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I was between four and five years old the first time 1 saw NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. It was 
on Creature Features, hosted by Bob Wilkins. I still can recall being coiled up in front of the 
television in the den with my brother, only to be sent to our room to watch it when our par- 
ents found out it was in black and white. 

My brother had told me a little about it (he had seen it before), but the only thing that stuck 
with me was that it had scared him, and he had seen it during the day. This mere fact amazed 
me. I was mesmerized for the entire duration of the movie, and ] still remember when it ended, 
as the screen was filled with a blazing bonfire, looking over at my brother. He was asleep. Surely 
I couldn't be expected to walk all the way over to the TV, turn it off, and then make it back to 
my bed — in the dark/ Not after what I had just seenl 1 wasn't even five years oldl 

Years later, when the first wave of sell-through 'public domain' videos started turning up in 
grocery stores, I convinced my dad to shell out $14.95 for a copy of NIGHT. The copy was pretty 
bad — jump cuts and partial sequences missing — but I watched it. Again and again I watched that 
tape. No doubt I got my money's worth. 

You can imagine my disappointment when, in 1978, 1 found out I was too young to go see 
DAWN OF THE DEAD in the theater. For years 1 had to be appeased by the brief commercial I 
remembered seeing on a local station (yes, a TV commercial — although the only scene that I real- 
ly remember is the zombie sitting in the change fountain scooping up pennies!), and an inter- 
view with Scott Reiniger on Creature features (this time with John Stanley as host), where they 
showed a scene in the apartment building with the one line that will always remind me of 
DAWN, "Shoot it, man. Shoot it in the head." 

DAWN came out on tape just in time to be one of the first movies I ever rented. The minute 
my dad and 1 got home from the store, it was in the VCR. The next morning, before school, I 
watched it again. That afternoon, before it had to be returned, I watched it one more time. 
Needless to say, it too blew me away. 1 reluctantly returned it to the store that evening, vowing 
to someday own my own copy. 

Jump ahead a few years to the release of DAY OF THE DEAD. I recall seeing the film reviewed 
on Siskel & Ebert, expecting it to arrive at the neighborhood theater any day. Thanks to its spotty 
distribution, it didn't see the inside of a local theater until almost four months later. Although 1 
was still technically too young to get in, my brother bought tickets and we were able to get in 
without being detained (as if this problem still exists). 1 loved it. The characters, the special 
effects— everything. Again, George Romero added to the mythical framework I had found so 
intriguing twice before. 

I've thought a lot about these memories while working on this tribute. 1 hope it will bring 
back fond memories for you, too. We've managed to gather together quite an array of articles 
from some very talented writers, not to mention some fantastic art and original fiction) No mat- 
ter what you like, I'm sure you'll find it represented here. Films, books, comics, soundtracks — 
we've pulled out all the stops for this one. We hope you'll agree that it's worth it. 

As you can Imagine, I am very proud to have had the chance to put together a tribute to 
what I feel is the greatest honor film ever made. This is a dream come true for me, and it would 
not have been possible without the help of several people. First off, my co-editors. Bob and Peter, 
whose encouragement changed this from being a few page insert in The Scream Factory, to a full- 
blown magazine; Bob Michelucci at Imagine, Inc., for his encouraging support; Tom Skulan of 
Fantaco for providing us with advance materials on Clive Barker's Night Of The Living Dead: 
London; all of our fine contributors— from Roger Ebert and Joe Bob Briggs to Doug Winter and 
Steve Bissette, not to mention all of the regular Scream Factory writers; my brother Joe, who was 
with me at age four, and who was here to help me quite a few years later; and finally to the man 
to whom we're all indebted, George A. Romero. 

My sincerest thanks! 


John Scoleri 
June 5, 1993 
Santa Clara, CA 
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An ApprecioKon of rfie DEAD hilogy 


*...l Mill show something different from either 
Your shadow at morning stt1dir>g behind you 
Or your shadow at evening rising to meet you; 

I will show you fear In a harxfful of dust.” 

— T^. Eliot 

'The Burial of the Dead" 
from 77k Waste Land (1922) 


I sincerely doubt that when former industrial filmmaker 
George Romero set out to make NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD in the late 1960s that he used this poem as 
a source of aesthetic inspiration, but as we commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the release of the first 
DEAD film, I find that Eliot's simple and eloquent 
imagery echoes the sad and cynical poignancy that can be 
found in Romero's trilogy. 

It can be argued that the DEAD series challenges not 
only the notion of what constitutes cinematic Art (wit- 
ness the still-raging debates over the original TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE), but rends that notion to shreds, 
reconstructing it for a generation of horror fans who, like 
myself, were too young to be tolerated by the folks who 
survived World Wat II and weren't old enough to be 
embraced by the Woodstock Nation: we took refuge in 
the products of out and others' imaginations, be it a late- 
night rerun of FRANKENSTEIN (or, now days, first-run 
showings of ARMY OF DARKNESS or THE DARK HALF), 
telling ghost stories at sixth-grade camp (now: listening to 
Stephen King reading Needful Things on cassette), or hud- 
dling under the blankets at night with a flashii^t and a 
pile of those nasty horror comic books our parents didn't 
want us to read (which have now become the Clive 
Barker/Peter Straub/Robert McCammon novels we proud- 
ly read in public). In short, the DEAD films document 
(albeit covertly) the evolution of horrordom's aesthetic 
and moral sensibilities. 

Although the trilogy has been accused of dealing 
with everything from tribal mentality in 
the face of political paranoia to 
humankind's inability to seriously face 
its own encroaching mortality, the rich- 
ness of the DEAD films, for me, is in its 
exploration of the relationships that 
quickly develop among its human pro- 
tagonists. In all three movies you have 
people who, under normal circum- 
stances, would have nothing to do with 
one another, yet are forced to band 
together against a common enemy in 
order to survive. New enemies are made, 
to be certain, but so are new friends — 
and these latter relationships are always 
blood-brother/sister strong, and inaedi- 
bly compelling. 

Don't misunderstand; these films 
are first and foremost scary as hell, bril- 


liantly executed to generate often dizzying levels of terror 
and revulsion — but Romero has never been satisfied with 
just giving his audience "a good scare"; he also wants to 
leave them with something to think about once the shock 
has worn off, and achieves this by offering "zombie" films 
which are also intelligent, literate, and populated by fully 
developed characters with whom the viewer feels an 
immediate empathy. Add to this already sublime mixture 
heavy doses of dry humor, and you've got a unique hor- 
ror film experience. 

One element in all three DEAD films has been almost 
consistently overlooked, and that is their commendably 
unsentimental poignancy; the unflinching manner in 
which they present emotional pain that always reaches, 
and sometimes even surpasses, the level of physical pain 
so graphically portrayed on the screen. 

For instance, early on in DAWN OF THE DEAD there 
is a scene where a woman who's holed-up in her apart- 
ment opens the door to see her long-dead husband wait- 
ing outside. She embraces him and he immediately 
chomps a large chunk out of her neck and shoulder. The 
scene is powerfully affecting not so much because of the 
gore (and I'll say here that Tom Savini's makeup effects 
are among the finest in the field) but because of the 
expression on the woman's face when she sees her hus- 
band: in a few golden seconds her expression goes from 
shocked to confused to relieved and, finally, joyful; the 
viewer gets a real sense of her loneliness and longing 
before her screams pierce the air. Violence and grief 
become two sides of the same coin; rarely is one present 
without the other, and in the world of the DEAD trilogy, 
where your "shadow at evening" (the dead, who are, after 
all, ourselves) "rises to meet you," that's precisely how it 
should be: the traditional funeral intonation may be "ash- 
es to ashes and dust to dust," but here where the zombies 
rule, our deepest fear (that all of us shall return to a state 
of dust one day) is held in their hands.. .and they shove 
the reality of Death down our throats over and over 
again. (It occun to me that an attempt 
to distill the true subtext of these films, 
so that all of us will come away in rela- 
tive agreement, is a little like throwing a 
hundred strangers into a room and try- 
ing to get them all to agree on seeing 
the same image in a Rorschach blot, so 
keep in mind that I'm speaking for 
myself and myself alone.) 

In 1968, when NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD was released, such 
metaphorical notions were about as 
"different" as horror movies could get, 
and helped to establish Romero as a 
force to be reckoned with. He once told 
Filmmakers Newsletter that the film was 
intended to be "...an allegory, meant to 
draw a parallel between what people are 
becoming and the idea that people are 


...the traditional funeral 
intonation may be "ashes 
to ashes and dust to 
dust," but here where the 
zombies rule, our deepest 
fear (that all of us shall 
return to a state of dust 
one day) is held in their 
hands. ..and they shove 
the reality of Death down 
our throats over and over 
again. 
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operating on many levels 
of insanity that are clear 
only to themselves... The 
zombies are us. We create 
them so we can kill them 
off, justifying our own 
existence — it's a kind of 
penance, self-exorcism." 
To understand just how 
effectively Romero prac- 
ticed what he preached, 
you would do well to 
remember that the 
Vietnam War was reaching 
its bloody 
height at 
this time; 
had 

NOTLD 
been 
released 
earlier or 
later than 
that his- 
toric year, 

1 think it possible that its sometimes dia- 
tribic symbolism would have been lost 
on its target audience. 

Another element which set NOTLD 
apart from other horror movies of its 
decade was its then-maverick use of a 
black hero. In addition to Vietnam, the 
country was dealing with the violent 
opposition to the Civil Rights 
Movement. Giving an unknown black 
actor the lead in NOTLD should have, 
given that volatile climate, signaled com- 
mercial and critical suicide for the movie. 

Thank God that wasn't the case. 

Besides casting Duane Jones as Ben 
(and Jones is excellent in the lead), Romero stuck his neck 
out further by having the script contain not one reference 
to Ben’s being the only non-white among the main char- 
acters — and you can't help but wonder if this was 
Romero's way of paralleling the story with the Civil 
Rights Movement: a notion that, considering the violence 
which had befallen Malcolm X and was to soon befall 
Martin Luther King (not to mention the Watts and L.A. 
Riots) — makes Ben's death at the end of the film more sad 
than Ironic. 

And If you think social irony isn't present in these 
movies, take a look at the way people's attitudes toward 
firearms are explored over the course of the trilogy. In 
NOTLD, guns are the source of salvation and power with- 
in the group— whoever holds the guns holds everyone's 
safety, and is subsequently the Leader (a role that changes 
several times during the film). 


In DAWN OF THE DEAD, guns, like the zombies, are 
rampant, and make their presence known almost immedi- 
ately. Everyone has a weapon and an itchy trigger finger 
and is more than willing to shoot anything that moves— 
count how many times someone almost blows away a 
still-living character. Guns are almost glamorized here — a 
sentiment very much in vogue in a lot of '70s films. We're 
not supposed to blanch when a gun is pulled out, we’re 
supposed to cheer: Pay attention to the sequence where 
the heroes, trapped in a large suburban mall, raid a gun 
shop and soon emerge looking like Pancho Villa’s troops. 
This sequence contains some impressively intense editing, 
and is brilliantly calculated to make the viewer lust after 
the weapons just as much as do the characters. When the 
four of them run into hoards of the 
undead armed to the teeth, even the 
most passionate pacifist may find them- 
selves shouting, "ALL RIGHT!" 

An aside here: It was almost as if 
Romero saw the coming of the '80s arro- 
gant, flamboyantly materialistic way of 
life — "He Who Dies With The Most Toys 
Wins" — and found it as ridiculous then 
as we do now. So in one masterful sweep 
he offers the ultimate Yuppie fantasy (a 
mall for the taking); then, after allowing 
us to experience the nirvana of "having 
the most toys," he gleefully slaughters us 
before our own eyes, chuckling the 
whole bloody way. 

Then comes DAY OF THE DEAD, 
wherein this underlying theme of guns- 
equals-power reaches its zenith; trapped 
in an abandoned underground military 
complex, 
the heroes 
and hero- 
ine find 
themselves 
at the mer- 
cy of two different but 
equally destructive forces — 
the zombies above and the 
macho bravado of the sol- 
diers who have appointed 
themselves rulers below. 

Many have said (and I tend 
to agree) that the dichoto- 
my presented in DAY cross- 
es the line into heavy-hand- 
edness. On one side you 
have the scientists, most of 
whom are presented as wise, 
resigned, level-headed 
Thinkers; on the other side 
you have the MAs (Military 
Assholes), a bunch of swag- 
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gering, barking, arrogant, groin-kicking borderline psy- 
chotics who are an almost laughable embodiment of the 
Freudians' theory of gun-as-penis-extension. There is no 
problem they won't solve by blasting it into oblivion: ear- 
ly in the film the leader of the MAs pulls an automatic 
pistol on the sole female scientist and threatens to blow 
her brains out because she won't sit down and listen to 
him rave on about why his way is best — ^thus almost total- 
ly reversing the attitude toward firearms; they are no 
longer instruments of salvation, but the implements of 
self-destruction and therefore evil. But a necessary evil, as 
the film's heart-stopping final6 proves. 

Another historical parallel: DAY was released hot on 
the heels of Reagan's Star Wars "Peace Through Strength" 
period, where the world's nuclear arsenal was at its peak 
and tensions between the U.S. and the (then) Soviet 
Union were approaching a boiling point (or so we were 
told) not seen since the Cuban Missile Crises — ^which may 
help explain the film's anger toward the military, as well 
as its barely-restrained bitterness toward humankind's 
hope for the future. This last element, perhaps the darkest 
and most genuinely affecting of the film, is all but negat- 
ed by a trite, seemingly tacked-on, and not at all believ- 
able "happy" ending that is made even sillier by its "Eve- 
In-The-New-Eden" symbolism — which ruins the subtle 
power of the Pifta tableau early in the movie. 


B ut let's get down to it: it's been over eight years 
since the last film in the trilogy was released. Do 
they still hold up? 

You betcha. Admittedly, the effects in NOTLD pale in 
comparison to those found in the sequels (as well as direc- 
tor Tom Savinl's well-done but ultimately pointless 
remake), but the film still manages to retain a great deal 
of its power — this is one of the few movies where the lim- 
ited budget is actually an asset. The grainy, often jerky 
black-and-white photography gives an agitating docu- 
mentary feel to everything, especially in the middle of the 
film after the survivors have banicaded themselves in the 
farm house. 

If asked to name their favorite sequence in the origi- 
nal, a majority of people would probably pick the eerie 
graveyard opening. A good sequence, no argument there, 
but that scene has always struck me as somewhat self-con- 
scious. Even when 1 saw it for the first time, lo these fif- 
teen years ago, I was painfully aware that 1 was watching 
a director trying to scare me — the kiss of death in any film 
that relies heavily on suspense. 

My choice for the best sequence will always be the 
nerve-shattering race to the gas pump. When that truck 
blows up and leaves Ben stranded in the middle of the 
road wiA the zombies lurching toward him — it still ties 
my gut up in knots when 1 watch it today. The editing is 
inspired and muscular — Romero's trademark, as far as Tm 
concerned. 

But let's face it; aside from that sequence and the lit- 
tle prl murdering her mother in the basement, 
the film isn't that scary. Tense— yes; claustro- 
phobic — yes; but for white-knuckle, sweat- 
inducing, Jesus-Am-!-Breathing? terror, it 
leaves something to be desired. (And the 
peripheral ersatz-explanation of the "strange" 
radiation that may be responsible for re-ani- 
mating the corpses just gets in the way. ) 

A lot of the film's original infamy came, of 
course, from the shock of seeing the zombies 
chow down on the limbs and innards of their 
victims. But that doesn't happen until over 
two-thirds of the way through. Until then we 
get a lot of panic, running around, and loud 
arguments — not to mention one close-up too 
many of the zombies, who look more like a 
bunch of folks after a three day drunk than rot- 
ting corpses newly arisen from the grave. 

1 know this probably sounds blasphemous 
to those of you who would defend this movie 
with your last ounce of lifeblood, but it's the 
truth. There is more genuine terror in the last 
fifteen minutes of DAY OF THE DEAD than 
there is in the whole of NIGHT. Which doesn't 
mean it isn't a good movie, it is easily that, and 
much more. It just isn't "The Scariest Movie of 
All Time," as soriie would have you believe 
DAWN OF THE DEAD, by far the slickest 
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of the three films, manages to strike a 
fever pitch of terror early on and sustains 
it for well over half the film, faltering 
only when the protagonists finally set up 
their little Utopia in a hidden section of 
the mall's upper floors. Romero spends 
quite a bit of time exploring the charac- 
ters and their relationships, but in the 
process the viewer almost forgets that the 
zombies even exist. I know this was the 
intent — we're supposed to be lulled into 
the same false sense of security and supe- 
riority that the characters are experienc- 
ing— iut somewhere in here (1 think it 
starts to happen right around the time the heroine— who 
is pregnant — and her hubby skirt around the issue of 
abortion) the pacing comes to a screeching halt and you 
begin to feel that you're watching a daytime drama. How 
much this "calm before the storm" section grates on your 
nerves may depend on which cut of the film you see- 
myriad prints tun anywhere from 120 to 142 minutes. My 
vote goes to the 126-minute cut now available from HBO 
Video, wherein the length of the Utopian sequence seems 
to be just right. 

But when things pick up again, they do so with a 
vengeance; not only is the mall besieged by a group of the 
sleaziest bikers you're likely to encounter, but one of the 
three remaining characters is killed by the zombies, resur- 
rects, and proceeds to lead the dead to the secret hiding 
place. (Tlte other now-dead character, a SWAT team mem- 
ber who is bitten when his Gung-Ho mentality compels 
him to take an absolutely idiotic chance, is neatly dis- 
patched by a bullet to the head from his friend's gun. We 
know from the start that this particular character is Dead 
Meat, because he cannot live in peace — he’s used to vio- 
lence and excitement and it's in the pursuit of these that 
his tragic fate is sealed — perhaps an augury of the anti- 
militaristic mentality to come in the third film.) 

Finally only two characters remain; the black cop and 
the pregnant woman, the roles played to perfection by 
Ken Force and Gaylen Ross. Ross, by far the most effort- 
lessly sexy of Romero's heroines, manages to exude both 
Earth Mother pragmatism and innocent naivete, turning 
her character into a fully-realized human being and not 
the self-righteous Grande Dame who pops up in the next 
film. 

Foree, an immensely likable actor (who was one of 
the few graces in LEATHERFACE), is by far the most com- 
j>clling hero of the series. There are endless levels of intel- 
ligence, compassion, and barely-restrained violence 
b^ind his eyes. Even in the scenes where he has little 
more to do than stand around with the other characters, 
you can't help but watch Foree, whose natural charisma 
dominates the proceedings, easily securing the viewer's 
sympathy — and it is because of that sympathy that 
DAWN contains what may be the single most terrifying 
sequence in any of the films. 


Force’s character, realizing that the 
woman has to get away, sends her to the 
roof to escape in a waiting helicopter 
while he distracts the zombies. Knowing 
this will cost him his life, Ross's character 
begs him not to do it in a short but gen- 
uinely heart-wrenching scene. But Force's 
character is bumt-out; he can't stand the 
thought of living in this world anymore 
and would rather just go out fighting 
than fade away. (And there’s none of that 
"noble warrior" crap made trendy in later 
movies such as RAMBO. ) 

Ross gets safely to the roof as Force 
leads the zombies deeper and deeper into the guts of the 
mail’s work tunnels. Armed only with an automatic pis- 
tol, he manages to comer himself, waiting until the zom- 
bies are mere yards away, then presses the gun to his own 
head (and the look on Force's face at this moment will 
freeze the blood in your veins). 

The zombies lurch and stagger toward him, he begins 
to squeeze the trigger — 

— and then it happens. Like the Grinch finally realiz- 
ing the true meaning of Christmas, we see the light of Life 
not only ignite but explode behind his eyes — this is a 
man who's decided he wants to live. 

But he's got a long way to go in order to get to the 
roof, most of the zombies are closing in on him, and he 
hasn't got that much ammunition left in the gun. 

Force's mad dash to get to the roof alive is, hands 
down, one of the five or six most paralyzing, frightening, 
and ultimately exhilarating sequences to ever appear in a 
horror film, and manages to end DAWN on a slightly 
hopeful, if darkly cautious note, if human beings can still 
find reason to not only go on living, but to choose to 
bring new life into such a world as this, can we really be 
doomed? 

The ending is perfection, punctuated by a killer of a 
closing dialogue exchange. DAWN is the most successful 
film of the trilogy, the only one that — despite its flaws — 
gets better every time 1 see it. 

Now comes the fun part. 

As much as 1 admire NIGHT, and as much as I rejoice 
in DAWN, DAY OF THE DEAD may be my favorite of the 
bunch. 1 know, believe me I know that in terms of overall 
execution— the sctipt, the acting, the action, even a lot of 
the characters’ motivations— it is by far the weakest of the 
series. It is in turn terrifying, thought-provoking, shrill, 
muddled, philosophically top-heavy, laughable, tender, 
sadistic — and endlessly watchable. DAY OF THE DEAD 
easily takes it rightful place alongside MARTIN and 
KNIGHTRIDERS as one of Romero's most thematically 
complex films — and I forgive it most of its trespasses for 
that. (An argument could be made that watching DAY is a 
little like watching a genetically-spliced amalgamation of 
the two previous DEAD movies with MARTIN and 
KNIGHTRIDERS, but space limitations don’t allow me to 
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get into this topic — upon 
which I could spend at 
least five thousand words. 

Maybe another time.) 

DAY manages to 
encompass every theme 
previously introduced in 
the series, and adds a few 
of its own. For Instance: 

What is the true meaning 
of power? What consti- 
tutes survival? How far 
will an individual's con- 
science allow them to go 
In order to protect them- 
selves? Is there any value 
to human affection in a 
world spiraling down 
toward destruction? On 
and on and on. It remind- 
ed me of David Cronenberg's SCANNERS, insomuch as 
just when you think the movie is going to run out of 
ideas, it machineguns nine more in your face. 
Unfortunately these ideas are more talked about than 
Illustrated — especially in the long, long, loooong initial 
confrontation scene between the sole female scientist and 
Captain Rhodes, leader of the MAs. This scene is overflow- 
ing with some of Romero's most brittle dialogue, but the 
actors give the words no texture whatsoever — Rhodes 
screams continuously (I think he actually begins to foam 
at the mouth at one point) while the female scientist 
pouts and whines, only getting up,some genuine back- 
bone toward the end of the scene. One has to wonder 
why Romero— who usually solicits sparkling perfor- 
mances from his actors — allowed the thespians in this 
film to either badly overact or frustratingly underact their 
choice roles. 1 am convinced that if the overall acting had 
been of the same high caliber as the dialogue and themes, 
DAY would have fared better both at the box office and 
with fans of the series. 

Oddly enough, the only character who emerges with 
a natural humanity (despite the philosophies espoused by 
the radio officer and black chopper pilot, who are so 
warm and fuzzy you just want to step on them) is 
"Bub"— a zombie who is in the process of being "domesti- 
cated" by a memorably daffy scientist named Logan 
(Richard Libertine, recipient of that year's Charles 
Laughton Award for Most Eccentric Performance). Bub is 
played by Howard Sherman, who is nothing short of 
astonishing in the role; even through the layers of 
Savini's makeup we can see every nuance of expression 
on Bub's face, and the dormant humanity that lies with- 
in. I don't know if it was Romero's intent to have Bub 
emerge as the most sympathetic character, but that’s what 
happens. Add to this the fact that, at film's end. Bub is 
more than capable of organizing the zombies, and DAY 
turns into not so much a movie as a long trailer for a pos- 


sible fourth movie in the 
series: if some spark of the 
human personality 
remains in each zombie 
(an unnerving theme 
grappled with throughout 
the film), and if they can 
be re-trained to read, to 
think, to behave in a 
group environment, then 
is it so crazy to foresee a 
time when some un-dead 
gestalt may occur and the 
few bands of human 
beings left alive will find 
themselves facing an 
army that wants to 
devour them but at the 
same time wants to learn 
to live with them? 
Perhaps the final saving grace of DAY is not the ideas it 
explores, but those it leaves firmly planted in the viewer's 
mind after it is over. 

I'll add here, for the record, that the best sequence in 
the film is the trip through the zombie catacombs that 
swallows the last half-hour. Romero goes full-tilt-bozo on 
ferocious editing and manages to reach a breathtaking 
level of terror. For all the good it does by then. 

DAY should not be admired for what it achieves 
(which, admittedly, is scant) but for what it attempts to 
achieve; in its ideas can be found its true worth and rich- 
ness. 

S o, as we commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the release of the first DEAD film, I think it safe to 
say that, as much as we may admire the series, it 
remains to be finished. The zombies haunt us still, as well 
they should. And no one can deny that George Romero is 
a formidable filmmaker, a craftsman whose skill and imag- 
ination rank him among the most important Fabulist 
directors of our time. As I write this, his film version of 
Stephen King's THE DARK HALF is finally seeing release; I 
hope it finds him in typical top form, and that it is suc- 
cessful enough to bankroll a legion of future projects. 

So to that end. I’ll finish with a plea. 

I hope that, if Romero chooses to make a fourth jour- 
ney into the world of the living dead (and please, Mr. 
Romero, if you ever read this, at least think about it), he 
will have the finances and capabilities to bring his vision 
to full, awe-inspiring, horrific life. The series should not 
end with a bunch of dangling notions— fascinating and 
exciting as those notions may be. The series deserves one 
last hurrah, something that will bring closure and leave 
the films' admirers feeling that the dead went out with a 
bang, not a sad and cynical whimper. 

Ev 
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Don’t Lose Your Head! 

There’s no reason to be upset — ^yet. There are 
still a few (less than 20) copies left of: 

A Good, Secret 
Place 

a collection of stories by 

Richard Laymon 

the acclaimed author of The Stake, 
Resurrection Dreams, and 15 other novels. 


Sink Your Teeth Into This: 

^ Good, Gecret Flace is the first collection of Laymon’s short 
fiction, containing twenty stories, including more than 
35,000 words of new. never-before-published material. The 
book has been exclusively published in a handsome hardcover 
edition of 5*^ signed, numbered copies. 

A Good, Secret Flace includes an introduction by Ed Gorman, 
along with a dustjacket and 6> illustrations from the pen of 
Larry Mori(some of whose work is shown here). All copies are 
signed by Laymon, Gorman, and Mori. The book is still available 
at a price of $35. To get your copy, send a check or money 
order for $35 to; 



Peadllne Press 

4504 Pepperwood Way, San Jose, CA 95124 
(405) 267-1159 




Keprinied from thi lun*, f 9(9 Reader's Digest with iht petTTtlzsIor) of the author, 
the Chkage Sun-Tknes, and Reader's Digest C } 993 

I t was a Saturday matinee in a typical neighbor- 
hood theater. There were a few parents, but most- 
ly just the kids— dumped in front of the theater 
for a movie titled THE NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. 

There was a cheer when the lights went down. 
The opening scene was set in a cemetery (lots of 
delighted shrieks from the kids), where a teenage 
couple are placing a wreath on a grave. Suddenly a 
ghoul — looking suitably decayed and walking in 
the official ghoul shuffle— attacks. The boy is 
killed, and the girl flees to a nearby farmhouse. 
(More screams from the kids. Screaming is part of 
the fun, you'll remember.) 

Inside the farmhouse, the girl is joined by a 
young black man and, later, they discover another 
teenage couple, and a husband, wife, and very 
young daughter. The daughter has been bitten by a 
ghoul and is unconscious. The ghouls attack; the 
black man sets a chair on fire and pushes it off the 
porch, and the ghouls fall back moaning. 

After some pretty dull argument among the 
trapped people (popcorn time for a lot of kids), 
things pick up. A television set is discovered, and a 
news commentator reports an epidemic of mass 
murders. The recently dead, he says, are coming 
back to life everywhere. Apparently some sort of 
unearthly radiation is involved (it nearly always 
is); the ghouls need to eat flesh. 

The farmhouse people plan their escape. The 
teen-age boy will drive a truck to the farm's gas 
pump (his girl insists on coming along), and the 
black man will hold off the ghouls with a blazing 
torch while the trunk's tank is filled. When the 
ghouls start advancing, however, the torch sets the 


truck on fire. The black man escapes, but the truck 
blows up and incinerates the young couple. 

Now the mood of the audience changed. 
Horror movies were fun, sure, but this was pretty 
strong stuff. There wasn't a lot of screaming any- 
more; the place was pretty quiet. 

On the screen, the fire dies down and the 
ghouls rip apart the bodies. One eats with relish a 
nice mess of intestines; others devour flesh, drip- 
ping blood, off bones. 

Back at the farmhouse, the little girl dies and 
turns into a ghoul. She kills her father. The mother 
tries to talk to her, but the girl takes a trowel and 
stabs her in the chest a couple of dozen times. On 
TV, the sheriff advises citizens to set the ghouls on 
fire: "They'il go tight up." Meanwhile, the little 
girl's parents come back to life as ghouls, and the 
black man has to kill them all. More ghouls break 
into the house and kill the first teen-age girl, and 
the black man barricades himself in the basement. 

The next morning, sheriff's deputies are con- 
ducting a mopping-up operation, burning ghouls. 
They approach the farmhouse. The black man 
hears help coming and looks out the window. He is 
shot through the forehead by the deputies. "That's 
one more for the bonfire," the sheriff says. End of 
movie. 

The kids in the audience were stunned. There 
was almost complete silence. The movie had long 
ago stopped being delightfully scary, and had 
become unexpectedly terrifying. A little girl across 
the aisle from me, maybe nine years old, was sit- 
ting very still in her seat crying. 

1 don't think the younger kids really knew 
what hit them. They’d seen horror movies before, 
but this was something else. This was ghouls eating 
people — you could actually see what they were eat- 
ing. This was little girls killing their mothers. This 
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Just Another Horror Movi< — Or Is It? 


was being set on fire. Worst of all, nobody got out 
alive — even the hero got killed. 

I felt real terror in that neighborhood theater. 1 
saw kids who had no sources they could draw upon 
to protect themselves from the dread and fear they 
felt. 

Censorship isn't the answer to something like 
this — it never is. But 1 would be ashamed to argue 
for the "right" of those little girls and boys to see 
that film. 

The new self-regulatory Motion Pictures Code 
and Rating Program would presumably classify a 
film like this as for mature audiences only. 
However, the distributor of this film, the Walter 
Reade Organization, refuses to subscribe to the 
code. 

But what are parents thinking of when they 
dump their kids off to see a film titled THE NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD? 


The author adds the following postscript: 

This article was intended more as a reaction to the effect 
of the movie on children than as a criticism of the film. 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD obviously pointed the way 
for countless other directors who found they couid make low 
budgets viable by working in commercial genres. The movie 
was influential in moving the M.P.AA. to adopt its rating 
code. Yet, ironically, the hypocrisy of the MJ’AA. has result- 
ed in the bloated R rating, the enfeebled NC-17, the lack of a 
workable adults-only category, and the exposure of millions of 
children to R-rated films more disturbing than Romero ever 
dreamed of being. I still cringe in theaters when I see small 
children bewildered by the vjo/en( images on the screen. 
Romero did not intend his film for children. But the M.PAA. 
and its apologist, Jack Valenti, have institutionalized assaults 
on young minds, because they fear they might lose ticket sales 
if they instituted a genuine A (adults only) rating. 

- Roger Ebert 
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QUICK 

CWIttS 

T! 


The Best 
Horror Fiction 
From The 
Small Press 


Quick Chills II is comprised of some of 
the very best horror fiction published 
in the small press. Twenty-five stories 
are included, from sources such as 
Cemetery Dance, The Horror Show, 
Haunts, Reaper's Harvest, Noctulpa, 
Weird Tales, and Atopos. 

Quick Chills II is available 
exclusively in a limited edition of 575 
copies, signed by all contributors. 

QCII retails for $45, but readers of this 
ad can purchase it for the special price 
of $40. To take advantage of this offer, 
send a check or money order, payable 
to Deadline Press, to: 

4884 Pepperwood Way, Dept. NLD 
San Jose. CA 95124 



(P) 



i^^Tarbuick Chills: 

”... a lot of vigor here. . . a commendable 
undertaking. . .It's to be hoped that Quick 
Chills will see many more volumes after 
this one." 

- Edward Bryant, Locus 

"a good selection. . .consider picking up 
Quick Chills for a taste of contemporary 
horror where it brews best — the 
underground." - Weird Tales 

"A very entertaining read." 

- Small Press magazine 


• JackPavey 

• Dan Perez 

• Robert Price 

• Mark Rainey 

•, Wayne Allen Sallee 
^.•'^David J.Schow 
’ •'David Silva 
Kiel Stuart 
'• Ann K. Taylor 

• Jeffrey Thomas 

• Adam Troy-Castro 

• Susan W^dns 

• Art bv Augie Wiedemann 
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T he year was 1968: Martin Luther King and 
Robert F. Kennedy died at the hands of 
plainfaced assassins; the Tet offensive surged 
aaoss Vietnam; demonstrators took to the streets 
by tens of thousands in Chicago, protesting the 
Demoaatic National Convention and provoking 
a police riot; Soviet tanks crushed a moment of 
freedom in Czechoslovakia; American aimes of 
violence were said to have increased by 57% in 
less than a decade; Richard Milhous Nixon was 
elected the 37th President of the United States; 
and on drive-in saeens aaoss the nation, one of 
the last great black-and-white motion pictures 
offaed no hope of escape. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD: For twenty- 
five years this preview of the American apoca- 
lypse, shot on weekends for little more than 
$100,000 by a fledgling Pittsburgh filmmaker 
named George A. Romero, has held us in its pow- 
er, becoming so integral to culture that it has 
been embraced by beer commercials and MTV 
videos. Its progeny include two compelling 
sequels, DAWN OF THE DEAD (1979) and DAY 
OF THE DEAD (1985), and a horde of imitations 
in film and fiction. 

The aeatures of this eternal night were by no 
means new. Zombies had been part of the mon- 
ster menagerie since the turn of the century, 
when West Indies voodoo lore gained a certain 
vogue: its stories of devil dolls, pagan sacrifice 
and the resurreaed dead were soon appropriated 
for such early classics as the "original" zombie 
film, Victor Halperin's WHITE ZOMBIE (1932), 
and Val Lewton's elegiac I WALKED WITH A 
ZOMBIE (1943). Only two years before Romero's 
low-budget triumph. Hammer Films had released 
PUGUE OF THE ZOMBIES (1966), which shifted 
the locale to Cornwall, England, but retained the 
Inaeasingly archaic voodoo underpinning. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD emerged from 
a far different tradition — the apocalyptic — strik- 
ing a hammer-blow at the foundation of folklore 
that for so long had offered a safe and simple jus- 
tification for the undead. Romero has acknowl- 
edged the profound influence of Richard 
Matheson’s seminal novel of a vampiric holo- 
caust, I AM LEGEND (1954), and his passion for 
Alfred Hitchcock's THE BIRDS (1963) — which 
continues in his latest film, THE DARK HALF; no 
doubt the stark images of reanimated corpses in 
Edward L. Cahn's INVISIBLE INVADERS (1959) 
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and Herk Harvey's CARNIVAL OF SOULS (1962) 
haunted his subconscious as well. 

In recasting the zombie in a contemporary 
mold, Romero and his co-writer, John Russo, aban- 
doned the ritualistic trappings of voodoo to pre- 
sent a horrifically prosaic version of the dead next 
door. Early in NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD a 
radio announcer describes the monsters as "ordi- 
nary-looking people." Shambling, silent, eyes 
locked in thousand-yard stares, these are the peo- 
ple who work the late shift at the 7-Eleven, who 
take your change at highway toUbooths. In DAWN 
OF THE DEAD Romao would liken them to mall 
shoppers, pale reflections of the mannequins 
poised next to them in storeroom windows. And as 
one of the characters in DAY OF THE DEAD pro- 
nounces: "They are us." 

As envisioned by Romero, zombies are the lib- 
eral nightmare, the huddled masses, yearning to 
breathe free, arriving on your doorstep with but 
one thought in mind: "WE ARE GOING TO EAT 
YOU," reads the poster for the most infamous pas- 
tiche, Lucio Fulci's ZOMBI 2 (alternate title: ZOM- 
BIE) (1980); and their bite is infectious, bringing 
momentary death, then life anew as part of a vacu- 
ous, drooling, cannibalistic whole. 

True to its tide, NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
portrays the events of but twelve hours— a canny 
strurture, perfert for its intended audience of drive- 
in moviegoers. This is a nightmare entered into by 
car at dusk, that enfolds with the aeeping onset of 
night, its participants huddled in claustrophobic, 
close quarters — together, yet alone. 

Romero's visionary yet unrefined talent and 
minimalist budget conspired to create a virtual 
reinvention of the horror film. Scenes shot with 
nervous brilliance follow others that are decidedly 
awkward; Hitchcockian cuts and angles swerve 
into and out of documentary stylings without 
warning. The acdng is uneven, sometimes remark- 
ably understated, often amateurish, overwrought. 
Even the music is uncomfortable, stale fifties sci- 
ence-fiction cues that pierce and grate against an 
atmosphere of brooding silence. Like primitive art, 
its melange of ambition and enthusiasm, naivete 
and cheapness, gave NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD sublime immediacy and realism, producing 
an intensity that Hollywood's slick millions could 
never have replicated. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD opens in the 
Pennsylvania countryade, where brother and sister 






Night Eternal 




Johnny and Barbra 
(co-producer Russell 
Strelner and Judith 
O'Dea) have made 
their annual pilgrim- 
age from Pittsburg to 
{^ace a wreath on their 
father's grave. Johnny 
sees little purpose for 
their fourney — for 
him, the dead are for- 
gotten, an inconve- 
nience: "I don't even 
remember what the 
man looks like." 

When Barbra 
kneels before the grave 
to pray, Johnny greets 
her gesture with impa- 
tience and sarcasm: 

“Hey, come on. Barb, 
church was this morn- 
ing..." Lightning cuts 
the sky, bleeding his face into white, a seriocomic invoca- 
tion of the wrath of God; then the gates of hell are opened. 
A twisted scareaow of a man shambles aaoss the graveyard 
toward them. At first, Johnny jokes about him, offering a 
Karloffian leer: "They're coming to get you, Barbra..." And 
indeed, the man is coming for her; Johnny grapples with 
the intruder in animalistic combat that ends in sudden 
death when Johnny's head is thrust against a gravestone. 

Barbra makes a breathless escape through the woods to 
an isolated, empty farmhouse; it Is there that the remainder 
of the film is set. Soon she is joined by another refugee 
from this sudden wave of murder, Ben (Duane Jones), an 
Industrious man of action with whom the audience imme- 
diately identifies. In the first of the many cinematic taboos 
breached by Romero, Ben is also black, and a hero, in a film 
where race is unimportant (and, indeed, never mentionedl. 
He dispatches the first of the zom- 
bies to approach the house, then 
barricades the doors and windows. 

Only then do they learn that they 
are not alone: Hiding in the cellar 
beneath the house are five more sur- 
vivors — Harry and Helen Cooper 
(co-producer Karl Hardman and 
Marilyn Eastman), a bickering mid- 
dle-aged couple whose daughter 
Karen (Kyra Schon) has been bitten 
by one of the creatures; and young 
lovers Tom and Judy (Keith Wayne 
and Judith Ridley), who offer the 
film's sole vision erf innocence. 

With this sudden shift from the 
intimate to the social, a situation 
that is dire becomes deadly. The ten- 


sion between Ben 
and Harry is immedi- 
ate, but only implic- 
itly racial; it is more 
obviously genera- 
tional and political: 
Ben's Sixties individ- 
ualism and activism 
bucking heads with 
Harry's Cold War 
conservatism and 
duck-and-cover 
search for security. 
While for Harry the 
cellar offers the 
redoubtable safety of 
a fallout shelter, for 
Ben it is a death trap, 
and something 
more: a place to 
hide, to shirk respon- 
sibility. When Harry 
confronts him — "We 
luck into a safe place, and you're telling us we've gotta risk 
our lives just because someone needs help, huh?" — the die 
is cast. 

Romero deftly escalates the tension and the horror: 
soon we learn that the attackers are indeed the walking 
dead; their violence and daring grows until we witness bru- 
tal murder and cannibalism — and, perhaps most disturbing, 
the failure of any safe place. Beyond its surface cuts of 
unimaginable violence, the nerve that NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD touched then — and continues to touch — is 
the fear (now all too obviously a reality) that the televised 
violence of Vietnam and Chicago and Watts would come 
home. ..that it could happen anywhere and 
everywhere.. .that it could happen to us. 

The dead are not simply returning to life, they are 
attarkini? the livintf and devouring their flesh. The zombies 
are consuming us: we are becoming 
them. Perhaps key is the scene in 
which the besieged occupants gath- 
er around the remains of the living 
room, the ultimate dysfunctional 
family: unable to comprehend the 
reality unfolding around them, 
they must rely on the television 
screen. 

"What's happening?" Barbra 
asks repeatedly. "What's happen- 
ing?" There is no answer. The 
excuse for the reanimation of the 
dead — the "mysterious radiation" 
of an abortive NASA Venus probe — 
is not simply lame, but all too con- 
venient. Like the body counts 
reported from Vietnam, this "offi- 
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cial" explanation cannot be con- 
firmed; and, indeed, it is easily 
doubted, as underscored by all-too- 
familiar scenes of Pentagon brass and 
scientists haplessly ducking reporters' 
questions with doubletalk, equivoca- 
tion and meaningless soundbites 
("Everything is being done that can 
be done"). 

The very insufficiency of this 
explanation reinforces the horror of 
this longest night; What is happ)en- 
ing cannot be explained. There is no 
adequate answer, no safe and tidy 
explanation for the falling apart of 
our world. The night — like life 
itself— can only be experienced. 

From the opening curtain, death 
is harrowing — swift, vicious and, 
most imp>ortant, random, if not accid 
of the few characters actually to die at the hands of a zom- 
bie; the besieged are less victims of the living dead than of 
themselves. The fundamental schism between Ben and 
Harry only widens as more zombies gather around the 
house. Ben's need for action pwsits escapee, the finding of a 
safer haven and medical assistance for the wounded Karen; 
Harry's need for security draws him again and again to the 
cellar, where but a single door need be protected while 
waiting for help to arrive. Both paths prove 
impossible.. .and fatal. 

Ben, although clearly the hero, makes repeated mis- 
takes. His plan for deliverance results in the deaths of Tom 
and Judy; he then 
shoots Harry in a fit 
of pique; and, once 
his compatriots are 
dead, he survives the 
night only by follow- 
ing the very advice he 
had steadfastly reject- 
ed: hiding in the cel- 
lar. Even Ben is lack- 
ing in essential 
humanity: the inabili- 
ty to cooperate, to 
coexist.. .to commu- 
nicate. As Sarah (Lori 
Cardiile) asks in DAY 
OF THE DEAD: 

"Can't we just get 
along?" — a chilling 
pre-echo of Rodney 
King's plea: "Can't we 
ail just get along?" 

Ben and Harry 
are so single-minded 
in purpose that they 


may as well be zombies. The other 
would-be survivors are followers, little 
mote than lemmings, trapped by 
something more than the apocalypse. 
Tom, torn between Ben and Harry, 
finally goes along with Ben's plan for 
a mindless reason: "The television 
says it's the right thing to do." Judy 
follows him into death out of 
impulse, too frightened — or absurdly 
romantic — to spend a few minutes 
without him. Harry's wife, Helen, is 
trapped by a failed marriage and a 
wounded daughter; her reward for 
playing the role of good wife and 
mother is to suffer the most grisly of 
deaths when the zombihed Karen lit- 
erally cuts her apart with a garden 
trowel. That Romero’s heroine, 
of the film in catatonia only under- 
scores his dire message; We are becoming zombies, no bet- 
ter than monsters. 

With dawn, it is through monstrous violence that 
order at last is restored; as the praliCe and assorted gun-tot- 
ing yahoos cut their way through the woods, their shoot- 
to-kiil chief tells reporters that "everything appears to be 
under control." For Romero, it is a grievous — and false — 
solution, (t is also an echo of Southeast Asia and Kent State, 
what a newsman blandly describes as a "search and 
destroy" operation that has become a true hunting party, 
the zombies mere targets in a grim carnival shooting 
gallery. 

Ben, who has 
been forced to mur- 
der to survive, at last 
emerges from the cel- 
lar only to be mistak- 
en for a zombie and 
shot down. His body 
is hooked and 
dragged onto a pyre 
of bodies, and 
Romero's camera 
lingers forever on this 
final image, a raging 
inferno of flesh 
awash with the 
sounds of distant 
radios and heli- 
copters: a final evoca- 
tion of the ongoing 
wars abroad and at 
home, and a bridge 
to the sequel that 
would follow more 
than a decade later. 
Romero's refusal 


(which was used to simulate blood in the movie). 
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to change this downbeat end- 
ing supposedly lost distiibution 
through American 

International Pictures, but 
gained for him a motion pic- 
ture of certain immortality. 
NIGHT OF THE UVING DEAD 
found swift commercial success 
in the drive-in and college cir- 
cuits (little of which benefited 
Romero or his investors: the 
distributor, Walter Reade 
Organisation, went bankrupt, 
and a subsequent copyright 
debacle took more than twenty 
years to resolve). As the seven- 
ties progressed, the film 
matured from cult classic to cul- 
tural icon, gathering early criti- 
cal condemnation from the 
likes of Roger Ebert, but in time 
grudging and at last almost 
gushing admiration; even 
Pauline Kael would call it "one 
of the most gruesomely terrify- 
ing movies ever made." 

More sincere flattery came 
from fellow filmmakers, who 
lensed repeated and occasional- 
ly impressive imitations. David 
Durston's I DRINK YOUR 
BLOOD (1971) and Bob Clark's 
first films, CHILDREN 
SHOULDN'T PLAY 
WITH DEAD THINGS 
and DEATHDREAM 
(DEAD OF NIGHT) 

(both 1972), were low 
on budget, if not 
imagination, while 
more Innovative vari- 
ants included 
Amando de Ossorio's 
Blind Dead series, 
whose first entry, the 
atmospheric LA 
NOCHE DEL TERROR 
CIEGO (NIGHT OF 
THE BLIND DEAD / 

TOMBS OF THE 
BUND DEAD / CRYPT 
OF THE BLIND 
DEAD) appeared in 
1971, and Ken 
Wiederhorn's evoca- 
tive but timid SHOCK 
WAVES (1977). The 


best of them was Jorge Grau's 
NON SI SEVE PROFANARE OL 
SONNE DEI MORTE (BREAK- 
FAST AT MANCHESTER 
MORGUE) (1974), which 
added an ecological subtext 
and unleashed an array of post- 
Exorcist special effects in grisly 
setpieces of violence (its 
American release, edited drasti- 
cally, was retitled DON'T OPEN 
THE WINDOW). 

Romero's own follow-up 
ventures— THERE'S ALWAYS 
VANILU (1972), TACK'S WIFE 
(HUNGRY WIVES / SEASON 
OF THE WITCH) (1972) and 
THE CRAZIES (CODE NAME: 
TRIXIE) (1973)— were commer- 
cial failures. After working on a 
series of sports documentaries 
for ABC Telesnsion, he created 
the disturbing and intelligent 
vampire thriller MARTIN 
(1978), which seemed to set 
the stage for his return, with a 
vengeance, to the film of full- 
blown honor. 

With an influx of funds 
from Dario Argento, and a 
newly formed partnership with 
Richard Rubenstein, Laurel 
Entertainment, 

Romero revisited the 
world of the living 
dead, producing 
another undisputed 
masterpiece. Taking 
full advantage of its 
larger budget, DAWN 
OF THE DEAD is a 
showcase for the spe- 
cial effects of Tom 
Savini, its violence so 
outlandish and yet 
palpable as to force 
distribution without 
an MPAA rating. But 
its genius is its setting: 
DAWN OF THE DEAD 
takes the fundamental 
precis of its predeces- 
sor — humanity 
besieged by the hun- 
gry dead— and shifts 
locale into a suburban 
shopping mall, where 


As Gary Stieiner watches, Romero films 
Judith OVea in her role as Barbra. 
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the zombies come to represent 
our consumer culture gone awry, 
a blackly humorous entre to the 
Reagan-Bush era and the literal 
eating away of America. 

DAWN OF THE DEAD 
opened the floodgates to a new 
wave of imitators almost as 
unstoppable as the zombies 
themselves. An unofficial sequel, 

ZOMBI 2 (renowned here as 
ZOMBIE), installed Lucio Fulci as 
the aown prince of zombie films; 
in but a few years, he would per- 
fect a quartet of compelling 
entries with PAURA NELLA CIT- 
TA DEI MORTl VIVENTI (CITY 
OF THE WALKING DEAD / THE 
GATES OF HELL) (1980); 

L'ALDILA (THE BEYOND / THE 
SEVEN DOORS OF DEATH) 

(1980); and OUELLA VILLA 
ACCANTO AL CIMITERO (THE 
HOUSE BY THE CEMETERY) 

(1981). Neatly twenty other 
European zomblethons would 
appear in the early 1980s. In 
America, Romero's inspiration 
was equally profound, spawning 
Sam Raimi’s EVIL DEAD (1983); 

Dan O'Bannon's RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD (1985), based 
vaguely on the John Russo novel of the same name; and, at 
last, the long-awaited conclusion of his trilogy. 

In DAY OF THE DEAD, the last vestiges of rational 
order — soldiers and scientists — are trapped in an under- 
ground government 
bunker with the detri- 
tus of civilization; from 
abandoned reaeational 
vehicles to the records 
of Fortune SOO compa- 
nies to file copies of tax 
returns. The zombies 
wait aboveground, 
walking symbols of the 
ultimate mindlessness, 
nuclear overkill. In 
NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD and 
DAWN OF THE DEAD, 

Romero proposed the 
standard solutions of 
Americana — religion, 
family, consumerism, 
superior firepower — but 
nothing has worked. As 


DAY OF THE DEAD opens, the 
chief scientist. Dr. Logan (Richard 
Liberty) is strug^ing to find some- 
thing that will make the zombies 
behave. He is, of course, hopelessly 
insane. It is we who must learn 
not to behave bke zombies. "Make 
them behave?" Rhodes asks. 
"What does that mean?" Dr. 
Logan replies: "It's controlling 
them.. .controlling them." In the 
final trumps, the sole survivors are 
those who refuse to conform, 
rebelling against the sterile sem- 
blance of authority. They take an 
appropriately symbolic route of 
escape — ascending through an 
empty ICBM silo to find a par- 
adise of peace. 

DAY OF THE DEAD, the most 
incisive of Romero's trilogy, 
seemed to mark an ending of sorts 
to the zombie holocaust; soon we 
were left with imitations of imita- 
tions, the genre eating itself alive, 
as witness such maladroit titles as 
RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 
PART 2. Fulci, with the help of 
Bruno Mattel, offered a lukewarm 
ZOMBI 3 in 1988; it was not even 
released direct-to-video In the 
United States. And in 1990 came 
the final shot to the head, a remake of NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD. Written by Romero but directed by Tom 
Savini, the film proved surprisingly tepid, enlivened only 
by witty usurpations of the original script and the convinc- 
ing performances of 
Patricia Tallman and 
Tony Todd. Its full- 
color and high-tech 
'Special effects seem as 
mechanical and life- 
less as the walking 
dead, and its conces- 
sion to an R rating 
was a bitter and ironic 
confirmation of 
Romero's disturbing 
truth: The zombies are 
inescapable— and, in 
the end, they have 
even gotten to their 
creators. 


No, actually, this is target practice for DA Y Of THE DEAD. 
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The following is a primary, working bibliography, 
detailing appearances of works of fiction and non- 
fiction. Following the bibliography is a filmography 
of feature films, with George Romero's contribu- 
tions listed parenthetically after the title. 

Books 

Noveb (with Susanna Sparrow) 

Dawn of the Dead (St. Martins, 1978). 

Adaptation of the screenplay by Sparrow; contains scenes 
only available in 140m version. Trade paperback edition 
comes with 8 page color photo insert not available in the 
hardcover. 

hfartin (Stein and Day, 1977; Day Books, 1980). 
Adaptation of the screenplay by Sparrow. Mass market 


paperback contains 8 page b&w photo insert not avail- 
able in the hardcover. 

Short Fiction 

"Clay" from Modern Masters of Horror, edited by Frank 
Coffey (Ace, 1982) 

A powerful story of a disturbed young man and his 
"clay" housemates. Those who've read Romero's screen- 
plays are aware of his talents as a writer, but this story 
certainly proves his talent to readers of fiction as well. 

Non-Fiction 

"Preface" to Night of the Living Dead by John Russo 
(Warner, 1974; Pocket, 1981). Also reprinted in The 
Complete NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD Filmlwok by John 
Russo (Imagine, 1985). 

Romero's take on the success of NIGHT and the factors 
that led to it. 
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"Introduction to Martin" from 
Martin (see above). 

Romero gives his views on the 
film MARTIN in this brief intro. 


"Special Make-Up Effects and 
the Director" from Grande 
Illusions by Tom Savini 
(Imagine, Inc., 1983). 

Romero details his working rela- 
tionship with Tom Savini, the 
special effects make-up artist. 


"Introduction to Book of the 
Dead" from Book of the Dead 
edited by John Skipp and Craig 
Spector (Ziesing, 1989; Bantam, 
1989). 

Romero comments on this col- 
lection of NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD-inspired zombie sto- 
ries. 


Films 


NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
(Walter Reade, 1968): Director, 
Co-Screenwriter, Cameo (as 
reporter in Washington D.C.). 


THERE’S ALWAYS VANILLA (aka THE AFFAIR) (Cambist, 
1972): Director. 


JACK'S WIFE (aka HUNGRY WIVES; SEASON OF THE 
WITCH) (Jack Harris, 1973): Director, Screenwriter, 
Cinematography, Editing, Cameo (as an "ass-grabber" at 
party). 


THE CRAZIES (aka CODE NAME: TRIXIE) (Cambist, 
1973): Director, Screenwriter 
by Paul McCullough), 

Editing. 


MARTIN (Libra Films, 
1977): Director, 

Screenwriter, Editing, Star 
(as Father Howard). 


DAWN OF THE DEAD 
(United Film Distribution 
Company, 1978): Director, 
Screenwriter, Editing, 
Cameo (as television direc- 
tor in studio). 


KNIGHTRIDERS (U.F.D.C., 
1981): Director, 

Screenwriter. 


CREEPSHOW (Warner, 


"Trick or Treat" (1983, Pilot): 
Screenwriter. 

"The Devil's Advocate" 
(1985-86 Season): 

Screenwriter. 

"Baker's Dozen" (1986-87 
Season): Screenwriter (from 
"The Gingerbread Witch,", by 
Scott Edelman). 

"Circus" (1986-87 Season): 
Screenwriter (from a story by 
Sidney J. Bounds). 


1982): Director. 


DAY OF THE DEAD (U.F.D.C., 
198S): Director, Screenwriter. 


CREEPSHOW 2 (New Line, 
1987): Screenwriter, "Old Chief 
Woodenhead." 

MONKEY SHINES (Orion, 1988): 
Director, Screenwriter (based on 
the novel by Michael Stewart). 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
(Columbia, 1990): Executive 
Producer, Screenwriter (based on 
the original screenplay by George 
Romero and John Russo). 

TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE: 
THE MOVIE (Paramount, 1990): 
Screenwriter, "Lot 249" (based on 
the story by Arthur Conan 
Doyle). 


SILENCE OF THE LAMBS (Orion, 
1991): Cameo (as security when 
Starling is removed from Letter's 
"cage" in the hotel). 


TWO EVIL EYES (Fox. 1992); 
Director, "The Facts in the Case 
of M. Valdemar," Screenwriter, same (based on the short 
story by Edgar Allan Poe). 

THE DARK HALF (Orion, 1993): Director, Screenwriter 
(based on the novel by Stephen King). 

Teleplavs 

( for Tales Fro m The Darkside) 
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By Lawrence McCallum 


The Dead 


Walk 


an overview of 

pre-NIGHT OF THE UVING DEAD zombie films 


The Ni(jht 


eorge Romero's NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, 
^ ^ though enormously popular, was first seen by most 
critics as an admittedly gruesome but crude and 
predictable quickie that lacked the slickness of most 
Hammer and A.I.P. offerings. Nevertheless, it definitely 
provides shocking, unexpected conclusions to a number 
of cliche horror situations. Much like other non-horror 
action movies of the late sixties, the film displays a cer- 
tain daring that makes considerable use of changes enact- 
ed in the motion picture production code between 1963 
and 1966. The use of strong language, partial nudity, 
splattered entrails and blood squibs had puerile tongues 
wagging since the film had been released without an 
M.P.A.A. rating (though the ratings system had already 
been in use for about a month). However, in retrospect, 
we can see that the film's ghoulish scenario and its night- 
marish images were really nothing new in the history of 
cinematic honor. 

V ictor Halperin directed two of the earliest zombie 
thrillers with his WHITE ZOMBIE (UA, 1932) 
emerging as, at least, a minor classic. Bela Lugosi 
stars as Murder Legendre, a mystic who uses voodoo ritu- 
als to revive dead bodies, creating a force of zombie 
slaves to be used as field 
workers. When a love- 
sick plantation owner 
makes use of Legendre's 
mystical skills in order 
to capture the love of a 
woman, the destructive 
nature of the dark pow- 
ers becomes even more 
obvious. Legendre's spell 
only allows the posses- 
sion of a passive, empty 
shell that lacks the abili- 
ty to feel love or any 
other emotion. 

Halperin's less effective 
REVOLT OF THE ZOM- 
BIES (Academy, 1936) 
has a youthful Dean 
Jaggei re-animating the 
corpses of Cambodian 


soldiers in a bid for world conquest. Both films feature 
some striking black and white photography done with 
the same effective use of chiaroscuro displayed over thir- 
ty years later in NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. 

Science-fiction replaces mysticism in THE WALKING 
DEAD (Warner, 1936), staning Boris Karloff as innocent 
ex -convict John Ellman, who is unjustly executed for the 
murder of a judge. When the tragic miscarriage of justice 
is discovered, a brilliant scientist (Edmund Gwenn) is 
permitted to use an experimental technique that might 
endow Ellman with new life. The plan succeeds, but 
Ellman is no longer the gentle soul that he once was. 
Now a vindictive living corpse, Ellman brutally elimi- 
nates the gangsters who framed him for murder before 
he suffers a second violent death. This creepy, atrnos- 
pheric Michael Curtiz effort provided the basic premise 
for a number of horror films yet to come, though few 
achieved the same level of quality. 

THE MAN THEY COULD NOT HANG (Columbia, 
1939) casts Boris Karloff as both zombie and scientist in 
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his lole of Dt. Savaard, 
a medical man who has 
developed a mechanical 
heart. When Savaard’s 
assistant recklessly 
offers to be the first 
recipient of the device, 
the young man fails to 
survive the delicate 
operation and Savaard 
is charged with murder. 
After his execution, the 
doctor's corpse is 
claimed by an associate 
who surgically implants 
a mechanical heart in 
Savaard's chest. The 
innovation is a success 
but Savaard has not 
been revived as the for- 
mer idealist devoted to 
preserving life. 

Obsessed with a desire 
for revenge, he carries 
out a brutal vendetta 
against the men who 
convicted him of mur- 
der. Luckily, a spark of 
decency still lingers within Dr. Savaard who finally sees 
the horror of his violent acts. In the final scene, the doc- 
tor destroys both himself and his invention. 

There is an abundance of chills and laughs in THE 
GHOST BREAKERS (Paramount, 1940), which has Bob 
Hope encountering zombies, murder and mayhem in a 
creepy Cuban mansion. Although Richard Carlson's final 




'mad' scene is a bit much, 
this atmospheric effort is 
more intricately plotted 
than the average Hope 
effort. The excellent cast 
includes Paulette Goddard, 

Paul Lukas, and a youthful 
Anthony Quinn. 

Mantan Moreland pro- 
vides some great comic 
relief as KING OF THE ZOMBIES (Monogram, 1941), a 
fair quickie helped by the presence of such fine actors as 
Henry (FREAKS) Victor and John (DESTINATION MOON) 
Archer. The silly script has a demented scientist attempt- 
ing to create a corps of zombie-soldiers that will serve out 
the cause of the llrird Reich. You can tell these guys are 
Nazi zombies since they start doing the goose step as 
soon as they climb out of their coffins. 

The restrained, smoothly acted I WALKED WITH A 
ZOMBIE (RKO, 1943) borrows it's structure and character 
relations from JANE EYRE. The story concerns a young 
woman (Frances Dee) who arrives at a Caribbean island 
to care for the mute, helpless wife of wealthy Tom 
Conway. Is the woman merely in a catatonic state or has 
she been transformed into a zombie by voodoo-practic- 
ing natives? The question is never really answered, but 
this mixture of quiet honor and poetic imagery presents 
us with an intriguing study of guilt-ridden psyches and 
past misdeeds that refuse to remain in the past. 



Mad scientist John Carradine creates a race of super- 
humans in the barely passable REVENGE OF THE ZOM- 



A icene from THE CHOST BkEAKERS 
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BIES (Monogram, 1943), another cheapie featuring a 
good comedic performance by Mantan Moreland. 
Predictably, Carradine meets a violent end at the hands 
of his creations, who lack human compassion. This silly 
effort exhibits a brisk pace due to the directorial skills of 
Steve Sekely who later handled the far better THE DAY 
OF THE TRIFFIDS (Allied, 1963). 

The insipid foolishness of VOODOO MAN 
(Monogram, 1944), featuring John Carradine as a laugh- 
able zombie, can only be matched by the sheer nonsense 
depicted in ZOMBIES ON BROADWAY (RKO, 1945). The 
latter effort has a pair of press agents trying to enlist a 
zombie for a nightclub act. It's hard to believe that such 
a misguided disaster utilizes the talents of director 
Gordon Douglas who scored a major triumph with the 
suspenseful THEM! in 1954. 





The medioae VALLEY OF THE ZOMBIES (Republic, 
1946) doesn't have a valley in it — or much of a zombie 
either. Ian Keith stars as an undertaker who comes back 
from the dead and embarks on a killing spree. This dull, 
primitive effort seems a lot longer than its 56 minute 
running time. 



Paramount decided to do a remake of THE GHOST 
BREAKERS as SCARED STIFF in 1953. This horror-comedy 
uses the same director (George Marshall), but is intended 
as a vehicle for stars Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. This 
popular comedy team turns up in a nightclub act where 
winsome Lizab^h Scott enlists their aid in exposing the 
causes of some spooky activities at her newly inherited 
mansion. The final half-hour of this film closely resem- 
bles that of the original Bob Hope-Paulette Goddard 
effort, with lots of frantic action, an abundance of atmos- 
phere and creepy encounters with the living dead. 

Popular B-grade director Edward L. Cahn displayed 
his fondness for zombie themes in CREATURE WITH 
THE ATOM BRAIN (Columbia, 1955), a fairly engaging 
SF-horror vehicle written by Curt Siodmak. the familiar 
story concerns a vindictive gangster and a weak-willed 
scientist who implant electronic devices in the skulls of 
dead men, re-animating them as murderous zombies. 
Despite some chilling sequences, the murders soon 
become very monotonous rather than frightening, with 
the walking corpses stiffly pursuing their victims and 
muttering "I. ..told. ..you. ..I'd. ..come. ..back." The 
thrilling climax, well choreographed by director Cahn, 
depicts a frantic confrontation between heavily armed 
troops and the zombie-sentries who defend the secret 
headquarters of the two main villains. Assaults with bul- 
lets and fragmentation grenades fail to stop the undead 
assassins who seem all but invulnerable. Special effects 
buffs will note Cahn's use of exploding squibs in this 
sequence, emphasizing the zombies' lack of respect for 
firepower. There is one great close-up of a marauding 
zombie whose mechanical strut continues unabated 
despite his being raked across the chest by a burst of 
machine-gun hre. 



An energetic performance by Lon Chaney, Jr. distin- 
guishes the otherwise ordinary THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
MAN (Allied, 1956), a fair rehash of THE WALKING 
DEAD. A ruthless criminal (Chaney), executed for a mur- 
der that he didn't commit, is brought back to life by the 
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unorthodox experiments of two renegade scientists. The 
re-animated corpse now seeks vengeance against the men 
who framed him for murder while the police discover 
that bullets are unable to stop the fiend. Director Jack 
Pollexfen endows the film with a GANGBUSTERS-styled 
narration and attempts to make this minor effort resem- 
ble a newsreel. 



THE ZOMBIES OF MORA TAU (Allied, 1957) is a trite 
but fast-moving rehash of clichfes taken from Monogram 
and PRC thrillers of the 1940s. Adventurers searching for 
a cache of precious gems encounter an army of the walk- 
ing dead on a small Island. Though impervious to bullets, 
the zombies are (predictably) afraid of fire and our heroes 
effectively defend themselves with torches and flare 
guns. This atmospheric thriller, directed by Edward L. 
Cahn, features a typically sensual but hard-edged perfor- 
mance by horror queen Allison Hayes. 


SUPERNATURAL UNDERSEA THRILLS! 



The unimaginative but fairly amusing VOODOO 
ISLAND (UA, 1957) moves at brisk pace, thanks to the 
skills of competent B-grade director Reginald LeBorg. 
Boris Karloff stars as Dr. Knight, a professional debunker 
of the supernatural whose expedition to a haunted island 
encounters voodoo rituals, zombies, cannibal plants and 
a number of other mystical obstacles. The strange occur- 
rences are never explained, but the film's characteriza- 
tions delve a bit more deeply than usual— and genre 
favorite Elisha Cook, Jr. delivers yet another delightfully 
creepy performance. Eerie music by Les Baxter is just as 
effective as the atmospheric scores that he composed for 


some of the Corman-Poe epics. 

Alien life forces utilized the bodies of dead earthlings 
in a trio of late fifties SF-horror melodramas. The most 
familiar of these efforts is probably Ed Wood's PLAN 
NINE FROM OUTER SPACE (DCA, 1958), an infamous 
quickie that may have inspired Astor's THE CAPE 
CANAVERAL MONSTERS (1959) which is just about as 
bad. At least watchable is INVISIBLE INVADERS (UA, 
1959), the last entry in Edward L. Cahn's zombie trilogy. 
The latter effort stars John Agar as a hard-bitten military 
man assigned to protect a trio of brilliant scientists doing 
experimental research in a secret laboratory. Hordes of 
walking corpses, re-animated by invading aliens, clash 
with Earth's armed forces as our heroes attempt to devel- 
op an effective weapon to be used against the grisly foes. 
Predictably, Earth is saved — but not before we are treated 
to a number of creepy encounters between the living and 
the dead. 





•- 


Crazed scientist George Coulouris feeds some well- 
stacked wenches to his pet cannibal tree in THE WOM- 
ANEATER (Columbia, 1959). George's strange activities 
are intended to provide a substance able to revive the 
dead but the previously mentioned tree requires human 
female hormones in order to produce such a substance. 
There's only one zombie in this flick, and we have to 
wait until the last ten minutes to finally see the shuffling, 
re-animated body of the scientist's housekeeper turn up. 
Coulouris delivers a good performance, though it's quite 
a come-down from his roles in such films as CITIZEN 
KANE (1941). 
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Ed Wood strikes again in NIGHT OF THE GHOULS 
(1960), a thriller never released to theaters because Wood 
couldn't afford to pay for the film's lab processing costs. 
The living dead wander the outskirts of Los Angeles until 
a pair of shrewd detectives discover the source of the 
nocturnal disturbances at the Isolated mansion of Dr. 
Acula (Shades of Forry Ackerman!). Tor Johnson hrms up 
as one of the walking stiffs. 

The prolific Robert Day directs DR. BLOOD'S COF* 
FIN (UA, 1963), another tale of scientific zombies emerg- 
ing in formerly quiet surroundings. A series of disappear- 
ances in a tiny Welsh villages is finally traced to the 
amoral experiments of a young doctor who is recklessly 
seeking to obtain the power of life after death. Although 
the basic premise is familiar and the visual horror is kept 
off screen for too long, this thriller still contains many 





effective moments. The best sequence is one of bone- 
chilling horror as the demented Dr. Blood (Kieron 
Moore) revives the corpse of his former lover's late hus- 
band, unleashing the fury of a murderous zombie. 

More undead doings are depicted in CASTLE OF THE 
LIVING DEAD (AlP, 1964), ano^er European horror flick 
released directly to TV by AlP. Christopher Lee stars as a 
reclusive nobleman who conducts a series of strange 
ejqwriments as part of a plan to raise his wife from the 
dead. Lee's character is the only apparent zombie in the 
film, though he is never clearly defined as a madman or a 



living corpse. This atmospheric Italo-French shocker has 
two or three moments of effective humor and manages 
to survive both its hollow dubbing and many genre 
cliches. Donald Sutherland provides much of the fun by 
making his saeen debut in a dual role as an inept police 
official and a cackling old witch. 

A pair of inept time-wasters based on zombie themes 
were officially released in 1964, though neither effort was 
seen much by anyone. Cinemation's I EAT YOUR SKIN 
has the Inhabitants of a small island being turned into 
flesh-eating zombies through the experiments of a lone- 
eagle scientist. The Sick was completed for several years 
before it was released on a double bill with the equally 
dreadful I DRINK YOUR BLOOD. Lxploitation king Barry 
Mahon directed THE DEAD ONE, a Mardl Gras produc- 
tion about a woman who uses voodoo to revive the 
corpse of her brother. Although THE DEAD ONE received 
some coverage in fanzines, it took a great deal of effort to 
find the title being booked at even the most obscure, 
third-rate grindhouses. 



The polished performance of John Drew Barrymore 
is the best thing about WAR OF THE ZOMBIES (AIP, 
1965), a fair mixture of costume drama and horror-fanta- 
sy. Barrymore plays Aderbal, a pagan high priest who 
uses black magic to create an army of sword-wielding 
zombies that clashes with Roman forces. Heavy-handed 
script and direction mar this strikingly photographed 
Galatea production, originally released on a double bill 
with THE LOST WORLD OF SINBAD. 

A delightfully grisly treatment of the undead theme 
is present in TERROR-CREATURES FROM THE GRAVE 
(Pacemaker, 1965), an enjoyable bit of hokey horror -ama 
that should be of interest to Barbara Steele fans. When a 
woman (Ms. Steele) murders her husband, he comes back 
fiom the dead In search of vengeance, lire bodies soon 
pile up, with each new victim being resurrected as a 
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plague-ridden zombie. Direaor Massimo Pupillo provides 
several high-powered shock sequences but, unfortunate- 
ly, this is yet another Barbara Steele thriller that only 
received limited distribution in the United States. 

Zombies prowl a distant world in Mario Bava's 
PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES (AIP, 1966) which actually 
has nothing to do with vampirism. When a spaceship is 
lost with all hands on a desolate planet, the bodies of the 
astronauts are reactivated by disembodied alien intel- 
lects. The landing of a sister ship marks the beginning of 
a war between the newly anived space soldiers and their 
former comrades, now a regiment of undead aggressors. 
This mixture of science-fiction, fast action and Gothic 
melodrama has scripting flaws but features the creepy 
photography and mist-covered landscapes for which 
Bava Is so well known. One highly effective scene, shot 
in slow motion, has astronaut-zombies tearing away their 
polythene shrouds as they rise from other-worldly graves. 

Another tale of the living dead is given the mote 



conventional setting of a 19th century Cornish village in 
Hammer's PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES (Fox, 1966). The 
story and character relations of this slickly made diriller 
seem bonowed from the slightly better WHITE ZOMBIE, 
updated with some typically gratuitous Hammer gore. An 
evil squire (John Carson) uses voodoo to aeate a force of 
zombie slaves that tirelessly work his tin mine. Director 
John Gilling creates some brutally exciting action 
sequences while the make-up department endows the 
zombies with honible outer green complexions. Gilling 
also displays some Roger Corman-Uke flair in a terrifying 
dream sequence done vrith a striking use of color. 

About 24 yean after playing the bonken scientist in 
REVENGE OF THE ZOMBIES, John Carradine was still up 
to his old tricks in THE ASTRO ZOMBIES (Gemini, 1967). 
This time out, Carradine plays Dr. DeMarco, who stages 
traffic accidents that provide the dead bodies used in his 
plan to create a race of electronically controlled zombies. 
In the meantime, both government agents and foreign 
spies seek to obtain Carradine's scientific secrets. This 
foolish but colorful chiller has it's moments and isn't 



quite the dog that most viewers have made it out to be. 
Actor Wayne Rogers co-wiote and co-produced this low 
budget effort. 

A s one can see, NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD fla- 
grantly broke the rules established by most previ- 
ous zombie efforts. Due to its renegade nature and 
semi-professional origins, the film remains a cult feature 
despite the fact that George Romero has since achieved 
mainstream recognition. When viewed within the con- 
text of thrillers with undead themes, the Romero effort 
emerges as an exemplary examination of the banality of 
evil in human form. Monstrous acts of violence seem 
even more appalling when they are committed by aea- 
tures that are human in appearance— yet utterly lacking 
in humanity. 
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V hen you're growing up in a small town surrounded 
by cemeteries, a zombie film can be a traumatic 
experience. To quote David Mickey Evans' RADIO 
FLYER: "it's not important how history happened, but 
how you remember it." 

I can remember rainy days in my grandmother's 
basement, a house on a hill by a cemetery, going through 
a steamer trunk full of E.C. Comics' horror titles. 1 can 
remember spending long hours, in my cold, dark, dank 
basement at home feeling like a mad scientist as 1 built 
and painted Aurora monster models kits. 1 can remember 
one Saturday afternoon at the Arion Movie Theater 
watching, through my fingers, the attack of George A. 
Romero's zombies in NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. 

I had faced the horrors of FRANKENSTEIN, experi- 
enced the blood of DRACULA and encountered the full 
gamut of Godzilla and his Japanese brethren. However, 
when 1 walked out of the moide theater that day, my life 
changed. I was nervous. I had nightmares. If the dead 
ever decided to vacate their final resting places there was 
no place for me to run or hide. Still, every weekend when 
they advertised the following week's double feature mati- 
nee , if zombies were on the bill, I could hardly wait for 
next weekend. 

As I got older, and my "set of reality" began to trans- 
form, Romero's NOTLD continued to be a standard I 
measured all other films against. Romero injected new 
life into the undead. While he was off making other 


films, such as MARTIN and THE CRAZIES, the exploita- 
tion filmmakers of Hollywood, Italy, and Spain would 
expand, tip-off and regurgitate what Romero had accom- 
plished. 

Up until the time that Romero made his film, the 
majority of the pre-NOTLD films used zombies in a tradi- 
tional sense. In the oc«ult world a zombie is "the body of 
dead person given the semblance of life by a supernatural 
force, usually for some evil purpose," according to Mr. 
Webster. However, Romero's zombies went around con- 
suming the flesh of the living. On the other hand, a 
ghoul is "an evil demon, originally of Oriental legend, 
supposed to feed on human beings, and especially to rob 
graves, prey on corpses, etc." So was Romero's cast of 
walking stiffs ghouls or zombies? Further confusing the 
issue is that, while many writers and reviewers lay the 
blame for Romero's walking stiffs on a "radioactive" 
satellite mentioned in the film, Romero has claimed in 
numerous interviews that the film never offers a specific 
explanation. 

What, exactly, constitutes a "zombie film"? 
Hollywood cannibalizes a variety of themes in order to 
come up with "high concept" films. At this point, it 
seems to be enough to say that if you have a "re-animat- 
ed" corpse in a script, then you have a zombie movie. Or 
is it? As I began to think about the films I was going to 
write about here, and watch a few that 1 had not viewed 
before, it came to me that the crux of these films seems 
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to be more about the cause of the dead’s arisal. Turning a 
discerning eye on the post-NOTLD zombie films, 1 found 
eight basic reason why the dead come back. 

The causes are diverse: revenge (in the E.C. Comic 
tradition); voodoo; aliens; man's scientific endeavors (be 
it chemical, viral or something else); Satan or demons; 
Lovecraftian factors; the just-plain-unexplained; and 
satirical causes. 

There are enough post-NOTLD zombie films to fill a 
book, but I only have a few pages. Hopefully you'll take a 
look at the filmography following this article and sample 
a few of the entries. Which are the gems and which are 
the turkeys? Look, if 1 had to sit through them, so should 
you. Besides, there is an audience for each and every one 
of these films— although that audience may vary in size 
and "taste." Without further ado, let’s begin out survey 
by examining a couple works of "non-fiction." 


T n 1988, director Wes Craven brought us THE SERPENT 
& THE RAINBOW. Based on a non-fiction book by 
Harvard ethnobotanist Wade Davis, Craven's tale 
focuses on a complex drug which may be the causal 
agent for zombies. However, Wade, portrayed by actor 
Bill Pulman, winds up enmeshed in the world of the 
occult. His' quest forces him to do battle with a voodoo 
, and he experiences first hand what a person 


goes through to become a zombie. Wade succeeds in 
defeating the priest, thereby reclaiming his soul and 
rejoining the living. 1 had the fortune to travel to Haiti 
while the crew was shooting on location. Are there truly 
zombies? As described in Wade's book and Craven's 
film— yes. I've experienced a few moments in my life 
where I've felt like I have come in contact with the mys- 
tical. One of those moments occurred in Haiti. While the 
film is able to capture few such moments, I would recom- 
mend Wade's book to anyone interested in all the mysti- 
cal and factual sides of the subject. 

VOODOO DAWN (1990), on the other hand, tries to 
utilize some factual elements to foster its fiction. Written 
by NOTLD co-author John Russo, and based on his novel 
of the same title, the film has a voodoo high priest 
washed onto the shores of the deep south. Actor Tony 
Todd, fresh out of his role from the remake of NOTLD, 
plays the voodoo priest. Russo's book was very entertain- 
ing, but the film moves at a slower pace. The production 
values and effects are okay, but the acting is a little flat, 
and a few of the southern accents seem to fade in and 
out. Facts give way to effects, but they can't help a script 
that's short on action and long on wind. Distributed and 
marketed by Russo's own company, the film showed up 
at a few video rental stores. However, it seems to have 
disappeared of late. 

There are two wonderful "occult" zombie films that 
are very hard to find. TEMPTER and SUGAR HILL are 
both black zombie films. TEMPTEI^ written and directed 
by James Bond III, was never actually released, but there 
are several video copies floating around. Using an all- 
black cast. Bond brings the mythology home and is able 
to effectively combine story and effects. Unfortunately, 
many distributors felt that there was no market for a 
black zombie film. SUGAR HILL, directed by Paul 
Maslansky, is more readily available. A high priestess 
summons up zombies to revenge the death of a black 
nightclub owner. Made in 1974, the film tries to combine 
its horror elements with the action typical of black 
exploitation films of the day, such as SHAFT. An amusing 
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same plot devices as the first two films, interesting twists 
can be found in the structure of the church and in the 
mechanism the medieval monks have installed to 
destroy the building should the plague threaten to break 
out from the grave. Of the three films, this one seems to 
be the most well-conceived, and the best photographed. 
Still, all three films offer a fairly memorable zombie expe- 
rience. 

F lsewhere in the sup>ernatural realm lies the mysteri- 
ous world of H.P. Lovecraft, filled with dark and alien 
forces — forces that sometimes grant men knowledge 
which eventually brings about their downfall. Unique to 
Lovecraft's work is the passion that drives his main char- 
acters. They are all consumed by their quest for forbid- 
den knowledge, a quest that establishes them as classical 
tragic figures. In 198S, director Start Gordon, with the 
help of screenwriters Dennis Paoli and William J. Norris, 
brought Lovecraft's "Herbert West, Re-Animator" to the 
saeen as RE-ANIMATOR. Actor Jeffery Combs, working 
with an inventive script, creates a truly impressive screen 
character in Herbert West. West discovers a glowing 
green compound that re-animates the dead, but it is such 
a shocking experience for the dearly departed that they 
are virtually uncontrollable upon their return. Enrolling 


little diamond in the 
rough, SUGAR HILL 
does not seem to know 
what type of movie it 
really wants to be. 

One of the most 
graphic, mystical zom- 
bie films to date (other 
than Romero's, of 
course) is an Italian film 
called ZOMBIE. Released 
here in the states in 
1980, cult director Lucio 
Fulco mixed location 
and legend to come up 
with a memorable zom- 
bie film that still offers 
the same punch after 
ten years. Blamed for 
the most part on a tropi- 
cal virus, the zombies 
are featured in numer- 
ous gory scenes, the most outstanding coming when a 
female is pulled towards a splintered door, resulting in 
her eye being skewed by a splinter. A great Italian zombie 
film. 


D emons! As if walking corpses that go around eating 
the living aren't bad enough on their own, just imag- 
ine if they were possessed by evil spirits and couldn't 
be put down with a bullet to the head. In this category, 
we should single out Sam Raimi's original EVIL DEAD 
film. A group of college students stumble upon a cabin in 
the woods. After reading aloud passages from "The Book 
of the Dead," the unsuspecting kids are possessed by evil 
spirits from the woods. The film is unique in that the 
horror mixes effectively with satire. Raimi's film has its 
share of gripping and gory moments, including some 
flesh eating and hacking. 

Demons of a nastier sort raise the dead in Dario 
Argento's DEMONS and DEMONS 2. A group of students 
unearth Nostradamus' grave and discover a strange mask. 
When one of the students puts it on and cuts herself, she 
winds up with a festering boil. Soon the demonic infec- 
tion spreads and she is transformed into a flesh-eating 
zombie. The first film is set in a movie house, the sequel 
in an apartment house. Both films were directed by 
Mario Bava's son, Lamberto Bava. The original film is the 
better of the two films; the sequel is poorly dubbed and 
many of the effects sequences are edited down. 

Telling basically the same story, but in a different 
wrapper, is Michele Soavi's THE CHURCH, produced by 
Dario Argento. In Italy the film was released as DEMONS 
3, and it's not hard to see why. This story begins with a 
group of the possessed who are hunted down and slain 
by a band of medieval knights. A church is erected on 
top of their mass grave. While this film uses many of the 
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in Mlskatonic University to con- 
tinue his studies, West elicits the 
help of his roommate Dan Cain 
to discover the proper dose of 
his elixir. 

Gordon's poetic ending left 
a hook for Brian Yuzna to direct 
the sequel BRIDE OF RE-ANIMA- 
TOR. While Woody Keith and 
Rick Fry's script, along with 
Yuzna'a direction, pays tribute 
to the classic film BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN, this film also 
offers the viewer some interest- 
ing re-animated dead. As West 
continues his experiments, he 
tries combining a variety of odd 
body parts and brings them back 
to lie. At the end, after Cain is 
spurned by his reanimated love, 
reconstructed from a variety of spare body parts. West's 
creations come to take their vengeance. 

Both of the films capture an aspect of Lovecraft's 
prose, while taking the author's concepts to far more 
explicit ends. During a recent interview, Yuzna told me 
that West may be gone, but he's not forgotten: Yuzna is 
trying to put together a RE-ANIMATOR 3 and reunite the 
team from the first film. 

Director/screenwriter Dan O'Bannon used Lovecraft's 
novella "The Case of Charles Dexter Ward" as back- 
ground material for THE RESURRECTED. In the film, 
Ward uncovers the notes of an ancestor who dabbled in 
the mysterious arts. Ward discovers the "reflux," which 
when poured upon the "essential salts" of a cremated 
person, or upon the flesh of a corpse, gives birth to a 
hideous creation. Most of these ill-generated creatures 
live in a pit located in his warlock ancestor's lab. 
Lovecraft's novella focuses a bit more on these mysteri- 
ous re-animated creations than does the film. O'Bannon 
does a fairly good job, considering the limited budget he 
had to work with. Although some of the effects and sets 
are on the cheapo side, Chris Sarandon turns in a striking 
performance as both Ward and his warlock ancestor. The 
screenplay concentrates largely on the mystery at hand 
and the zombie references become secondary to the sto- 

ry- 

CTHULHU MANSION, by director/writer J.P Simon is 
truly a poor Lovecraft rip-off. Simon draws upon a vari- 
ety of the elements from the Lovecraft mythos in an 
attempt to spice up a typical "haunted house" story. As 
the evil forces are freed, some of the dead come back to 
life. Revenge is the primary motivation, flesh eating is 
secondary. The performances are pretty bad, and the 
script is so substandard that it becomes laughable. If you 
see it on your video shelf make sure they pay you to rent 
it. 

Before we venture away from zombie films with liter- 


ary progenitors, this seems like a 
good place to mention Stephen 
King's PET SEMATARY. Mary 
Lambert directed the film ver- 
sion, based on a screenplay by 
King. Anyone or anything dead 
that's buried in an ancient indi- 
an burial ground just beyond 
the "pet sematary" comes back 
to life. However, the revived 
creatures are not quite right. The 
film benefits from a good saipt; 
King does a fine job of adapting 
his own novel. However, the 
production values and cine- 
matography are a little too plas- 
tic to suffice in such a moody 
piece. The dead do a limited 
amount of flesh eating and are 
driven more by revenge. We're 
never told just what the spirits ate seeking to avenge— 
but that's what sequels are for. 

However, PET SEMATARY II does not seek to offer 
any more of an explanation as to why the living dead are 
so evil. The plot is similar to that of the first film, but this 
time the story is told from a teenager's point of view, 
rather than adult's. Both films offer their share of scary 
moments. 1 think the effects in the sequel are much bet- 
ter, and more believable. Screenwriter Richard Outten 
points out in the sequel that not only are the dead evil, 
but they smell pretty bad, too. 

T he zombies that appeared in the classic E.C. Comics 
always seem to arise from their graves to seek 
revenge for crimes committed against them. Romero 
and King teamed up on the anthology film CREEPSHOW 
to pay homage to that E.C. tradition. The episodes 
"Something to Tide You Over" and "Father's Day" both 
feature zombies animated as a result of crimes committed 
against them — namely murder. 

Meanwhile, the 1972 film TALES FROM THE CRYPT, 
which is actually based on four tales from the E.C. Comic 
title of the same name, features two zombie tales. 
"Reflections of Dead" tells the story of a man running 
out on his family for his mistress. Once on the road 
though, they have an accident. The runaway husband 
wanders for a time until he returns to the home of his 
mistress, who is now blind as a result of the accident. He 
finally sees his reflection in a mirrored table top and 
screams at the revelation that he has become a walking 
corpse. "Poetic Justice" features Peter Cushing as a kind 
old man who likes to entertain the children of the neigh- 
borhood. A jealous neighbor torments him to such an 
extent, with the aid of "poison" Valentine's Day cards, 
that he commits suicide. A year later, on Valentine's Day, 
Cushing's corpse returns from the grave seeking revenge. 
He does not consume flesh, but he does remove the beat- 



These hands are looking to grab a pair of. ..what? 
From TArES FROM THE CRYPT 
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ing heart of his tormentor. A year lat- 
er the same film company released 
VAULT OF HORROR, again featuring 
stories based on the E.C. Comics. 

Though none of the four episodes fea- 
trued a zombie, the film ends with the 
characters leaving the crypt and 
becoming zombies as they fade into 
the night. 

In 1986, Wes Craven and screen- 
writer Bruce OACOB'S LADDER) Joel 
Rubin teamed up on DEADLY 
FRIEND, based on Diana Henstell's 
novel Friend. An Interesting mixture 
of sub-genres come together in this 
one to relate a basic zombie revenge 
tale. Matthew Laboiteaux plays a 
child genius who inserts the “brain” 
of his destroyed robot into the head 
of his dead girlfriend, played by Kristy 
(“Buffy the Vampire Slayer) Swanson. 

The results are successful, but she 
drifts between her own identity and 
the robot's. When the robot is in charge, he seeks his 
revenge on those who were responsible for his destruc- 
tion. 

An executed prisoner seeks revenge for his wrongful 
death in PRISON. The film Is set in an old prison, re- 
opened due to overcrowding in other facilities. An evil 
spirit/zombie walks the halls of the old prison, killing 
inmates. He seeks to avenge his death in the electric 
chair at the hands of the chief guard, who has since 
become the warden. The film is directed by Renny 
Harlin, who brings to it his unique flare for 
action/adventure. If you find a video cassette with a New 
World logo on It, snatch it up. The film was acquired by 
“Goodtlmes” video, and is available under that label in 
an inferior format. 

ometimes the dead get up and walk as a result of 
other outside forces — such as aliens! For example, in 
NIGHT OF THE CREEPS, an alien 
slug enters the bodies of both the living 
and the dead to feed and breed. As a 
result, the dead like to “french kiss” so 
that they can pass along these space 
slugs. Directed and written by Fred 
Dekker, who also gave us MONSTER 
SQUAD and ROBOCOP 3, the film's 
star Tom Atkins utters such memorable 
lines as, “Girls, I have good news and 
bad news. The good news is that your 
dates are here. The bad news is they're 
dead!” For all the film's shortcomings, 
it remains entertaining. 

1972's HORROR EXPRESS offered 
the tale of an ape man found frozen in 


ice being transported back by train 
for study. The ice melts and the ape 
man comes to life, possessed and dri- 
ven by an alien life force. The film 
offers a memorable moment as vari- 
ous dead bodies come back to life in 
droves, bleeding from around the 
eyes, orchestrated by the alien life 
force, who wants to "convert” the 
train's last two survivors. Produced 
through a collaboration of Spanish 
and Italian filmmakers, the film stars 
Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing and 
Telly Savalas. 

The dead return in a more com- 
pressed form in director/writer Don 
Coscarelli's PHANTASM trilogy. The 
"Tall Man" removes the dead from 
their graves so that they can be pre- 
pared and brought back to life to act 
as slaves in an alien dimension. The 
film centers on the quest of two char- 
acters, Mike and Reggie, and their 
attempt to rid the world of this menace. Each town they 
come to on their travels has already been transformed 
Into a ghost town by the Tall Man. The dead in these 
films are very hostile and aggressive. We never learn 
what the reanimation process actually involves, but the 
dead don't seem to possess a need to eat flesh. Coscarelli 
is currently working on the last film in the trilogy. He 
has no distributor as of yet, but I'm sure that we'll we see 
the film in the theaters come the faU of 1993. 

A different kind of alien encounter causes the death 
of a large portion of mankind — leaving droves of tempo- 
rary zombies and a handful of survivors. NIGHT OF THE 
COMET is the story of Valley Girls looking for meaning 
in a world forever changed by the comet. The zombies 
here are flesh-eaters, but they don't persist for long. As a 
result of a limited exposure to the force of the comet, 
they soon begin to turn to dust. The zombies are more of 
a minor plot device than a focal point of the film. 





’I've lost the other half of my Ben Wa 
golden ball set. Have you seen it?" 
From PHANTASM 



The ’highlight’ of Joe Piscopo's 
poit-Saturday Night Live career. 
From DEAD HEAT 


L eaving behind tales of alien inter- 
vention, let's look at several films 
that feature walking dead as a 
result of man-made misadventures. In 
DEAD AND BURIED, the town sheriff 
discovers that a few of the town's new 
residents look a lot like various missing 
and dead folks. Jack Albertson plays an 
insane undertaker who brings the dead 
back to life, judging his endeavors to be 
works of art. The dead don't eat flesh, 
brains or much of anything. But they 
look pretty good, considering. Robert 
Shusett & Dan O'Bannon's screenplay 
is more of a mystery movie, with-some 
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nasty moments, than a zombie flick. 

Overall, DEAD AND BURIED is a very 
entertaining and well-produced film. 

In DEAD HEAT, Joe Piscopo res- 
urrects his dead partner, Treat 
Williams, with a strange machine. 

Wiliams' re-animation Is only a tem- 
porary state, as the energy used to 
bring him back will eventually 
destroy him. With the city being 
overrun by violent undead crimi- 
nals, Piscopo and Williams seek to 
uncover the people behind this sin- 
ister plot (who ate also responsible 
for Williams' murder). There are 
some great special effects, but they 
can't salvage this bad script, nor 
Piscopo's bad acting. 

Last year, director Robert 
Zemeckis gave us a story of the vain 
dead in DEATH BECOMES HER. 

With an outstanding cast, the plot 
deals with two competitive women 
who go looking for the fountain of youth, only to find 
it has a down side: eternal life doesn't mean eternal 
beauty. Bruce Willis plays a talented plastic surgeon 
who ^so turns out to be an 
outstanding make-up artist 
for the dead. The outstand- 
ing special effects featured 
in the film received an 
Oscar this past year. It's a 
wonderfully written script, 
with fine performances by 
Willis, Meryl Streep and 
Goldie Hawn. 

In the three RETURN 
OF THE LIVING DEAD 
films, we learn that the 
events of NOTLD were actu- 
ally true, and occurred as a 
result of exposure to a toxic 
gas. In ROTLD (neat 
acronym, that), the dead 
come back in all shapes and 
states of decay. We learn 
that they don't really crave 
flesh, just brains. Why? To 
ease the pain of death (look- 
ing for logic? You've come 
to the wrong place). The 
first two films were come- 
dies. The third film, direct- 
ed by Brian Yuzna, takes on 
a serious theme. The film 
utilizes the set-up of the 
first two films, but this film 


focuses on the pain of a woman 
brought back by her boyfriend, who 
could not stand losing her. In order 
to deal with her newfound hunger, 
she pierces her flesh — the pain takes 
her mind off of the hunger. 

Another new wrinkle in this film 
is a locking exo-skeleton that the 
army develops, in order to control 
and use the dead (they're bolted into 
the exo-skeletons). This is a truly 
neat idea, one which Yuzna says that 
he could do an entire film around — if 
ROTLD III does well at the box 
office. 

Thanks to advances in the quali- 
ty and availability of low-cost video 
equipment, there have been a score 
of recent zombie films shot on video. 
Some of them are okay, but the 
majority ate pretty terrible. The bad 
ones tend to suffer from both a lack 
of filmmaking knowledge and bad 
writing. A couple of the worst efforts are REDNECK 
ZOMBIES and ZOMBIE ARMY. On the other hand, a lit- 
tle film called THE DEAD NEXT DOOR is surprisingly 
decent. The latter film fea- 
tures such wrinkles as; spe- 
cial zombie cop squads; pro- 
testors for zombie rights; 
and a quest for a cure for 
those bitten by zombies. 

T hat's all the zombie 
films 1 can stand! There 
are even more zombie 
films to be found in the fol- 
lowing filmography. 

As for NOTLD — the 
inspiration for most of the 
aforementioned films — an 
important question 
remains: will Romero make 
any more zombie films? In 
an interview I did with him 
on the set of THE DARK 
HALF, he said that he would 
eventually like to return to 
the undead. He didn't offer 
any specifics, but one can 
only hope that Romero and 
the dead may someday 
resume their love affair. 


(o go bock in the theater. 

From RETUflN OF THf LIVING DEAD 
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Key to entries: 

2. 3. 

t t 

1. ZOMBIE MOVIES (99) (Italy) @ 4. 

5. THE LIVING CELLUOID 

6. 'The Video Dead' 

7. D: Greg Romero 

1. The most common name of the film. 

2. Year of first release. 

3. Country that produced the film (other than 
America). 

4. 'd" means that it is an anthology film. 

5. Other titles the film was released under. 

6. If it’s an anthology film, the name of the specific 
tales that featured zombies. 

7. The ditector(s) of the film ("/W" is appended if they 
also wrote the film) 


D: Andrea Bianchl 

CANNIBALS IN THE STREET (80) 

(Italy • Spain) 

D: Anthony M. Dawson 

CEMETERY OF TERROR (84) (Mexico) 

D/W: Ruben Galindo Jr. 

THE CHILDREN (80) 

D: Max Kalmanowicz y 

CHILDREN SHOULDN’T PLAY WITH DEAD THINGS (72) 
D: Beniamin Qark 

THE CHILLING (89) 

D: Deland Nuse 

CHOPPER CHICKS IN ZOMBIE TOWN (90) 

DAV: Dan Hoskins 

CHUD 2: BUD THE CHUD (89) 

D: David Irving 


THE ALCHEMIST (81) 

D: James Amonte 

THE ALIEN DEAD (80) 

IT FELL FROM THE SKY 

D: Fred Olen Ray 

ARMY OF DARKNESS • EVIL DEAD 3 (93) 
D: Sam Raimi 

BLOODEATERS(80) 

FOREST OF PEAR 
D/W: Chuck McCatann 

BRAINDEAD (9^ (New Zealand) 

DEAD/AUVE 

D: Peter Jackson 

BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR (90) 

D; Brian Yuzna 

BURIAL GROUND (85) 


THE CHURCH (91) (Italy) 

DEMONS 3 
D: Michele Soavi 

CITY OF THE WALKING DEAD (80) (Italy -Spain) 
NIGHTMARE CITY 

D: Umberto Lenzi 

THE CORPSE (71) (England) 

CRUCIBLE OF HORROR 

D; Viktor Ritells 

CREEPSHOW (82) @ 

'Something to Tide You Over"; "Father's Day" 

D: George Romero 

CRUCIBLE OF HORROR (69) 

D: Viktors Ritells 

CTHULHU MANSION (90) (Spain) 

D/W: J.P. Simon 
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CURSE OF THE BLUE LIGHTS (88) 
D-JohnJ.Johiuon 

THE CURSE OF THE SCREAMING 
DEAD (82) 

D: Tony Malanowskl 

DAWN OF THE MUMMY (81) (Italy) 

D; Ron Handy 

DEAD AND BURIED (81) 

D: Gaiy A. Sherman 

DEAD HEAT (88) 

D; Mark Goldblatt 

DEAD PEOPLE (74) 

MESSIAH OF EVIL 
RErURN OF THE UVING DEAD 
REVENGE OF THE SCREAMING 

DEAD 

DAV; Gloria Katz & WlUaid Huyck 

DEAD PIT (90) 

D: Brett Leonard 

DEADLY FRIEND (86) 

D: Wes Craven 

DEATH BECOMES HER(99 
D; Robot Zemeckis 

DEATH DREAM ( 72 ) 

DFJtP OF NIGHT: NIGHT WALK 
D; Bob dark 

DEATH STALKER Ik DUEL OF THE TITANS (86) 

D; Jim Wynorski 

DEATH WARMED UP (84) (New Zealand) 

D: David Blyth 

DEMONS (85) (Italy) 

D: Lamberto teva 

DEM(H<IS 2; THE NIGHTMARE IS BACK (86)(ltaly) 


FRANKENHOOKER (90) 
D: Frank Henenlotter 


FROZEN SCREAM (80) 
D: Frank Roach 


GARDEN OF THE DEAD (72) 
D: John Hayes 


GATES OF HELL (81) (Italy) 
TWIIJGHT OF THE DEAD 

nTV OF THE LIVING DEAD 

THE FEAR 

FFAR TN THE CITY OF THE LIVING 

D: Lucio Fukl 


GRAVEYARD OF HORROR (73) 
(Spain) 

NECROPHAGUS 
D/W: Miguel Madrid 


THE HANGING WOMAN (71) 
D: John Davidson 


HARO ROCK ZOMBIES (84) 
D: Krishna Shah 


HORROR EXPRESS (72) (Spain ■ 
Italy) 

D: Eugenio Maitla 


HORROR OF THE ZOMBIES (74) 
(Spain) 

D/W: Armando De Ossorio 


THE HORROR SHOW (89) 
D: James Isaac 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN CORPSES (72) 
D/W: Paul Harrison 


I WAS A TEENAGE ZOMBIE (86) 
D: John Elias Mlchalakls 


I WAS A TEENAGE ZOMBIE FOR THE FBI (84) 
D: Marius Penczner 


D: Lamberto Bava 

DR. BUTCHER, M.D.; MEDICAL DEVUTE (79) (Italy) 
QUEEN OF THE CANNIBALS 

D/W: Francesco Martino 

DON'T OPEN THE WINDOW (74) fltaly) 

BREAKFAST AT THE MANCHESTER MORGUE 

D: Jorge Gtau 


MUTANT (83) 

NIGHT SHADOWS 
D: John "Bud" Cardos 

NEON MANIACS (86) 
D: Joseph Mangine 

NIGHT LIFE (89) 

D: David Acomba 


EVIL DEAD (83) 

D: Sam Raimi 

EVIL DEAD 2: DEAD BY DAWN 
(87) 

D: Sam Raimi 

FEAR NO EVIL (81) 

D/W: Frank Uloggla 

FIEND (80) 

D/W: Don Dohler 



NIGHT OF THE COMET (84) 

D/W: Thom Eberhardt 

NIGHT OF THE CREEPS (86) 

D/W: Fred Dekker 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING BABES 
(87) 

D: Jon Valentine 

NIGHT OF THE SEAGULLS (7S) 
(Spain) 
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NIGHT OF THE DEATH CULT 

D/W: Aniundo De Ossoilo 


RAIDERS OF THE LIVING DEAD (86) 
D; Samuel M. Shennan 


NIGHT OF THE ZOMBIES (61) 

GAMA 693: NIGHT OF THE WERMACHT ZOMBIES 

D/W; Joel M. Reed 

NIGHT OF THE ZOMBIES (8^ (Italy • Spain) 

D: Vincent Dawn 

OASIS OF THE ZOMBIES (81) {Fiance -Spain) 

D: A.M. Frank 

ONE DARK NIGHT (82) 

D/W: Thomas McLoughUn 

OF GODS & THE UNDEAD (69) (Brazil) 

D/W;Ruy Guerra 

THE OTHER HELL (80) 

D: Stefan C^lowsky 

PETSEMATARY(89) 

D-.Maiy Lambert 

PET SEMATARY II (92) 

D: Maiy Lambert 

PHANTASM (79) 

D/W; Don Cmc^Ul 

PHANTASM 2 (88) 

D/W; Don Coscarelll 

PHANTASM 3 (93) 

D/W: Don Coscarelll 


RE-ANIMATOR (85) 

D; Smart Gordon 

REDNECK ZOMBIES (88) 

D: (Clicks Lewnes 

THE RESURRECTED (92) 

D: Dan O'Baimon 

RETURN OF THE BLIND DEAD (73) {Spain) 

D/W: Armando De Ossorlo 

RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD (85) 

D/W: Dan O'Baimon 

RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 2 (88) 

D/W: Ken Wiederhom 

RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 3 • ASHES TO ASHES (93) 
D: Brian Yuzna 

REVENGE OF THE LIVING ZOMBIES (88) 

D; BUI Hlnzman 

REVENGE OF THE DEAD (84) (Ital)1 
D: Pupl Avatl 

REVENGE OF THE ZOMBIES (81) (Hong Kong) 

D; Horace Menga 

SEEDPEOPLE(99 
D; Peter Manoogiw 

SERPENT & THE RAINBOW (88) 


PRISON (88) 

D: Reimy HaiUn 

PSYCHOMANU (72) (England) 
D; Don Sharp 

RABID GRANNIES (89) 

D: Emmanuel Kervyn 


D; Wes Craven 




SEVEN DOORS OF DEATH (81) (Italy) 
THE BEYOND 
D: Lucto Fold 

SHANKS (74) 

D; William Castle 
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SHOCK WAVES (75) 

D: Ken Wledertioni 

SOlESURVlVOK(82) 

D/W: Thom Eberhardt 

SUGAR HILL (74) 

TW. ZOMBlF-i: OF SUGAR HILL 

D: Pau] Maslanskjr 

TALES FROM THE CRYPT (72) ® (England) 
'Poetic Justice"; "Reflections of Death' 

D: Freddie Francis 

TEMPTER (7) 

D/W: James Bond m 

TOMB OF THE UNDEAD (7Z) 

D/W: John Hayes 

TOMB OF THE BLIND DEAD (72) (Spain) 

THF. BLIND DEAD 

D/W: Aimando De Ossoilo 

TOXIC ZOMBIES (84) 

D/W: Charles McCrann 

TWO EVIL EYES (90) ® 

"The Facts In the Case of M. Valdemar" 

D/W: George A. Romero 

VAULT OF HORROR (73) ® (England) 

TALES FROM THE CRYPT 2 

D: Roy Ward Baker 

VENGEANCE OF THE ZOMBIES (72) {^>aln) 


D: Leon Klimovsky 

VIDEO DEAD (87) 

D: Robert Scott 

THE VINEYARD (89) (Hong Kong) 

D: William Rice 

VIRGIN AMONG THE LIVING DEAD (71) (Spain) 
D:Jess Franco 

VOODOO DAWN (90) 

D: Steven Flerberg 

ZOMBIE (80) fltaly) 

ZOMBIE FLESH EATERl 

ZOMBIE 2 
D: Ludo Fulcl 

ZOMBIE ARMY (91) 

D; Betty Stapleford 

ZOMBIE HIGH (87) 

THE SCHOOL THAT ATE MY BRAIN 

D: Ron Link 

ZOMBIE INFERNO (81) (Italy) 

D: Bruno Mattel 

ZOMBIE LAKE (84) 

D: J.A. Laser 

ZOMBIE NIGHTMARE (8Q 
D: John Branman 
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Up Close & Perscral 


An in-deplh look at a few choice zombie 
flicks of the past two decades 


I n the film LOVE STORY, Ryan O'Neal's character pos- 
es the question: “What can you say about a girl who 
died?" In 1968's NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD and 
the zombie films which followed it, the question is: 
“What can you say about a girl/guy who died, then ram- 
pages as a inindlessly murderous walking corpse?* There 
is quite a lot to say, but most of it can be summed up in 
PET SEMATARY's tag line: 'Sometimes dead is better.' 
This article takes an in-depth look at six specific zombie 
films, a selection that includes both the good and the 
bad of the post-NIGHT OF THE UVING DEAD legions. 


ET SEMATARY, a 1989 release, is a commercially 
I ^successful adaptation of Stephen King's novel. 
\m^ Filmed for a mere $9 million, the movie made 
over SSO million for Paramount Pictures. The story 
(which is essentially King's interi»etatlon and expansion 
of W.W. Jacob's short story "The Monkey's Paw") con- 
fronts the difficulty of accepting the finality of death. It 
is character Louis Creed's inability to deal with death 
that brings about the horrific events that drive him 
beyond the bounds of sanity. Creed (portrayed by Dale 
Midkiff) is a physician. His life is focused on healing. As 
soon as he assumes his career in a new locale, however, 
he is confronted with death. An accident victim dies 
despite the doctor's efforts to save him. This victim 
become's Creed's 'guardian ghost" but cannot stop the 
events which lure the physician into a major denial of 
mortality. 

Starting with the family cat— which is a weird look- 
ing CTeature even prior to being brought back from the 
grave — and rapidly escalating to family members. Dr. 
Creed is on a mission. In the lengthiest re-animation seg- 
ment, Creed resurrects his young son, after the child is 
killed crossing a road frequented by commercial vehicles. 
The parents bear the full burden of guilt for their son's 
death, and Creed's attempt to triumph over tragedy cer- 
tainly strikes a powerful emotional cord with the audi- 
ence. For Creed's wife Rachel (played by Denise Crosby), 
the guilt factor had previously reached its apex in her 
childhood. She was forced to nurse a sister who was 
dying of spina! meningitis, and the sister died while 
Rachel was left alone with her in the house. This segment 
of the film has enormoxis disquieting potential, but is 
played so broadly (the actor portraying the sister is a man 
in ^ag) that it merely skirts its possibilities. 
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The sequence that does deliver its emo- 
tional potential is the funeral of the son. In 
this scene, Rachel's father accuses his son-in- 
law of responsibility for the child's death. 

The fistfight that ensues causes the jostling 
of the coffin and subsequent exposure of the 
corpse. The shock Impact is high: The grief 
of ^e mourners and respect for the dead are 
superseded by the animosity between grand- 
father and son-in-law. Their pettiness and 
inability to address their sorrow is the most 
disturbing element of the plotline, as well as 
being a symbolic precursor of the doctor's 
subsequent literal disturbance of the 
deceased. — 

Director Mary Lambert handles this with a nice 
touch, and also does well with the return of the son. The 
boy alternates between a teeth-grinding viciousness and 
a ^erubic sweetness. The kid describes the atrocities he's 
committed in a baby-talk voice: When he says "1 want to 
play with you" the last word is pronounced "yew." He 
wields a mean scalpel (taken from Daddy's medical bag), 
and slices a nasty piece of Achilles' tendon from neigh- 
bor Jud (Fred Gwynne.) This is only fitting, since Jud is 
the one who informed Louis Creed of the supernatural 
powers of the Indian burial grounds near the pet ceme- 
tery. When Louis comes to terms with his son's aberra- 
tions, he still maintains a misguided sense that next time 
will he different. Soon, he bears additional guilt for his 
wife's death at the hand of their child. 

Certainly, this fable of the Creed family is over- 
whelming in its despair and horror. Yet, the film does 
not deliver its emotional weight. Actor Midkiff is never 
febrile or demented enough to soundly register the moti- 
vations behind his character's actions. When Louis 
Inevitably takes his wife's lifeless body to the Indian bur- 
ial grounds, the audience reaction is: "What a stupid 
jerki" The desired response 
should be dread, compounded 
with compassion for a man dri- 
ven to such desperate behavior. 

Denise Crosby's Rachel is also 
lacking in dimension. 

Considering the information 
about her traumatic childhood, 
her dismay over her son's death 
is not conveyed with enough 
emotion. Somehow director 
Lambert only scratched the sur- 
face of the emotional tension of 
the novel. This unfulfilled inten- 
sity leaves the audience craving 
for more. Unfortunately, all it 
receives is a limp sequel, PET 
SEMATARY 2, also directed by 
Lambert, which delivers even 
less than its predecessor. 


Certainly, this 
fable of the Creed 
family is over- 
whelming in its 
despair and hor- 
ror, Yet, the film 
does not deliver 
its emotional 
weight 
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erhaps because they are not so 
weighty in subject matter, the zom- 
bie episodes written by Stephen King 
in CREEPSHOW are substantially more suc- 
cessful. Collaborating with NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD director George Romero, 
King sends up the old E.C. horror comics 
with reverence and style. The first story, 
entitled "Father's Day," is pure E.C. A finan- 
cially secure family meets annually on 
Father's Day to celebrate the death of the 
tyrannical patriarch. This year, said tyrant 
returns to join the party. All the characteri- 
zation is minimal, but that doesn't stop 
some scene-stealing by actress Carrie Nye, who winds up 
with her head on a platter. The Tom Savinl make-up and 
Michael Gornick cinematography enhance the comic 
book ambience of ail the tales in this anthology film. 
More motivation and substance is evident in the story 
"Something To Tide You Over," but it's still a homage to 
the E.C. tradition. 

Here, a TV producer (Leslie Nielsen) wreaks revenge 
on his wife and her lover in a most sadistic manner. He 
forces the lover (Ted Danson) to bury himself neck-deep 
in sand on a private beach below the high tide line. To 
add insult to injury, the producer (always theatrical in 
the extreme) places a TV set in front of the lover. The set 
shows the image of the wife, on another part of the 
beach, also buried up to her neck in sand. She is in a 
greater state of peril since the surf is already blasting her 
face. The lover vows revenge. Later, the producer is men- 
aced by the water-logged duo; they make a great pair of 
zombies, leaking water from the bullet holes inflicted by 
the quaking producer. This sequence has a fine com- 
mand of atmosphere and style. Nielsen revels in playang 
the vindictive spouse who never really loved his wife, but 
won't allow her to leave the 
marriage. His enormous ego is 
what drives him to his murder- 
ous actions, and Nielsen makes 
the character simultaneously 
funny and revolting. Danson 
plays the straightman to 
Nielsen's antics, and Gaylen 
Ross (the soggy spouse) has lit- 
tle to do but yell, and dribble. 
Maybe having the female lead 
in Romero's DAWN OF THE 
DEAD was enough satisfaction 
for Ross. In any case, these two 
tales from CREEPSHOW are fun 
to watch and demand little 
intellectual exercise from an 
audience. They are perversely 
funny, as are many other films 
of the zombie subgenre. 
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orror and humor are often 
closely aligned, and this 
tradition is particularly 
apparent in zombie films made 
after NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. 1985's RE-ANIMATOR 
exemplifies the union of warp>ed 
wit and raw terror. The story, 
which is loosely based on H.P. 

Lovecraft's 'Herbert West, Re- 
Animator,” moves at a breakneck 
pace. West is a new medical stu- 
dent at Miskatonic University 
Hospital in Arkham, 

Massachusetts. He transfers there 
after an unfortunate incident in 
Europe that forces his rapid 
change of residence. He becomes 
the roommate of a fellow aspir- 
ing doctor, Dan Cain. Soon, 

West and Cain (who becomes 
linked to West by more than a common address) are 
engaging in experiments beyond the realm of accepted 
medical practices. It begins with reviving the lifeless 
body of Dan's cat (cats are 
certainly popular choices for 
such exploits!) Cats then 
give way to cadavers, and 
the re-animation progresses 
at a feverish pitch when per- 
sonal animosities give way 
to mayhem. 

The personal travails of 
Dan (well acted by Bruce 
Abbott) include a lover 
(Barbara Crampton) who 
happens to be the daughter 
of the dean of the universi- 
ty. The dean (Robert 
Sampson) is angered by his 
daughter's association with 
Dan. In retribution, he plans 
to revoke the young man's 
scholarship. Herbert West 
also invokes the rage of the 
dean, who plots expulsion 
for him. The dean soon 
winds up as one of West's 
experiments. This situation 
permits the evil professor Dr. 

Hill to take advantage: Hill 
(wonderfully portrayed by 
David Gale) sexually covets 
the dean's lovely daughter. 

He lobotomlzes her father 
and seeks to manipulate the 
object of his desire by arous- 


ing her compassion for the piti- 
ful remains of her parent. This 
plan goes awry, however, and 
Hill must eventually content 
himself with some kinky sexual 
behavior as a re-animated, lust- 
ful zombie. In the film's most 
discussed sequence, the daugh- 
ter is strapped (spread-eagled) 
on an operating table. Dr. Hill is 
ogling her — or rather his now- 
severed head ogles. His body 
transports the head to its vari- 
ous desired destinations, per- 
forming some acts of sexuality 
that become ludicrously 
depraved and laughably horrific. 
The performance of David Gale 
is one of unbridled maniacal 
glee. It is sick, sick, sick; but 
undeniably fun, fun, fun. 

The morbid perversity of this film is accentuated by 
Jeffrey Combs as Herbert West. His demented sense of 
purpose is depicted as a skewed extension of scientific 
curiosity. Wielding the 
syringe of fluorescent green 
fluid that re-animates, 
Combs personifies every 
mad scientist. He literally 
gives new life to an old char- 
acter, and infuses his part 
with fervent intensity. Also 
deserving of much credit is 
director Stuart Gordon. His 
deft treatment of this outra- 
geous romp merits accolades 
for its high entertainment 
quotient and sheer chutz- 
pah. Zombies and their mak- 
ers are seldom this frenetic 
and fun to watch. 

I n contrast to the inspired 
wackiness of RE-ANIMA- 
TOR, ZOMBIE HIGH is as 
lifeless as a non-reanimated 
corpse. This 1987 produc- 
tion features Virginia 
Madsen as a very mature 
looking prep school student. 
She is romanced by a hand- 
some biology teacher 
(played by Richard Cox), 
who happens to be an 
extremely well- preserved 
102 years old. His youthful 
appearance is maintained by 
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consistent use of a serum derived from 
chemicals in the brains of students. The 
extraction of said chemicals unfortunate- 
ly greatly detracts from the mental capa- 
bilities of the students. They become 
zombies who are controlled by crystal 
Implants. The faculty and staff enslave 
the students in what is certainly one of 
the most anti-establishment statements 
in zombie lore! Pity the poor students, 
just trying to get a college prep educa- 
tion, and being rendered witless in their search for 
knowledge. To compound this injustice, passages of clas- 
sical music are implanted into the students' altered brain 
cells. Making young people be controlled by classical 
music rather than rock and roll is positively un- 
American! The kids can’t even party down at the home- 
coming dance: they just woodenly shuffle around the 
dance floor. Ultimately, it is rock music that sends these 
disembodied youngsters to their merciful demise. 

Reminiscent of both THE STEPFORD WIVES and 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, this movie is nei- 
ther socially relevant nor amusing. Director Ron Link has 
not attempted to make a frightening horror film, and has 
not succeeded in making a funny one. The closest 
approximation to a funny moment is when an earnest 
Virginia Madsen says: "1 don't want your forever; I don't 
want it." 

S ome youths who do covet living forever can be found 
in the motorcycle gang in PSYCHOMANIA. The gang 
calls itself "TTre Living Dead" and sport elements 
with skull logos. To achieve their goal, suicide is necessary. 
Under the guidance of their leader Tom (Nicky Henson), 
they follow the dictum: "You have to believe you're going 
to come back, have to believe with all your being." That 
quote is made to Tom by his mystical mother (Beryl Reid), 
who is endowed with some supernatural powers courtesy 
of a devilish gentleman. It seems Mother has made some 
sort of pact Involving ancient megalithic stones and a lot 
of symbolism pertaining to frogs! The script by Amauld 
D'Usseau and Julian Halevy is clearly limited in its lack of 
explanatory passages. Be that as it may, this oddity of a 
film does have some choice bits of bizarre humor: The 
gang puts the temporarily deceased Tom in an open grave, 
mounted on his motorcycle. At this memorial service, 
another of the members plays guitar and sings "Riding 
Free." The song is a parody of the folk songs of the 1960s 
and 1970s; it is laden with lyrics of rebellion and freedom. 
While it definitely dates the movie (a 1971 release), it's still 
an amusing touch. Also nicely delivered are some of Tom's 
lines: "I'm dead Mother, but apart from that I couldn't be 
better" and "Some of my best friends are dead." Director 
Don Sharp obviously has a good time presiding over this 
quirky British production. Even veteran actor George 
Sanders, who plays an enigmatic manservant, appears to 
be enjoying himself. For all the strange plot holes and 


In contrast to the 
inspired wackiness of 
RE-ANIMATOR, ZOM- 
BIE HIGH is as lifeless 
as a non-reanimated 
corpse. 


ludiaous frog imagery, it s hard to dislike 
this movie. After all, who can be too critical 
of a him that lists the acting credits by sub- 
ject matter? There are, among other head- 
ings, "Spiritualists", "Victims" and 
"Survivors." 


N or have zombies been a neglected 
article on the small screen. One TV 
movie (now available on video) 
which deals with them is THE DEAD 
DONT DIE. Shown in 1975, this drama is set in 1934. The 
depression era setting is the only interesting aspect of this 
dreary him. The actors perform like the walking dead — 
which would be all right if they were all portraying zom- 
bies, but not all the roles require such a vacuous lack of 
expression. The lead is a character named "Don Drake" 
(George Hamilton), a moniker that could be construed as 
"Dohald Duck" since the teleplay is written by notorious 
punster Robert Bloch. The names of the characters provide 
the only signature Bloch-ian humor, since the actors who 
portray them are dead serious. 

Mystery woman Vera LaValle (Linda Crystal) is anxi- 
ety plagued. She wants to help Don exonerate his executed 
brother. The brother was framed for a murder he did not 
commit, and is now a zombie slave to a man named 
Varrick. Vera cannot always control her actions; she's a 
member of the walking dead who manages to defy 
Varrick's commands, yet the defiance is not a constant. 
Needless to say, she is a dame that is not destined for too 
much screen time. As Don pursues the link between his 
brother and Varrick's plan for world domination through 
his zombie army, he meets enough has-been actors to pop- 
ulate a season of MURDER SHE WROTE. There's Ray 
Milland as Moss, a dance hall promoter, Joan Blondell as 
an assistant to Reggie Nalder's Mr. Perdido, Ralph Meeker 
as Lieutenant Reardon. They are directed by Curtis 
Harrington of WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH HELEN and 
RUBY. Harrington seems to like to set such vehicles in oth- 
er than contemporary time frames. The setting does not 
sufficiently distract the viewer, however, &om the fact that 
his direction is less than thrilling. THE DEAD DONT DIE 
is a prime-time example of how boring a dead person can 
be, particularly when manipulated by an uninspired direc- 
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■ here are numerous other zombie films that have fol- 
lowed NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (see the 
overview of zombie films byJ.B. Macabre). Virtually 
all owe inspiration to NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, but 
none have its visceral punch. The few movies that do 
approach the original's artistry are most definitely worth 
watching. 
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NIGHTs, DAWNs, ond a DAY That Might Hove Been. . . 


A lthough inspired by Richard Matheson's classic nov- 
el, / Am Legend, George Romero based his zombie 
trilogy on a story idea he had developed that con- 
sisted of three phases. The first of these had the people in 
the farmhouse attacked by ghouls and all killed. The sec- 
ond had the posse roaming the countryside hunting the 
ghouls down, and the third involved the legions of the 
dead taking up arms and fighting back, eventually revers- 
ing roles with the humans. 

While Romero strayed from this basic outline, he 
stuck to it thematically, especially in the early drafts of 
the screenplays. But the transformations that each film 
went through were substantial in all cases. NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD was altered slightly during filming; 
DAWN OF THE DEAD went through its greatest changes 
in post-production editing; and DAY OF THE DEAD went 
through a massive overhaul during pre-production, leav- 
ing very little of the original concept on the screen. 

This article's purpose is to point out some of the 
changes that occuned during various stages of production 
on Romero's zombie trilogy. 

N ight of the living dead was co-written by 

Romero and John Russo. Romero had written the 
first half of the film, up to where Tom and Harry 
come up from the basement, in short story form. When 
he was named director, his partner, John Russo, took over 
screenwriting responsibilities, first adapting Romero's por- 
tion in screenplay format, then completing the film. This 
was done with input from various other members of the 
production, including Romero, Russell Streiner, Marilyn 
Eastman and Karl Hardman. 

In his book. The Complete NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD FUmbook, Russo mentions several changes that 
were made throughout the writing and filming of NIGHT. 

The character of Tom was originally conceived as the 
older caretaker of the cemetery. Only after the handsome 
young nightclub singer Keith 
Wayne was hired did they decide to 
add a girlfriend to give the audience 
an empathetic young couple. 

One element from the film that 
wasn't in the original screenplay 
was the scene in Washington D.C. 
with the reporters interviewing the 
government officials. This helped 
broaden the film’s inherently limit- 
ed scope by showing that this was 
in fact going on all over. Also of 
note in this scene, filmed by pro- 
ducer Russell "Johnny" Streiner, is 
George Romero's appearance as a 
reporter. 

The biggest change from the 
original script, one that was also 
instituted during filming, was the 
decision to kill off all the main 


characters (A decision Romero would find himself making 
again with DAWN OF THE DEAD). As originally written, 
Barbara was to have made it into the cellar with Ben. The 
next morning, Ben goes upstairs and is shot, only when 
the posse enter the house they find Barbara in the base- 
ment. Just as they're about to shoot her, the recognize 
that she's still alive by the presence of a tear on her cheek. 

The film was to end with the final line of the sheriff 
(in reference to Ben): 

McClelland: IT'S TOO BAD. ..AN ACCI- 
DENT.. .THE ONLY ONE WE HAD. THE WHOLE 
NIGHT 

One has to wonder about the effect this would have 
had on the film's impact. The final irony of Ben, the sole 
survivor, being killed at the hands of the posse is all the 
more powerful in that they never knew the mistake they 
had made. Only we viewers did. 

Another ending which is often mentioned, although 
it was never seriously considered, was put forth by pro- 
ducer Karl Hardman. He suggested that after the posse 
had cleared out the farmhouse and moved on, the little 
girl (played by his daughter Kyra) would walk into the 
picture, indicating that they had missed a ghoul. Whether 
it was an indication for a sequel or perhaps just the shock 
value, it was not used, and the film ends on a somewhat 
positive (albeit somber) note, with the posse apparently 
having the situation under control. 

A s we would eventually find out, in DAWN OF THE 
DEAD, the situation is no longer under control. A 
lot of what goes on in DAWN has to do with the 
zombies assuming a controlling role over the living. 

Unlike NIGHT, there are currently at least three ver- 
sions of DAWN available. As part of the financing deal, 
Italian horror maestro Dario Argento retained final cut on 
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the Italian release. The other two versions are strictly 
Romero, and it is these two that will be examined here. 

Romero's original script was 125 pages, and while this 
would normally translate to roughly one minute per page, 
the combination of action sequences without dialogue 
and Romero's highly detailed and readable saiptwriting 
style boosted the initial cut to well beyond the two-hour 
mark. 

Aside from the currently available 126m 
video/laserdisc release version, there exists a 140m version 
(on 16mm from Cinema 5) that includes several 
sequences in the original screenplay cut from the final 
release. The 140m version is truest to Romero's original 
script, though even it went through some changes from 
the saeenplay's ending. 

The first major scene cut from the final release takes 
place on the police dock, when Fran and Stephen are 
waiting for Roger to arrive. The 126m version makes it 
seem almost as if Stephen kills the radio operator, as we 
cut to the police dock on the sound of a gunshot, and the 
image we're presented with is that of the dead operator. 
This is explained in the script and in the 140m version. 

While Fran is fueling up the chopper, Stephen inves- 
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dgates the guard house, where he finds the operator dead. 
It turns out he was the victim of a group of renegade cops 
who themselves are running away in a boat. There is a 
confrontation that is interrupted by the arrival of Roger 
and Peter. Rather than kill each other, they call a truce, of 
sorts. 


Officer 3: IT'D BE CRAZY TO START 
SNOOTIN' ONE ANOTHER, NOW WOULDN'T 
IT? 

Roger: SURE WOULD. .. 

They go about their business, each running away to 
an unknown destination. As seen in the 126m version, 
the remainder of the scene on the police dock is a some- 
what lighthearted discussion of cigarettes and destina- 
tions. It's worthy noting that the main police officer was 
played by Joe Pilato, who went on to star as Rhodes in 
DAY OF THE DEAD. Perhaps getting cut almost complete- 
ly from DAWN was a blessing in disguise for him. 

Later in the script, in a scene that is not in either ver- 
sion, the three leads find themselves in the office of the 
mall president, who has shot himself in the head. It 
would be interesting to find out if this had been removed 
from the film so as not to offend the mall personnel who 
so graciously allowed the filming to take place. 

After their first successful raid through the depart- 
ment store, Peter warns Stephen about being overconfi- 
dent in this unused speech. 

Peter: THEY COT A BIG ADVANTAGE OVER 
US, BROTHER. THEY DONT THINK. THEY |UST 
BLIND-ASS DO WHAT THEY DO. NO EMO- 
TIONS. AND THAT BUNCH OUT THERE? 

THAT'S lUST A HANDFUL AND EVERY DAY 
THERE'a BE MORE. A COUPLE HUNDRED PEO- 
PLE DIE EACH DAY FROM NATURAL CAUSES. 

THAT PROB'LY TRIPLES OR BETTER WITH FOLKS 
KNOCKIN' EACH OTHER OFF THE WAY IT'S 
COIN'. NOW SAY EACH ONE OF THEM COMES 
BACK AND KILLS TWO, AND EACH ONE OF 
THEM TWO MORE... 

YOU KNOW ABOUT THE EMPEROR'S 
REWARD? 

Peter's character is easily the most rational of those in 
DAWN, as the above speech reflects. He has a similar, 
although much more spirited, discussion with Roger 
when they're placing the trucks outside the mall 
entrances. And, ironically, when it comes time to shoot 
Roger, Peter does it while the commentator on the TV 
saeams that people must remain “unemotionar in deal- 
ing with the matters at hand. 

Frannie, on the other hand, started out as a dreamer, 
and soon became a realist. She thought that by running 
away, she could forget about the terrible things going on 
around her. But when the decision comes to stay in the 
mall, it turns out that she is the only one who really sees 
what they're doing, as indicated in the following excerpt: 
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Fran: WHAT HAPPENED TO 
CROWING VEGETABLES AND 
FISHING? WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THE IDEA ABOUT THE WILDER- 
NESS. ..HUNDREDS OF MILES 
FROM ANYTHING AND ANY- 
BODY... STEVE. I'M AFRAID. 
YOU'RE HYPNOTIZED BY THIS 
PLACE. Aa OF YOU. IT'S ALL SO 
BRIGHT AND NEATLY WRAPPED 
THAT YOU DON'T SEE.. .YOU 
DON'T SEE THAT IT CAN BE A 
PRISON. 


The next major difference 
between the screenplay and the 
filmed versions is the scene in the 
gun shop. In the script, the gate to 
the shop had been left up, and zom- 
bies roamed freely through it. This 
allowed for the use of an otherwise 
impractical crossbow in the van- 
quishing of a zombie. Peter gets the 
gate lowered and the scene progress- 
es as was filmed. Perhaps this scene 
was abandoned when someone real- 
ized that had the shop's gate been 
opened, looters surely would have 
cleaned the shelves of munitions early on in the crisis. 

Later, scientists shown on the television would offer a 
possible solution that, while cut from DAWN, would 
return again in Romero's original screenplay for DAY OF 


an audience twice. In any case, unless the unseen footage 
appears someday, we'll only have a DAWN with a hopeful 
outlook, an outlook that is shared by the final installment 
of his zombie trilogy, DAY OF THE DEAD. 


THE DEAD. 

Scientist: THE CORPSES OF THE RECENTLY 
DEAD SHOULD BE DEUVERED OVER TO THE 
AUTHORITIES FOR COLLECTION IN REFRIGER- 
ATED VANS.. THEY SHOULD BE DECAPITATED 
TO PREVENT REVIVAL. THIS COLLECTION 
COULD BE. ..STORED... RATIONED.. FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION AMONG THE INFECTED SOCIETY... 

Another difference comes in the disposition of 
Roger's corpse. After Peter shoots Roger, the screenplay 
doesn't offer him the thoughtful burial he receives in the 
finished film. Instead, he's thrown atop the stack of dead 
bodies in the bank vault (which actually became a refrig- 
erator in the finished film). 

With regard to the ending of DAWN, Romero found 
himself with a similar predicament to that he faced with 
the end of NIGHT. In this case, the screenplay has Peter 
shooting himself, and Fran standing up into the heli- 
copter blade. Romero has claimed to have filmed both' 
endings (although the 140m version has the same ending 
as the 126m version). Perhaps he felt that killing the last 
two characters would be too dark, or, after NIGHT, maybe 
he felt that the impact of having all the characters die 
would be seen as a cheap shot — playing the same trick on 


AY OF THE DEAD was to be Romero's magnum 
opus — the completion of his zombie trilogy that he 
had started years earlier. Unfortunately, Romero's 
original concept required a budget that was unattainable 
unless he could guarantee an R rating. Of course, the con- 
cept would never pass for an R, and Romero was forced to 
choose between sacrificing his artistic integrity and mak- 
ing a big budget, literally gutless film, or reducing the' 
scope of his film to fit his available budget. 

The following script synopsis is radically different 
from the version that was filmed. Characters in tfie 
saeenplay were merged to aeate composites, and certain 
sequences from the screenplay were lifted and used in the 
finished film, making it an impossibility for Romero to 
ever go back and film this version the way it's written. 

Sarah from the movie is descended from Sarah of the 
screenplay — part of a rag-tag group searching for a safe 
haven— and Mary, the doctor in charge of teaching the 
zombies to behave. 

Miguel from the movie is based on the script's 
Miguel— one of Sarah's group, whose arm is amputated 
after being bitten — and Toby, the soldier who lives with 
Mary in the underground compound. 

Rhodes from the movie is an odd combination. He's 
part Gasparilla, the self imposed ruler of the island and 
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The attackers are all killed. 

Back on the dock, the zombies feed, as Romero so elo- 
quently describes: 


ONE CREATURE HAS FOUND MIGUEL'S 
SEVERED FOREARM. IT PULLS A BIG CHUNK 
OFF THE THING WITH ITS TEETH. IT CHEWS 
FOR A TIME, fTS DROOL TURNING RED, THEN 
IT SPITS OUT MIGUEL'S WRtSTWATCH AS 
THOUGH IT WAS A BOTHERSOME BIT OF 
BONE. 


FIVE YEARS... 

SINCE THE DEAD HRST WALKED 


On the boat, Tony dies from his wound. Miguel 
wants to destroy him, but Maria Intercedes, sure that 
Tony's prayers not to return will be answered. That night, 
as Miguel watches, Tony's corpse attacks Maria? She is 
killed before Sarah and Chico can destroy Tony. 

They soon arrive on an uncharted island. In the jun- 
gle, they stumble across a platoon of soldiers wearing 
vests with orange circles. There are also three soldiers 
wearing red helmets and vests. They are noticeably differ- 
ent than the rest, and we soon realize that they are 
domesticated zombies, under human control. 

After a horn is sounded, numerous zombies come out 
of the jungle wearing white and blue uniforms. It's feed- 
ing time. We meet captain Rhodes and one of his men, 
Toby, when the soldiers become aware of the strangers 
presence. Miguel kills several soldiers before getting shot 
himself, Chico is shot and taken captive, and Sarah flees 
into the jungle. 

Rhodes orders Toby to decapitate the heads of the 
dead soldiers and put their bodies into the rehigerators, to 
be later used as a source of food. He does, but not before 
putting Chico out of his misery by shooting him in the 
head — a deed that angers his commanding officer. 

As we find out, Rhodes of the screenplay is even more 
sadistic than Rhodes in the film. At one point, he shoves 
a grenade into a zombies mouth, and watches gleefully as 


This would have been the first indication 
Romero would have given as to how long it had tak- 
en for the zombie Infestation to completely deci- 
mate society as we know it. The saeenplay, like the 
finished film, is set in Florida, although the screen- 
play also lists the date as 1987. 

The opening sequence has a group of strag- 
glers— Sarah, Miguel, Chico, Tony, and Maria- 
searching docks for fuel for their boat. They are 
ambushed by a group of renegade humans, and a 
gun battle ensues. The commotion draws the atten- 
tion of nearby zombies, who add to the confusion. 
In the melee, Tony is critically wounded and Miguel 
is bitten in the arm. Sarah, much like in the filmed 
version, cuts off Miguels arm and cauterizes the 
wound in an attempt to halt the spread of infection. 


chief bureaucrat, and part Rhodes, the sadistic soldier. 

Logan is also an odd combination, part Logan the 
mad scientist, and part Mary, the zombie behavioralist 
whose prize students include a very good learner named 
Bub. 

John and BUI are almost identical to their screenplay 
counterparts, aside from the fact that John doesn’t pilot a 
helicopter (there Is none), and Bill isn't a radio operator. 

DAY OF THE DEAD was to begin with the opening 
title: 


A icene filmed for DAY OF THE DEAD but never used. 
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its head explodes. 

In the meantime, Sarah runs into John, Bill 
McDermott, and Spider — a deaf mute. John tells Sarah 
she's on Gasparllla's island. The one>ttme governor of 
Florida rules the Island, with the soldiers and upper class 
living in an underground bunker; and the refuse allowed 
to live just Inside gates that keep out the zombies. All 
huroaits, we find, wear the orange drdes, as the zombies 
have been taught not to attack anyone wearing the sym> 
bol. 

We see their training inside the compound, where 
they watch on video screens that show the negative 
effects involved with harming an orange circle. 

It Is here where we meet Mary, the lead scientist 
who's training corpses. She finds Rhodes interrupting one 
of her experiments by offering her prized students, the 
'red-coats,' severed heads. By feeding them human flesh, 
he has disrupted her experiments, which involved feeding 
them alligator meat 

We also discover that Mary and Toby live together, 
and this causes Rhodes to give Toby special treatment, 
such as having him arrested for disobeying orders. His 
punishment — serving time in 'Stalag 17.' This Is where 
John and the others live. 

Back In the compound's shooting range, 'Bub' and 
the other red<oats practice their marksmanship. 

In 'Stalag 17,' Toby meets John and Sarah, and 
together they plan to escape in Sarah's boat They decide 
to blow up the muidtion's dump on the island with nitro- 
glycerine. Logan, the mad doctor amongst the outcasts, 
surgically Implants the vials of nitro into Spider's 
abdomen so that they can sneak it into the compound. 

They succeed, but in doing so, they open all the gates 
in the compound, including the ones keeping the zom- 
bies out. Thus the feast begins. 

While Rhodes and his men fight off the invading 
dead, John and the others meet up with Mary and the 
children of the compound. Rhodes is bitten by a zombie 
but struggles on. He soon comes face to face with Bub, 
who, being fully armed, blows him away. 

Outside, on their way to the boat, Sarah and the oth- 
ers come across Miguel's body. Dead, but not revived. 
This shocks Sarah as he had been dead for days without 
returning. 

Spider makes it to the ammo dump and is tom apart 
by the zombies, s^o irudvertantly cause the nitro-glycer- 
ine to drop and explode, blowing up the whole armory 
with it 

Bub offers Rhodes a final salute as the walls come 
tumbling down upon him. 

Later, on the beach of a different island, John and 
Sarah watch over one of their fallen comrades. He too, 
has yet to return. 

Sarah: HOW LONG DO WE HAVE TO 
WATCH HIM? 


|ohn; FOREVER, DARUN'. FOREVER. 'TiL HE 
TURNS TO DUST AND BLOWS AWAY ON THE 
WIND- 

And on this note of possible resolution, the saeen- 
play ends. The zombie tenor over, a new society begin- 
ning. 

As you can now see, enough of Romero's characters 
and ideas were modified for use in the filmed version of 
DAY OF THE DEAD, so the film as it was originally writ- 
ten will most likely never be filmed. But the ideas of the 
domesticated zombies was really only touched upon with 
Bub. In his original story, Romero envisioned an army of 
the dead chasing down human victims. So perhaps, some- 
where, in the deep recesses of his mind, a TWIUGHT OF 
THE DEAD exists. If so, we'll all surely line up to see it, 
but if not, we'U always have the unsurpassed zombie trilo- 
gy George Romero has given us. 


ExcerpU horn the NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD screenplay by 
Geo^ Romero and John Russo O Image Ten, IiK. 


Excerpts from the DAWN OF THE DEAD and DAY OF THE DEAD 
screenplays by George Romero O Laurel Entertainment, Inc. 
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How The Zombia Come Down Divisron Street 


bunch of us, we were setting in 
The Wish Bar across from 
Duk's, the hot dog place there 
on Damen. It was one of those 
nights after a busy shift; coppers' 
wives call it a four*to*four, their hus- 
bands getting off at midnight and 
drinking until last call. The subject 
was skells. Street ]>eople. 

There was myself, Szostak, 
Gomez, Cantu, and a new undercov- 
er bottle blond named Felice. A tegu- 
lar rainbow coalition. There was a 
lot of soft murmurs in the back- 
ground, this being a Polish neigh- 
borhood, and the juke was silent for 
the moment. Between pregnant 
pauses in each of our anecdotes, the 
sharp crack of a pool cue could be 
heard from one of two tables in the 
background. The room smelled 
faintly of aloe, as there was a factory 
down Western that had also just 
gotten off-shift. 

"Could you believe that dirty 
bird down at the Burger King?" 
Szostak said to me, thinking that the 
whole night shift had heard the sto- 
ry by now. 

"I miss something?" Gomez 
said, after sliding a wadded ten-dol- 
lat bill down the bar for another 
round of Amstel Light. 

"Tell him, Trainor." Szostak 
took a long pull from the bottle and 
wiped foam from his flaming-red 
beard. Gomez moved closer, as did 
Felice. I was momentarily intoxicat- 
ed by her let's-get-it-on perfume, 
meant for the johns she'd bust as 
part of the vice unit. 

"Nothing really," 1 said. A quar- 
ter slid into the jukebox and "The 
Beet Barrel Polka” started up. The 
pool players tapped their cues on 
the tile floor as if they were part of a 
military band. 

"Me and Shoe here," I gestured 
at my partner, noticing his bottle 
was already drained, "get a call of a 
Henry-Five. That's a return call after 
a previous disturbance," I nodded 
sagely to Felice. 

"I am not some hayseed, Jimmy 
Trainor.” She nudged me the way 
she might a john trying to cut down 
his overhead cost. 


"Okay, okay. Anyways, me and 
Shoe, we go back there. The place is 
right across from the Lawson YMCA, 
so we knew it was a skell. This black 
dude, about forty, hair looking like 
the dust that came out of someone's 
vacuum bag, he's going from table 
to table. Telling the patrons he's so 
down on his luck, he was going to 
cut his penis off." 

"He wasn't asking for money?" 
Gomez said in his nasal tone. 
Another polka started up behind us. 

"Naw, that's all he said. He was 
depressed." 

"So, what did you do?" Felice 
had her chin in her fist. Cantu, hav- 
ing heard the tale, was reading the 
box scores on television. 

"Nothing. We knocked him 
along with our batons, let him stum- 
ble on down Dearborn.” 

"Think he would have done it?" 

"Done what, Gomez?" 

"Cut his dingus off?" I could see 
Felice mouthing the word dingus to 
Cantu, who smiled over the beet 
bottles. 

"No, guy was just a skell." 

"Damn lucky he wasn’t one of 
those gorks with Treats." Felice said. 
"Those fucking zombies would've 
ripped your dicks off, both of you." 

ssKsmass 

"When they had me working 
Cal City," Felice added, "I worked 
with a few skells, and let me tell 
you. We even had these police infor- 
mants, they' d go in as my "pimp." 
This scumbag named Bruce — we 
knew he'd beat to death two girls 
but there were no bodies to be 
found — he wore chains in his nip- 
ples. We went into this one Go-Go 
palace off 143rd and he was wearing 
a vest with no shirt." 

She paused for a sip of her 
drink. 1 was thinking about her com- 
ments about the zombies. These 
days, it was worse than worrying 
about getting bit by a perp with 
AIDS. 

"This one big cycle dude, he 
postures and says to my 'pimp,'" he 
says, "why. I'd like to yank one of 


those fag rings off and make you eat 
it." Billy G., the Informant, com- 
menced to rip the one off of his 
right nipple, taking half the flesh 
with it, and asked the biker if he'd 
like to make him eat it now. Blood 
all over the place." Felice smiling at 
the memory, her nose crinkling 
because her tale was making us guy 
cops cringe. "The biker gulped down 
his beer, said how everything was 
copacetic, and split." 

"Shit," was all Gomez could say. 

"If he didn’t feel pain from that, 
imagine how he'd be as a zombie." 
Cantu said, voicing my thoughts. All 
our thoughts. 

That's why we're cops, 1 was 
thinking. There were snippets of 
news leaking out. Hell, Qty Hall hid 
the fact of the Loop Flood of '92 for 
weeks. They could have stopped it 
and lost a few million by severing 
cable optics in the coal tunnels, but 
everyone gambled that the wooden 
pilings would hold. On April thir- 
teenth, the Chicago River broke 
through the coal tunnels' walls, 
flooding the subways and shut down 
entire buildings for weeks. 

Evidently, there were reports of 
zombies. Gorks, mindfucks, big- 
heads, whatever you wanted to call 
them. Evidently, they were beyond 
words themselves, and could care 
less about their nomenclature. The 
government had been trying out a 
new shot for those testing HlV-posl- 
tive in Cook County and it back- 
fired. The going nickname was 
Treats, as in Trick Or — . 

So far, there'd been no reports 
of cannibalism, no bodies digging 
themselves out of their graves. 
Szostak thought it'd be cool if some 
serial killer got caught because one 
of his victims came back to life and 
fingered him. 

I still wasn't buying the whole 
bit. Zombies were for deadheads; the 
guys who dress gothic, not the Jerry 
Garcia followers. Memos had been 
circulated, though. The shot evi- 
dently affected someone's sex drive. 
The ultimate aphrodisiac. I recalled 
my first year with the Fourteenth, 
and how we came across an auto- 
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erotic accidental suicide. The guy 
had tied knots around his penis and 
neck, the tope swung over the show- 
er curtain r<^ between knots. I could 
imagine the mind of that kind of 
sex-driven person, but to think that 
they were so mindless that they 
could avoid being killed without 
having to be blasted at like the 
Terminator. 

That was before we encountered 
Blackstone Shatner. 

SBSBsasa 

I was thinking about this song 
from the sixties, some group singing 
about how someone found a way to 
give the totting dead the will to Uve, 
go on and never die. Hell, serial killers 
thought themselves immortal, invinci- 
ble. I really, truly hoped that the idea 
of the Treats Hague was a rumor, noth- 
ing more. What the hell, it was a may- 
oral election year. 

"...hear about The Turtle?" 

"What was that?" I hadn't been 
paying attention to Cantu's input. 

"Remember he's the quad' who 
tried blowing up that abortion clinic?" 

"Right, right." The guy was lucky 


to be alive, the courts evidently 
thought so, as well. They guessed wear- 
ing a colostomy bag was his debt to 
society. No one had been killed in the 
bombing, considering the makeshift 
thing had gone off in his back seat 
while he was on the Kennedy 
Expressway. 

"Turtle's a skell now, Cantu was 
saying." Szostak adjusted his belt to 
accommodate another beer. 

"Yeah, guess he's a first story 
man," Gomez was die first to laugh at 
his own joke All our heads turned to 
the door when we heard the sudden 
squeal of brakes, then the sudden 
impact of flesh on metal. 

We rushed, well, stumbled out the 


door into the chill October air, staring 
at the intersection. Further up Division 
we could hear music from a Mexican 
bar. An Escort was stopped in the mid- 
dle of the street; a sexual assault was in 
progress. The two didn't connect. 
We'd all heard someone being hit. At 
the time, we didn't know that it was 
this Wolcott Street rumdum Shatner. 
As it turned out, the impact was mild; 
in his state, only a chunk of his thigh 
was missing. 

SBKBBBXB 

The guy attacking the woman 
driver resisted and we shot him. 
You can read that in our collective 
reports. If the guy we shot was one 
of those sex-driven guys, he didn't 
rise from the dead. But we did get 
in a couple of head shots. Chalk it 
up to superstition. 

If we’d have put the other part 
in’ the report, any of us, it'd have 
been shitcanned and we'd be car- 
peted for shots fired while intoxi- 
cated. 

It was Felice who heard the 
moaning, after Gomez and Cantu 
went with the unconscious woman 
ambulance to 
Mary of Naz 
own the street. 
We had gotten 
some coffee 
from Duk's so 
as to simply 
:em fatigued. 

Me and Shoe 
followed Felice to the rumdum, 
lying hidden behind a row of 
garbage cans. I recognized him 
immediately, even saw the deter- 
gent cup dangling from his pants. 
Said the cup was given to him by 
Eliot Ness after Prohibition ended, 
never mind that Blackstone was 
only forty and Liquid Dynamo had 
only been in existence since the 
seventies. 

Shatner was well known to 
cops from our district and down in 
the Loop, as well. He drinks — well, 
drank — Evercleer moonshine out of 
a faded Dynamo detergent cup and 
could often be found sleeping 


Shatner smacked his lips, looked at 
his steaming insides, and said how hungry 
the drinking made him. 


underneath the Congress Street off 
ramp. Five years ago, he impeded 
the police when they were hunting 
The Painkiller, not out of spite or 
hate, but out of stupidity. He had 
taken the wheelchair that had 
belonged to one of the victims and 
wiped clean any possibility of 
prints from the killer. Actually, he 
vomited all over the chair, wiping 
the chrome with his- cheek as he 
stumbled through his drunken 
nightmares. 

So, if you ever encountered this 
guy, uniform or civilian alike, you'd 
flash to how we took the following 
in stride. And all of it's true. 

Shatner had been hit by the 
Escort. No doubt. Loops of his 
intestines were curled onto the 
cracked sidewalk. I thought he was 
dead. 

His eyes fluttered open, and we 
all jumped back. Shatner smacked 
his lips, looked at his steaming 
insides, and said how hungry the 
drinking made him. A hot meal, no 
less. 

I pondered this, remembering 
how my parents were divorced 
years earlier because drinking was 
more important to my dad than sex 
with my mom was. Maybe this 
would be the same for some of 
those carrying the Treats Virus, I 
don't know. 

Shatner finished lapping up his 
own intestines, licked his lips, and I 
would swear he was about to ask us 
for spare change when Felice pulled 
her gun and blew his head apart 
like a melon. 

None of this was ever in our 
report, but there are times when I 
see Shatner in my dreams. Other 
times, his face reflected in my shot 
glass, because I've climbed up the 
alcohol ladder one more rung since 
I saw the zombie come down 
Division Street. When 1 see him 
reflected in my glass, I am almost 
certain that he is looking over my 
shoulder. 
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Night Of The Living Remoke 


I admit it, I was a scoffer. I didn't 
believe they could do it. 

Me of little faith. 

NIGHT OF TOE UVING DEAD— regarded by the drive- 
in going public of the world as the greatest movie ever 
made — ^was re-written a few years ago, and a remake was 
announced. Not only did it have the blessing of George 
Romero, but George Romero was gonna write and produce the 
remake. 

Excuse me, but this would be like Mark Twain waking 
up one morning and saying, "You know that Huck Finn 
thing 1 did? 1 don't like it anymore. I'm doing it again." 

And so everybody went, "George! No! Please! You're 
senile! Don't try itl" 

But he did it. He turned over the direction to Tom 
Savini, his special-effects makeup guy, the man who's made 
a whole career out of building slimy pus-filled ghoul faces. 

We kept trying to talk him out of it. "George, don't do 
itl We hve the black and white! ft won't work in color!" 

But he kept on. 

Menahem Golan, the Israeli king of the ninja flick, 
announced he was producing the remake. 

"No! Menahan! Please! This will be a bigger turkey than 
TREASURE OF THE FOUR CROWNS!" 

And Menahem said, 'What is TREASURE OF THE FOUR 
CROWNS?" 

And we yelled back, "TREASURE OF THE FOUR 
CROWNS is a 3-D Indiana Jones ripoff full of Spanish extras 
that you made in 1982!" 

And Menahem said, "I made that?" 

And they got to the point of no return: they started cast- 
ing the lead roles— in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, the city where it all started. 1967. George 
Romero was an unknown director of TV commercials. One 
day he wrote a saipt called Night of tite Flesh Eaters. He hired 
some amateur actors. He conned a crew into working for 
him. He got investors. Seven months later, the modern hor- 
ror film was born. (The distributor retitled it NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD.) 

One night, for no reason, the zombies rise up out of the 
earth and start devouring the United States. Seven people are 
holed up in a Pennsylvania farmhouse, trying to decide 
which is worse — fighting the flesh-eating zombies outside or 
fitting each other. 

And zombies have never been the same since. 

The "Zombie Stomp," the herky-jerky movement of 
Romero's drunken, stumbling zombies, has been adopted by 
zombies in every movie since then. Brain-eating first became 
a staple of the American zombie diet in this flick. And it was 
the fet movie where the white guy wasn't the hero. Women 
did the dear thinking. The black guy did the fighting and 
protecting. And the white males just got in the way. 

In other words, it was abo the first democratic zombie 
movie. In the fifties, all the heroes were Republicans, fighting 
against Russian-type space aliens that were trying to take 
over out minds, and the women all stood by their men. In 


George Romero's movies, the women have to knock the 
men out of the way with a rifle butt to get a good aack at 
the mostly white, mostly male zombies. (Actually, the zom- 
bies are pale yellow in the remake, but I don't think George 
is making an Asian statement yet.) 

In 1968 George had a hard time getting anybody to 
release NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, but by 1970 it was 
already considered the greatest horror film in history. 
Itomero has made two sequds, DAWN OF THE DEAD and 
DAY OF THE DEAD, and one of the original producers has 
done an excellent comedy veraon, RETURN OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. The original movie has probably been seen by more 
people, worldwide, than any other honor flick except PSY- 
CHO. 

And now they've done it again. 

They've not only done it again. They've done it better. 

This time, with professional actors, with color, with spe- 
cial effects, with zombies that out-zombie the original zom- 
bies, they've told the exact same story, with about five min- 
utes of changes in the plot, just enough to give it a great sur- 
prise at the end, and even though you've seen it before, and 
even though you know what the zombies are gonna do, and 
even though you know what each of the people inside the 
house are gonna do, it still scares the bejabbm out of you 
and satisfies the first rule of drive-in moviemaking: Anybody 
can die at any moment. 

I'm humiliated that I was such a doubter. 

I apologize to Mr. Savini and Mr. Romero. 

Wheel in the Academy members from Palm Springs. 
Hook up their IV's. Force em to watch this. 

Because, as Barbara says, "They're us. We're them and 
they're us." 

Zombierama. 

No breasts. Twenty-one dead bodies. Exploding pickup. 
Exploding supporting actors. Neck-crunching. Zombie corri. 
Zombie target practice. Zombie bonfire. Eighteen gallons 
blood. A 74 on the Vomit Meter. Rung Fu. Zombie Fu. Drive- 
In Academy Award nominations for Patricia Tallman, as 
Barbara, one of the greatest screamers in moviedom, for 
slowly going cozy with a shotgun in her hand, and for say- 
ing, "What's happening?"; Tony Todd, as Ben, for doing die 
impossible, surpassing the original starring performance of 
Duane Jones, and for saying, "This is hell on earth"; Tom 
Towles, best known as Otis in HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERI- 
AL KILLER, as Cooper, for stealing the TV, barricading him- 
self in the cellar, slapping his wife around, and saeaming, 
"You bunch of yoyo^"; and for Tom Savini, the director, for 
perfectly preserving drive-in history. 

Four stars. Joe Bob says check it out. 

Copyright 01990, Creators Syndicate unJ /at Bob Briggs, Reprinted by permis- 
siutr. To iBscuss the iruatdiig of life with Joe Bob, or to get free /un* in the mail 
and bis world famous We are the Weird newsletter, write; foe Bob Briggs, P.O. 
Box 2002, Dallas, TX 75221. foe Bob's tax line is always open; (214) 36B. 
2310. 
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Thev're CominG To Get VOU 

Joe Bob Briggs talks with 
Tom Sovini and the cast of the original 
NIGHT Of THEUVING DEAD 


CAST 

Joe Bob Bri^s — Drive-In Movie Critic 
Judy OT>ea— Barbara 
Kari Hardman — Harry Cornier 
Marilyn Eastrtran—Helen Coopa 
Keith Wayne (Hartman) — Tom 

Tom Savini — Director of the NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
remake 

Joe Bob: Joining me for the 2Sth anniversary cast 
reunion of NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, are four of the 
five stars of the great ghoul classic filmed in Rttsburgh, the 
movie that made zombies what they are in this country 
today. We also have Tom Savini, best known as the finest 
sptecial effects makeup whiz working today, who was hand- 
picked by George Romero to direct the remake of NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD. Where do you start on something 
like this? Judy, since you were in the very first scene, did 
you have any idea when you got this part that this would 
become a world-wide classic movie? 

Judy O’Dea: Marilyn and I were talking about that, 
and I asked her the same question, and she said (assuredly), 
"Oh, yes." No — I had no idea! 

JB: Do people recognize you now? 

Judy: With my short hair? It's long in the movie. It's 
amazing. They may not recognize right away, but then 
when somebody mentions it, it's just inaedibie how many 
people have seen it. And they're wonderful. 

JB: It must be thrilling once they realize who you are. 

Judy: It is incredible! 

JB: You were a stage actress for a long time before 
NIGHT. 

Judy: Yes, in fact I'm still doing it. My latest role is 
(changing her voice to character) a seventy-eight year old 
Jewish widow, (everyone laughs) 

JB: And you also work for Hughes Airaaft. 

Judy; 1 do. I teach executives how to stand up and 
speak. So it allows me to use all that wonderful theater that 
I do. 

JB: I can tell from your voice that that's your thing. 

Judy: (laughing) That's my Pittsburgh accent! 

JB: I forgot to say this before — I should mention the 
only star that we don't have here is Duane Jones, who 
passed away about three years ago. Did you keep up with 
Duane? 

Judy: He was doing wonderful work in New York — 1 
think he established a black theater there — but he was very. 


very involved. He also taught at University level. 

JB: And he was only in his fifties.. .A member of The 
Actor's Studio, a terrific actor.. .That's too bad. Sorry to 
bring the tone down, but we needed to mention Duane 
before we go on. Karl Hardman, you were one of the mean- 
est guys in the history of horror movies... 

Marilyn Eastman: (Jddngly) He still is! 

JB: How did you get involved in all this? 

Karl Hardman: Well, I was one of the original 
investors in the film... 

JB: And they said if you're gonna invest money in this 
movie, you've gotta save us money and play a part, or was 
it the other way around, and you insisted you play a part? 

Karl: Well, when you're on limited funds, you have to 
conserve wherever you can, and one of the things we were 
able to conserve on was the fact that I was an actor. 
WelL..(/tiugWn/) 

JB: You were actually a famous child actor. You were 
on a very famous show called "Let's Pretend" doing radio 
dramas back in New York City. 

Karl: That's true... 

Tom Savini: (jokin£) Weren't you Stimey on the "Little 
Rascals"? 

Karl: That was a long time ago, Joe Bob, four or five 
years ago, anyway... 

Marilyn: And very unkind of you to mention... 

JB: Oh, sorry... 

Karl: Yeah, man! 

JB: Marilyn Eastman, you also have a long history as a 
stage actress. Now, you're not only Karl's wife in the movie, 
but you've been Karl's partner for... 

Marilyn: Thirty years... 

JB: And how did you get involved? 

Marilyn: When Latent Image called us and said, 
"We've heard the latest project you’ve been working on has 
failed, so you're probably not very busy, " and we said that's 
right. This was a morning radio show that we were doing, 
comedy, and we did not sign a renewal contract, so we 
were just kind of left high and dry. We didn't know what 
to do, and they said, "Do you want to make a movie," and 
we said sure we want to make a movie, as long as we get 
parts! 

JB: And you two (Kaii and Marilyn) had an audio pro- 
duction company in Pittsburgh, still do, right? 

Marilyn: We still do, yes... 

JB: This same company still exists. And you also did a 
lot of the ghoul makeup in the movie, I understand? 
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Marilyn: Yes, I did the straight makeup. 

Judy: She was a ghoul! 

JB: And you were a ghoul... 

Marilyn: And I also played a ghoul on days when 
ghouls were in short supply... 

JB: For those who don't know, Marilyn is the ghoul 
who eats the insect... 

Marilyn: Ri^t. 1 was the one at the tree, with the hair 
right down over my face, so that in the close-up, people 
wouldn't realize that it was Helen Cooper, which was the 
straight part that I played, because that would have been 
very confusing. I also did the costuming for the ghouls, 
which just meant rummaging around in everybody's attic 
and finding clothing. And I carried water for the 
toilet... (e>o>one laughs) that was one of my best jobs. 

JB: And I understand that you still work with the Civic 
Light Opera in Pittsburgh... 

Marilyn: Yes, sometimes I do some roles with the 
C.LO. and I do extra work in the movies. Hiere are a lot of 
movies being made in Pittsburgh these days. 

JB: Karl, why make a movie in Pittsburgh, and why 
this subject? 

Karl: It was something to do... 

Marilyn: All of us were in the business, we were all in 
advertising and promotion, and publicity, and of course 
the ultimate dream is to make a movie... 

Judy: And also to make enough money to make even 
better films. I think that was one of the original goals. 

JB: Did you just want to make any movie? 

Everyone: NO! 

Karl: First of all we determined that yes, we do want to 
make a movie. Okay, what kind of movie do you want to 
make? A horror movie, because that we can do, they make 
money... 

Marilyn: You don't have to be a good actor... 

Karl: The Latent Image was in the him business... 

JB: The Latent Image was the production company 
owned by George Romero and John 
Russo... 

Karl: And Russell Streiner — and 
Hardman Associates, which was our 
company at the time, was also in the 
film business, doing commercials and 
industrial films. So we had a lot of 
hardware that we didn't have to rent or 
buy. 

JB: You had a lot of cameras, 
lights, and cables, so you figured, why 
not make a movie. 

Karl: And we had all done some 
acting so we just got together. 

JB: Speaking of acting, who 
invented that 'zombie walk'? Who 
choreographed those zombies, because 
every zombie, since that movie, has 
had to walk that way? 

Judy: I think people just figured 


dead people would walk that way. 

Tom: We had to give classes, on my movie, like, don't 
drag the left leg. Everyone wanted to drag the left leg, so we 
had to give classes on how to walk like a zombie. 

JB: Now let me ask this, because it's not entirely clear 
from the film. What caused the zombies to rise? 

Marilyn: The Venus Probe! 

Judy: Radiation! 

Ma^yn: That's very clear! 

JB: It is the Venus ftobe, then? 

Tom: No, it was a virus! No one knows... 

Keith (Wayne) Hartman: It's a sickness... 

Marilyn: It was a sickness! 

JB: I don't think it's clear from the movie. I don't think 
anyone really knows why the zombies rise. But what 1 won- 
der is, is that because you didn't ever figure out why the 
zombies were gorma rise, or you didn't want anybody to 
know why the zombies showed up? 

Karl: The zombies rose because the Venus Probe, 
which had been shot out to Venus, was returning to Earth, 
and it had picked up some mysterious radiation. So rather 
than let it get close to the Earth and infect all the pwpulous, 
it was exploded in space and some of the pieces floated 
down to Earth in sjjecific areas around the country... 

Tom: You get all that? 

JB: 1 never knew that... 

Tom: And how many times have you seen this movie? 

JB: So then the dead people that weren't buried 
became zombies. 

Everyone: Right! 

Karl: If you were six feet under, it was okay, you 
weren’t affected. 

JB: Okay now I have to ask you something else. A lot 
of people have made a big deal about the hero being a 
black man, but that was more or less just a coincidence, I 
understand. 

Marilyn: Duane auditioned like everybody else and he 
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was the best actor. 

JB: So it was truly colorblind casting, you weren't try- 
ing to make a message or anything. 

Everyone: No. 

Judy: And yet that's one of the things that made it 
unique at that point in time. 

JB: Karl, that was really your real life daughter down in 
the cellar. How did you tell your daughter she had to eat 
the flesh of her daddy? 

Karl: Oh boyl 

Tom: 1 want to hear this one. 

Keith: This is good! 

Karl: It really wasn't any problem at all. 1 said here's 
what you have to do. I'm going to lose my arm, and you've 
become a ghoul, so we're going to give this 'hoagie' to you, 
and you pretend it's my arm, and just eat the 'hoagie.' 

Tom: What was on it, chocolate syrup? 

Karl: Chocolate syrup. 

Marilyn: Bosco. 

JB: Pretend it's daddy's arm and eat it. And so the kid 
says, "fine." 

Karl: Because on the set, it was Bosco syrup, and there 
was laughter, and fun... 

Keith: And It was mom and dad, and everybody... 

Judy: Remember when Duane pulls the dead 
woman... 

Karl: The corpse! 

Judy: The skull that we see... 

Karl: At the top of the steps. 

Judy: And pull the corpse away, she laid down on the 
floor and we covered her with the carpet and pulled her 
away. She loved it 

Karl: That's ri^tl 

JB: Okay. Dr. Hartman? 

Keith: Yes sir? 

JB; How could you do it to us? How 
could you be the most famous guy ever 
blown up in a George Romero movie, 
and choose to be a chiropractor instead 
of an actor? 

Karl: Answer that one, baby! 

Keith: {Deep breath) That's a big 
question, I tell ya — In fifteen seconds or 
less? I decided Aat I wanted to have just 
a regular life. Just to be a regular person, 
and I was fortunate enough when I was 
entertaining to meet a gorgeous woman 
\^o decided to make her life with me. I 
have a fourteen year old son, and a 
twelve year old daughter... 

Marilyn: Tell them about "Ronnie"! 

Keith: Oh! Rormie and the Jesters! 

JB: You were a nightclub singer at 
the time that you got this role? What 
can you tell us about that? 

Keith: Well, the best 1 can recall, 
when they saeened me for the film... 


Karl: He's got himself in a box. 

Keith: Yes, I've got myself in a box here . . 

Marilyn: (laughing) He's trying to snake his way out of 
this one! 

Keith:... and I cant* make myself out of this box, and 
I'm doing the best that 1 can! Anyway, they called me, and 
I was at the beach, and 1 was working, and they said, 
"Please come up here and do this film, because we looked 
at your screen test, and you look good, and we want you to 
do this movie!" I said, "Hey, send me the fifteen hundred 
dollars and the contract," and 1 did it. 

JB: And you ended up being... 

Keith: The only paid person. 

JB: The only person that got paid, because everyone 
else had a piece of the movie, and you just got your money 
up front. 

Keith: I asked my father, the mill worker, and he said, 
"Take the money, son." 

JB: Do your patients think you're famous? 

Keith: They just think I'm good. 

JB: I should mention, you have a big emotional scene 
in the movie which 1 understand was written, like, thirty 
minutes before you actually filmed it. (Pause) You don't 
remember at all, do you? 

Keith: You see this? You see these eyes? They're 
vacant! 

Karl: It's true, it's true. He's right. 

JB: It's a famous story about the movie. Obviously you 
weren't around the writers at the time! Let me ask you 
about one other thing. Another person not here is Judith 
Ridley who played your girlfriend, Judy. Do you know 
what happened to Judith? 

Keith: I have no idea. I'd like to see 
her again. 

Marilyn: She's still in Pittsburgh. 
Keith: It would be wonderful to see 
her again. Just like seeing these people 
again, Joe Bob, for you to bring us 
together, my life will never be the same. 

JB: We're the ones that are thrilled! 
Let’s not leave out Tom Savini. By the 
way Tom, do you know all these people? 
Tom: Yes. 1 just met Keith, thou^. 
JB: What do you think made this 
film such a great flick? 

Tom: Well, there were so many new 
things, at the time, happening. The 
death of Marilyn by the daughter... a 
child with a trowel, I mean you hadn't 
seen anything like that. You could call 
this the first 'splatter' movie. The last 10- 
15 years have been crazy with 'splatter' 
movies, thank god they're ending and 
the creatures are coming back, but there 
was that, there was the black and white. 
There were a lot of errors in the film, 
there was no continuity... 
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Karl: What do you mean by 
that? 

Tom: But it gave a sponta- 
neous, real kind of documentary 
feel to it. 

JB: You thou^t maybe mani- 
acs made this movie, because you 
have this 16mm camera, hand held 
camera that's kind of grainy. . . 

Tom; Exactly! There was over- 
lapping dialogue, there were won- 
der^ little directorial things that 
p>eople try to do to make you feel 
that it's real. NIGHT had it all. 

JB: How about you, Marilyn? 

Marilyn: I never figured that 
LIVING DEAD would be so fright- 
ening. Even after it was released, I 
didn't find it that frightening. But I 
remember taking my kids and 
some of their friends to see it when 
it played at a local theater, and 
turning and looking at the little 
boy sitting next to me who was a 
neighbor, and he was tenor-strick- 
en. And I felt so bad because I had brought him to see this, 
and I didn't really expect it to have that effect on him. 

JB: But he probably got home and said, "Mom, I was 
tenor-stricken! It was neatl" 


JB: Getting on to the remake 
Tom, how much did you want 
your actors to resemble the acton 
from the original? 

Tom: A prime motive of mine 
was to cast my actors to physically 
resemble ever^ody in the original 
movie except for Barbara, because 
Barbara takes a different twist in 
the remake, and the actress that I 
wanted does not resemble Barbara. 
Everyone else resembles the origi- 
nal cast. I didn't want the audience 
to feel the separation, I wanted to 
involve them, and the movie was 
so famous and everyone was so 
familiar with it... 

JB: It was almost too famous... 
Tom: Exactly. The more the 
people looked like the original cast, 
I thought Td be ahead of the game 
by doing that. 

JB: Now when you announced 
this a lot of people said why 
remake a classic... 

Tom: Everybody said it. 

JB: Did you have doubts about doing it? 

Tom: No, 1 didn't care at all. They remake classics all 
the time! 


Marilyn: (Iat4ghing) I don't know, but he was genuinely 
afraid. 

Keith; That's exactly the kind of reaction my children 
had. They looked at me and said, "Dad, I can't believe it. 
This happened to you. Didn't it?" I said, "No, that's a film." 

Karl: They thought it was reality... 

Keith: Yes...yes they did when they first saw it... 

Tom: My daughter is seven, and when we go to a hor- 
ror movie, like DRACULA, she wants to go back two or 
three times, and she'll sit there and she'll go, "Okay that's 
gelatin there. Now is that human hair or yakhair?" 

JB; Well, growing up in your household... 

Judy: You know what my kids said? "Mom when he 
knocked you out you cossed your eyes!" (Everyone laughs) 

JB: So did this movie change your lives, in a way? 

Judy: Oh, yes. I think so. 

JB: Well, you didn't make that much money off the 
picture... 

Karl: That's for sure. 

JB: But here, 25 years later, people still want to see this 
movie over and over, it must have some effect on you... 

Tom: You know your names will always be synony- 
mous with NIGHT. 

Karl: It's our little slice of immortality, if you will. 

Judy: Every time I do a theatrical show, and they put 
NIGHT in the aedits, people react to that. 

Keith: And you still have that. For me, that was a for- 
mer life. 


JB: You were obviously a fan of the original... 

Tom: Oh, absolutely! 

JB: Was it a big decision to change the character of 
Barbara? 

Tom: George and 1 were at his house in Florida, and 
we were talking about who we can bring back, and George 
said, "Nobody, they're all dead." I thought a bit longer, and 
I said not really, because Barbara was only removed’from 
the house— you never saw her killed. Why doesn't she grab 
a gun or something and come back and help these people? 
And George took that and he actually evolved her in the 
script into this Sigourney Weaver-type female hero that we 
all Imow and love now. 

JB: (To the original cast members) What do you guys 
think of the remake? Have you all seen it? 

Judy: I was nervous, going to see it. But I think it 
stands alone. As its own Wm. And the original NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD still holds up. So in my mind, they're 
two distinctly unique films, and I enjoyed both of them. 

Tom: I agree with you. 

JB: I also think that they each have the style of their 
own decade. 

Judy: Yes, exactly. 

JB: And it makes them very diffaent films. 

Tom: Which is why, perhaps, they each stand up on 
their own. 
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A S if you didn't already know, John Russo was the 
writer, with director George A. Romero, of the orig- 
inal screenplay for Night of the Living Dead. 
Following the world-wide success of that film, Russo has 
continued to make a noteworthy career as a novelist and 
as a filmmaker. And as a man who wUllngty and energeti- 
cally specializes in the horror genre. 

Since novelizing the screenplay for Night of the Living 
Dead. Russo has authored twelve more novels, and has 
written, produced or directed ten motion pictures. Six of 
his novels (including Return of the Living Dead, Midnight, 
The Mt^orettes, Voodoo Dawn and The Awakening) he has 
also adapted Into features. Beyond this, he has written 
acclaimed non-ftctlon books, Making Movies and Scare 
Tactics: The Art, Craft and Trade Secrets of Writing, 
Producing, and Directing Chillers and Thrillers. (Not to men- 
tion the definitive examliutlon of one particular movie 
In The Complete Night of the Living Dead FHmbook.) 

When I spoke with John Russo, he had no less than 
half a dozen film projects in various stages of develop- 
ment. These include Zombie Jamboree and Beauty Sleep 
which are both— as If you didn't already know— rooted 
firmly In the horror genre. 

STANLEY WIATER: Were you always a fan of the 
horror genre, or did your interest only begin when you 
decided to write Night of the Living Dead with George 
Romero? 

JOHN RUSSO: When I was growing up, I went to 
almost every movie that came around. 1 always liked the 
horror movies, but most of them 
weren't very go(^. Most of them were 
very disappointing, except for a couple 
that really knocked me out — like the 
original Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 1 
also read about the Ed Geln story — 
which the book and movie Psycho were 
of course later based on — when 1 was 
about ten or twelve yean old. 1 read my 
father's copy of a true crime magazine, 
and that really hit me. It appalled me, 
yet I then developed a life-long Interest 
In finding out what makes these psy- 
chopaths tick. 


When we decided to irrake Night of die Living Dead, I 
remember doing a lot of talking about how, whatever 
film we made, It needed to be realistic In the characters, 
and the plot needed to be believable, so that hopefully 
we would have some of the same kind of Impact on the 
audience that Invasion of the Body Snatchers did. Another 
film that had a great Impact on me was Forbidden Planet 
because it was just done so well. Remember that most 
films In the honor or sci-fi genres vrere just sloughed 
off— the fans would always go to these films full of hope 
that they would see something good — and their hopes 
were always dashedl Just the thought that it was so much 
better than the rrm-of-the-mlll sd-fi or horror film stayed 
with me. Those were among the films that showed that 
something good could be done in these genres. 

WIATER: What lead you Into becoming a novelist, 
specifically a novelist in the horror genre? 

RUSSO: Oh, I had wanted to a novelist early on — 
even before I was out of college. 1 always wanted to be 
one, but got kind of side-tracked into the film business. 1 
like the film business too, but growing up 1 never 
thought I could be a movie-maker. I was one of those 
people who thought that only happened to those living 
and working in Hollywood. But when 1 started doing 
short films with George Romero, then that idea became 
more real. My writing skills Improved because of the 
number of TV commercials I had to do, the Industrial 
films, promotional writing, and what that does is sharp- 
en your skills through sheer experience. 

After 1 did the novellzation of Night of the Living 
Dead, it became easier for me sell other 
books because of the success of that 
film and the book. It may make it 
harder to sell something else, but you 
find that working In this genre you 
find out you can explore just about any 
kind of theme anyway. You can you 
really do just about anything you want 
to do In this genre. As a writer you're 
certainly not limited by It. 

WIATER: Which of your novels- 
Into-fUms are you most satisfied with? 
Do you have a favorite? 

RUSSO: I think the best novel I've 


People like 5am 
Raimi, Tobe Hooper, and 
Clive Barker, and many 
others.,. have told me 
how greatly they were 
affected by [NIGHT OF 
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done is The Awakening. It later became the 
film Heartstqyper, which I also directed. I'm 
pretty happy with that, even though it was 
a low-budget movie and we couldn't do all 
the things we wanted to do with the book. 

But 1 still like the movie, as it was the most 
money I ever had to direct a film and I 
could still do things my way. It was a more 
serious theme; it wasn't just a flat-out 
exploitation movie. 

WlATER: How do you answer the crit- 
ics who feel that horror films and horror 
fiction have basically no cultural or artistic 
values whatsoever? 

RUSSO: 1 wrote an article on that very 
subject that was published by Newsweek a 
couple of years ago. It was called "Reel ver- 
sus Real Violence." And actually, that's 
what my project called Beauty Sleep is 
about. The screenplay is about a film direc- 
tor whose Freddy Kreuger-like creation comes to life and 
comes after him. I can't tell you more than that for now! 
But this forces the director to really deeply confront the 
idea of how much guilt he does have — ^if any — in con- 
tributing to the violence in our society. How much of 
that violence is formed by the movies, and how much do 
the movies simply reflect the violence in our society. My 
story deals directly with those kind of issues. 

WlATER: How would you sum up the kind of story 
you most enjoy writing as a horror writer? 

RUSSO: Well, 1 consider that everything that 1 do, 
and all my stories, as "cautionary tales." 1 try to look for 
trends or conditions in our society that are frightening or 
potentially disruptive. Or conditions which are actually 
already disruptive, and to point a well-trained eye in that 
direction. Another favorite theme of mine is supersti- 
tions, and the perversion of religions, which I think are 
one of the major causes for many of the evils in our soci- 
ety. 1 try to warn people about the ways 
their minds can be swayed if they don't 
remember to think for themselves. 

WlATER: What has been the greatest 
influence of Night of the Living Dead on your 
own career as a writer-director? 

RUSSO: The film was an excellent 
springboard into a career. George and I 
have been able to continue to work in this 
medium, and some of the others have gone 
on to work in movies as well. I guess 
George and 1 have done the most, with 
George first and me second. So the effect 
the film had on us was to make it possible 
to have a much greater career than we 
might have had otherwise. 

WlATER: What do you think has been 
the influence of the film on the subsequent 
generation of horror filmmakers? 
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RUSSO: It apparently has inspired a 
whole lot of filmmakers. People like Sam 
Raimi, Tobe Hooper, and Clive Barker, and 
many others who have told me how great- 
ly they were affected by that movie. And 
it's not just the content of that movie as 
an effective horror movie. But also as a les- 
son in how an independent filmmaker, 
with very little money, can come up with a 
story, have a small cast and crew, and stt/1 
make a successful picture. And then go on 
to build a career from there — just like we 
did. All the filmmakers I just mentioned 
got started that way. 

Tobe Hooper once told me how he was 
getting involved in other projects, but 
when he saw Night of the Living Dead, he 
said to himself, "Wait a minute, these peo- 
ple are on to something!" He later went to 
a Montgomery Ward store during the 
Christmas holidays and there was a mob of people in the 
hardware department, and he got the thou^t of cutting 
through that mob with a chainsaw! 

(laughs] That idea eventually became The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. But it was Night of the Living Dead 
that preconditioned him for thinking in that direction of 
making a low-budget horror movie. 

WlATER: Any misconceptions about Night of the 
Living Dead that still linger, or is there anything you'd 
like to say that wasn't covered in The Complete Night of 
the Living Dead Filmbookl 

RUSSO: Everything I thought should be covered 
about the film was covered in that book, including most 
of the misconceptions about its making. 

One of the biggest myths which still lingers is that 
the film didn't become a hit until two or three years after 
its initial release. This is totally untrue! It was a hit from 
the start, to the point where, when it first opened in 

Pittsburgh in twelve drive-ins, the theaters 

had to take out newspaper ads apologizing 
for turning customers away. It was reaily a 
sight to see at night, to drive along the 
highway and see lines of cars which not 
only filled the roads leading into the drive- 
ins, but were backed up all the way onto 
the four-lane highways. And this was a time 
when there were 20,000 drive-in theaters in 
the country, and Pittsburgh was one of the 
leading drive-in cities back then. The same 
thing happened of course when the film 
opened in other regions. 

It was a pretty astounding experience. 

C^yright(c) 1993byShadoWind,lnc 
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The following is a primary, working bibli- 
ography, detailing appearances of works of 
fiction and non-fiction. Following the bib- 
liography is a filmography of feature films, 
with Russo's contributions appended. 

Rooks 


The Majorettes (Pocket, 1979). 

Russo's first non-zombie effort is the now all too com- 
mon tale of a slasher doing away with high school 
cheerleaders. Ahead of its time. Subsequently made as 
a film. 

Midnight (Pocket, 1980). 

Small town children practicing demonic rituals is the 
centerpiece of this novel that was also subsequently 
made as a film. 



Night of the Living Dead (Warner, 1974; Pocket 1981). 
Listed on the title page as "Based on the Screenplay 
by George Romero and John Russo," this well-written, 
fairly straightforward adaptation of the film is notable 
for the inclusion of a nine page introduction by 
Romero, and a 16 page photo insert that is different 
in each edition. 


Limb to Limb (Pocket, 1981). 

When a successful dancer loses her leg in an accident, 
her fellow dancers start disappearing, falling victim to 
an unknown assailant. 


Black Cat (Pocket, 1982). 

A family stumbles upon a secretive cult that worships 
the spirit of an African witch doctor residing in the 
body of a panther. 


Bloodsisters (Pocket, 1982). 

A tale of witchcraft dealing with a young girl and her 
domineering mother, wrapped up in a coven of men- 
hating women. 


The Awakening (Pocket. 1983). 

A vampire novel, set in present day 
and colonial times. One of the ear- 
lier sympathetic vampire tales. 


Return of the Living Dead (Dale, 1978). 

Listed on the title page as "Based on a story by John 
Russo, Russell W. Streiner, and Ricci Valentine," this 
rarely-seen paperback was Russo's original sequel to 
NIGHT, detailing the events ten years after the first 
film. The only character carried over from NIGHT was 
Sheriff Conan McClellan. It's a 
gripping story that manages to cap- 
ture the same sense of claustropho- 
bia as the original film. 

Subsequently made as a very differ- 
ent film. 
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ing a human voodoo doll. Published as a limited edi- 
tion in hardcover and as a trade paperback in both 
signed and unsigned editions. Substantially changed 
when made into a film. 


Living Things (Popular Library, 1988). 

The first half of this book incorporates Russo's previ- 
ous Voodoo Dawn, but the rest is original to this 
expanded novel of voodoo horror. 


Making Movies (Dell, 1989). 

Russo's first guide to independent motion picture pro- 
duction, mainly detailing the 'how-to's of financing 
and actual film production. Includes individual essays 
featuring advice from George Romero, Tom Savini, 
Sam Raimi, and others. 


Scare Tactics (Dell, 1992). 

The second volume in Russo's ‘film school in a book' 
series focuses on the actual creative process involved 
in coming up with ideas and screenwriting. It con- 
tains very Interesting sections detailing the conceptu- 
alizations of two of his books/movles. The Awakening 
and Voodoo Dawn. 


Films 


NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (Walter Reade, 1968): 
Co-Screenwriter. 


Return of the living Dead (Arrow 
(U.K.], 1985). 

Not to be confused with Russo's pre- 
vious effort of the same name, this 
is the novelization of the Dan 
O'Bannon horror comedy. 


HEARTSTOPPER (1992): Screenwriter, 
Director. 

MIDNIGHT 2: SEX, DEATH & 
VIDEOTAPE (1993): Screenwriter, 
Director. 


Inhuman (Pocket, 1986). 

Unique, zombie-like creatures attack 
six couples on a retreat in this novel 
of primitive, bestial horror. 

Voodoo Dawn (Imagine, 1987). 

This is Russo's first novel of zombies 
of a more traditional origin, includ- 


Day Care (Pocket, 1985). 

Russo's novel dealing with brain implants in gifted 
children. 


The Complete NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD Flilmbook (Imagine, 1985). 
Russo's personal account of the 
making of NIGHT, from conception 
through post-production and 
release. A very thorough history of 
NIGHT and all the elements con- 
tributing to its creation. 


THERE'S ALWAYS VANILLA (aka THE AFFAIR) 
(Cambist, 1972): Producer. 


THE LIBERATION OF CHERRY JANKOWSKI (aka THE 
BOOBY HATCH) (New American, 1974; Imagine, Inc., 
1991): Co-Screenwriter, Co-Producer, Co-Director. 


MIDNIGHT (Congregation Co., 
1981): Screenwriter, Director. 


THE MAJORETTES (aka ONE BY 
ONE) (1986): Screenwriter, Producer. 


VOODOO DAWN (1990); 
Screenwriter. 
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T ransforming a movie into a book is not quite the 
same as transforming a book into a movie. For the 
latter, compressing scenes and characters into a sto- 
ryline that will fit a 90- or 120- minute movie while 
expanding its visual scope is the norm. The opposite is 
true when doing this in reverse. Since a motion pictvue 
screenplay generally runs about 120 pages, the author 
assigned to novelize that screenplay must expand it sig- 
nificantly to reach today's average novel length of 200- 
400 pages. 

There's a lot more to it, however, than simply adding 
mote words and pages. Movies transmit their storylines 
visually, with many different kinds of stimulus— sight, 
sound, volume, camera movement, pace of editing, etc — 
all of which work together simultaneously. Books, on the 
other hand, typically tell their story in linear fashion, fol- 
lowing a narrative from point A to point B. A movie can 

Noveliz 


have a character speak while at the same time show a sec- 
ond character reacting. In a book, the reader has to read 
what the first character says before encountering the next 
sentence explaining the other's reaction. The conclusion 
is the same, but the way you get there is different. 
Movies have depth-of-field storytelling. Books have to be 
read one word at a time. 

As Dennis Etchison, noted horror author and novel- 
izer of such films as THE FOG, VIDEODROME and HAL- 
LOWEEN 11 and 111, has eloquently put it: "A director 
may use auditory cues for shock, suspense, or to reinforce 
mood. Music has a strong emotional effect. Actors' 
expressions tell us a great deal nonverbally. So do colors, 
camera movements, cuts, reaction shots, point-of-view 
and the details included in the frame, not all of which 
can be cataloged on the page: even if they were, the 
effect would be different, because printed lines transmit 
information in linear fashion, and film can be nonlin- 
ear-conveying simultaneously a number of elements 
that work together to form a gestalt. An epiphany on 
screen — an instant of understanding or awareness — may 
take pages to set up in a novel and make its point to a 
very different effect." 

L i u i n g 


A il of this sets the stage for the issue at hand. Two of 
George Romero's LIVING DEAD films have been 
novelized into book form; the first by screenwriter 
John Russo and the second by Romero and novelist 
Susanna Sparrow. Director/Screenwiiter George Romero 
also collaborated with Sparrow in the novel version of 
his earlier vampire mo\4e, MARTIN. Each of these novels 
works effectively, but hi a different way than did their 
movies. They achieve the same sense of claustrophobic 
horror, sociological wit, and shock/suspense/tenor/may- 
hem, but the book writers employ a different set of tools 
than did the filmmakers to achieve a similar aesthetic 
and effect. 

John Russo, an English major who graduated from 
West Virginia University in 1961, worked as a short story 
author, screenwriter, playwright and director of industri- 
al, educational and political films prior to his association 

ing The 

with Romero. When the two of them collaborated in 
1967 to create NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. Russo 
went on to write a novel based on that film. Unlike most 
novelizations, Russo’s received several editions and print- 
ings in several countries. 

"in transforming a screenplay into a novel," Russo 
said, "I try to write in a 'visual' style that enables the 
reader to 'see' what is happening almost as well as he 
would see it if he were seeing the actual movie. But 1 also 
try to flesh out the characters, the setting and the ideas 
behind the events in a way that cannot be done on 
screen." 

One of the values of the movie novelization — and 
there are those who may rightly say that these values are 
dubious indeed for such a commercially-engineered item 
as a movie-tie-in book — is that the author has the oppor- 
tuiiity to expand characterization and add back-story. 
While the quick pace of a movie narrative usually dis- 
penses with such distractions as depth of character in 
favor of cinematic pacing and the rhythms of modern 
film editing, the novel author is able to develop mote ful- 
ly-drawn characterizations while expanding the length of 
the work. The novelist can give characters which, on 
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screen, may be only sketch- 
es of personality traits, a 
fully-conceived and devel- 
oped background, life-his- 
tory and back- story (what 
has happened prior to the 
novel's present setting). A 
novel can pause its story- 
line to describe a charac- 
ter's inner reactions, moti- 
vations, and aspirations — 
emotional stuff, things a 
movie usually conveys 
visually through nuatices 
of performance or audibly 
through the subliminal 
moods of its musical score. 

A metaphor for the dif- 
ference between the screen- 
play and the novelization may be that, where the screen- 
play is the Cliffs Notes version of the story, the noveliza- 
tion is the full Herman Melville. Still, novelizations have 
never been completely accepted as popular literature, 
remaining stuck behind the stigma of their origins as a 
marketing tool for a motion picture company eager to 
exploit another angle of profitability. And, while it's true 
that few if any teach the literary pinnacles trod by the 
likes of Melville, some nonetheless have succeeded 
admirably as hist-rate novels. 

"1 think a novelization can be successful as litera- 
ture," said Russo, "if the author does his best work and 
finds the proper voice and style for the novel." One of 
the reasons novelizations have been disdained as popular 
lit is that many of them are very poorly written and most 
are geared toward a youth market — as are the films they 
novelize. (One of the converse advantages of this attitude 
is that many authors and instructors are finding movie 
tie-in novels valuable to getting media-tethered kids to 
read.) 

In the midst of hundreds of bad movie novels there 
have been a couple fistfuls that have been quality books. 
Good books written by notable authors who not only 
expanded the characters and storyline but gave the pro- 
ject a hundred percent. They didn't treat the noveliza- 
tion like cheap work, didn't look down on it. In the hor- 
ror field, noted authors from Henry Slesar, Rod Serling, 
Robert Bloch and Paul W. Fairman to Dean R. Koontz, 
Graham Masterton, Ramsey Campbell, Chelsea Quinn 
Yarbro and Dennis Etchlson have contributed impres- 
sively to horror film novelizations. 

John Russo joins this illustrious company with his 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD novelization. In his case, 
novelizing the saeenplay was simpler than most because 
he was adapting his own work and was therefore inti- 
mately involved with its subtleties. The novel also afford- 
ed him the opprortunity to restore elements of the script 
eliminated during filming. And his own hard-hitting. 


cinematic writing style gave the novel the same graphic, 
brutal edge relished by the film, as in this sequence: 

Ben stepped into the cellar, slamming the 
door behind him and frantically barricading it 
as the ghouls pounded and smashed at the 
door and the walls... In the peripheral illumina- 
tion from the beam of the flashlight, Ben 
looked at his arm artd — with a dxsck — saw that 
he was bleeding. That girl, Karen — she had bit- 
ten him in their struggle. 

Frozen on the stairs, Ben stared at the 
teeth marks In his arm. If he died, he was going 
to become — 

— unless a cure could be found — He did 
not allow his mind to complete the horrible 
thought of what might happen to him... At the 
foot of the stairs, the beam of Ben's flashlight 
fell on the ash- white dead face of Harry 
Cooper, with his arm half chewed through at 
the elbow. 

And, slowly, in a little while, Harry's eye- 
lids began to flutter... and come open... 

"A novel should have much more depth than a 
movie does," Russo explained. "A novel is much better 
suited to expressing ideas and exploring the psychology 
and philosophy behind the characters and the events 
that sweep them along." Despite this view, there is actu- 
ally little of that in NIGHT OF THE UVING DEAD, which 
remains — like its film — a straightforward powerhouse 
horrorshow. But NOTLD was Russo’s first novel, and in 
the course of the more than thirteen novels that have 
followed — five of which were novelized from screen- 
plays — Russo by his own admission was able to hone and 
develop his novelization style sequentially. "My earlier 
novelizations were less successful at all of this ^an my 
later ones were," he said. "1 learned a lot as I went along 
in my career, and 
ray work 

achieved more 
depth... or at 
least that is my 
objective and my 
hope." 

Russo went 
on to become a 
successful pro- 
ducer/director 
on such indie 
horror films as 
THE BOOBY 
HATCH, MID- 
NIGHT, THE 
MAJORETTES 
and HEARTSTOP- 
PER, but has nev- 
er abandoned his 
love for telling 



When there's 
no more room in HELL 
the dead will walk the EARTH 
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stories the original way: on paper. Several 
of his unsold film scripts were transformed 
into novels and published as "paperback 
originals." Some of them, including MID- 
NIGHT, ultimately did sell to the movies 
and Russo found himself the author of a 
screenplay adapted from his novel based on 
his screenplay! 

With the success of NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD as both film and novel, 

Russo had written his own "unauthorized" 
sequel. Return Of The Livirt$ Dead — an orig- 
inal novel based on the first film and tak- 
ing over where it left off — was modestly 
successful. In 1976 Russo collaborated 
with screenwriters Rudy Ricci and Russell 
Strelner to script a different RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD quasi- sequel, which 
became a successful motion picture after 
director Dan O'Bannon wrote his own script, only 
loosely based on the Russo/Ricci/Streiner draft. Russo 
found himself novelizing that screenplay and writing a 
quite different version of RETURN — and thus having 
two very dissimilar novels, each entitled Return Of The 
Living Dead, to his credit. 

'In the case of RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD, 
based on Dan O'Bannon's screenplay, 1 tried to re-create 
the flippant, Irreverent humor that Dan had achieved," 
Russo recalled "He afterwards wrote me a letter saying 
how much he enjoyed the novel, and he said it was ter- 
ribly faithful to the flair of the movie." 

The pick end of the axe bit into the 
cadaver's skull, taking a much, deeper bite 
than before because of the damage already 
done and because Burt wasn't in as weakened 
condition as frank. The spike went all the way 
through the skull, nailing the cadaver to the 
wooden floor. It let out a tremendous howl 
and bucked and thrashed even more violently. 

No blood flowed from its wounds. Frank and 
Freddy hung on. With the axe pinning its 
h^d, the cadaver squirmed like a butterfly on 
a pin screaming... 

Burt ran to a warehouse shelf, ripped 
open a cardboard box, and frantically 
unwrapped a surgeon's saw for sawing bone. 

He yelled at Frank and Freddy, 'Hang on 
tight!" 

Frank and Freddy threw their entire 
weight over the length of the corpse's body, 
pressing its torso and legs as flat as possible, 
and pinning its arms down. Burt got down on 
his knees and started sawing off the struggling 
thing's head, cutting into bloodless flesh and 
saeeching neckbone. 

Finally, the body was separated from the 
head. The body relaxed and twitched. The 
tongue lolled from the side of the mouth. 

With great relief Frank and Freddy stood up. 


and immediately the cadaver's 
body jumped up and ran off, 
leaving the head still pinned 
to the floor by the axe. 

The degree to which a novellzation 
remains faithful to its filmic source often 
reveals whether or not it will be success- 
ful. Because: while the expansion of char- 
acter and back-story gives the author a 
chance to invest his own voice into a story 
which, usually, is the work of somebody 
else, too much tampering will annoy read- 
ers anxious for a written transcription of a 
favorite film. The author therefore walks a 
razored line, caught between the eagerness 
to take the storyline into new areas and a 
need to remain faithful to the original. 

In Russo's case, having written the 
screenplays either by himself or in collaboration with 
other screenwriters, and having been left alone by the 
film and book companies to pretty much write the nov- 
elizations as he saw fit, this wasn't quite the complica- 
tion faced by other novelization writers. "I never had 
any interference from anybody in writing my novels," 
said Russo, "even when they were based on screenplays 
that 1 did not solely write. My editors were very helpful 
and perceptive, and in some cases their input made the 
booli better that they would have been if 1 had not tak- 
en their advice." 

The success of a movie novelization is only partially 
tied in to its value as literature. Much depends on its 
ties to the motion picture, and if a movie is not success- 
ful or the book is released late in the movie's run, sales 
will suffer. "Novelizations have great value as tie-ins 
with movies when the movie is getting a nationwide 
release and the release date is perfectly predictable,” 
said Russo. "That way, the publisher can gear his pro- 
motion and distribution efforts accordingly. But when 
the movie company cannot guarantee the scope or 
schedule of the movie release, tie- ins bomb." 

With several book tie-ins directly resulting from the 
original NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD movie, fans of 
the ghoulish guignol have no loss of related reading. 
From Russo's first novelization to his original sequel 
novel, to the Romero/Sparrow DAWN novelization to 
Russo's adaptation of the O'Bannon RETURN script, the 
exploits of the Pittsburgh zombie invasions are effec- 
tively carried into print. And as for John Russo, NOTLD 
successfully launched his career of writing horror nov- 
els, scripts and novelizations, a career which, like the 
unstoppable cadavers trudging across the Pittsburgh 
plains, promises to go on unendingly. 
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And Other Obsolete Creatures: 

An Overview of Zombie Novels 

BY 

Don D'Aaaaaassa 


A rguably, the most famous zombie novel of all time 
is Mary Shelley's Frankenstein. The monster Is raised 
from the dead by "scientific" methods, but as we all 
know, the difference between science and magic is large- 
ly a matter of cultural bias. In fact, Frankenstein's cre- 
ation is very similar to the classic zombie, unable to 
speak, oversized, and subject to the will of another, at 
least during the opening chapters. But if we widen the 
definition to include all undead creatures, we end up 
with vampires, mummies, even the revivified villain of 
Jimmy Sangster's The Man Who Could Cheat Death. So to 
make things simpler, we'll stick with the classic concept, 
inextricably linked with voodoo magic. 

Prior to the appearance of George Romero's innova- 
tive film, Night of the Living Dead, zombies were invari- 
ably stereotyped very rigidly, and clearly had no will of 
their own, forced to carry out the orders of his or her 
master. Romero provided a pseudo-scientific rationaliza- 
tion for his creations, and although he didn't imbue 
them with speech, intelligence, or the 
ability to think and plan, he provided an 
even deeper motivation for their depreda- 
tions. Hunger, specifically for human 
flesh. 

The image most readers brought to 
stories about the walking dead were drawn 
from films like White Zombie, giant dark- 
skinned soul-less creatures staring through 
blind eyes but driven by the evil powers of 
a bocoT, a voodoo practitioner who raised 
them from the dead. In many cases, films 
turned zombies into caricatures, lumber- 
ing and stupid, easily outsmarted by any- 
one alert and wary. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that zombies have remained a 
very minor part of written horror fiction, 
except in those cases which specifically 
take Romero's images as inspiration. Prior 


to Romero, they WCTe not even a popular theme in films. 
Indeed, Zombies of the Stratosphere, for example, doesn't 
have a zombie in it. Even Seabury Quinn, prolific writer 
of short occult stories, only used zombies once to my 
knowledge, in "The Corpse Master." 

W.B. Seabrook's The Ma^c Island (1929) should be 
noted here, even though it purported to be a non-fiction- 
al account of voodoo practices, including the description 
of zombie workers in the fields of Haiti. It is difficult to 
believe that Seabrook was as gtillible as the book would 
make it appear, so it is probably safe to say that portions 
of the book, at the very least, are fictional. And Seabrook 
was adept at conveying a sense of dread and revulsion in 
his desaiption. Zombies subsequently appeared in The 
Whistling Ancestors by Robert Goddard (1936), but with- 
out contributing much to the actual storyline other than 
atmosphere. Such was also the case with zombie-like 
creatures found in Sax Rohmer's Shadow of Fu Manchu 
(1948). 

The most authoritative and admittedly 
fictional novel dealing with voodoo and 
zombies is probably The Cross on the Drum 
by Hugh Cave, first published in 1959. 
Cave actually spent considerable time in 
Haiti and his familiarity with the subject is 
evident in the book, fantastic fiction 
though it may be. Although the novel is 
more concerned with the conflict between 
voodoo and Christianity, the act of raising 
a zombie, the fear of becoming or encoun- 
tering one, is clearly a pervasive fear in 
that society, as reflected in the story. 

Perhaps because Cave had examined 
the concept so thoroughly and authorita- 
tively, zombies were virtually absent from 
horror novels for the next decade. They 
make a brief appearance in, of all places, a 
Shell Scott mystery novel. Always Leave 'Em 
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Dying by Richard Prather (Milton Lesser), 
publish^ in 19S4, and the even less digni- 
fied Seek It to Me Zombie! by F.W. Paul (Paul 
Fairman) in 1968, part of the "Man from 
S.T.U.D." series. 

In a more serious vein, W. A. 
Ballinger's Drums of the Dark Gods (1966) is 
a boisterous adventure story pitting a 
young couple against a powerful voodoo 
sorcerer who uses his magical abilities to 
raise an unstoppable army of the undead. 
Predictably, he is thwarted, but only after 
his minions have staggered about in search 
of out heroes. Zombies were used similarly 
in the three pulp adventure novels The Gray 
Creatures, Twelve Must Die, and The 
Shriveling Murders, all by "Zorro," but since 
the evil supervillain in that series used vir- 
tually every sup>ernatural creature imagin- 
able, the books are not specifically zombie 
stories, although their relative lack of intel- 
ligence makes them uniquely suited to be 
outsmarted continually by the protagonists. 

Hugo Paul's Master of the Undead (1968) 
is an oddity, and in its way probably the 
best zombie novel to appear in the decade 
following Cave's work. In this case, a mas- 
ter of voodoo and other magic raises him- 
self from the dead in order to wreak 
vengeance on his enemies. Clumsily writ- 
ten at times, but with some genuinely sus- 
penseful scenes. 

As is true with novels about voodoo, 
most short stories also gave short shrift to 
the zombie. One exception is Thomas 
Burke's "The Hollow Man," published in 
the 1930's. Burke's zombie is a tormented 
spirit with some will of its own, primarily 
interested In having its unnatural existence 
ended. August Derleth and Mark Schorer 
Included zombie field workers in "The 
House in the Magnolias," published at 
about the same time, but the undead sham- 
blers are here more window dressing than 
an essential part of the story. Another con- 
temfKirary story, "White Zombie" by Vivian 
Meik, featured a woman so devastated by 
the loss of her husband that she turns him 
into a zombie for company. 

Uel Key's "The Broken Fang," published 
in the 1920's, blurred the distinction 
between vampires and zombies, and while 
it is unlikely that Romero ever read such an 
obscure story, the concept of a contagious 
zombie state was one of the most terrifying 
aspects of his own work. 

Perhaps the most famous early short 



story to use the zombie theme, without 
calling them that specifically, was Robert 
E. Howard's "The Pigeons from Hell," 
which may have been an influence on 
Romero's work. Certainly the plot, con- 
cerning visitors to a mysterious house, 
where one of whom is killed and then 
revived to prey on former friends, has 
become one of the standards of modern 
shlock zombie films. 

It is in film rather than the written 
word that the zombie survives as a gen- 
uine figure of stature in the horror genre. 
The zombie lacks the romantic sexiness df 
the vampire, the mindless and exciting 
fury of the werewolf, the mystery of the 
ghost, and the plausibility of the serial 
killer. Traditionally, it is only the tool of a 
greater evil, the one responsible for raising 
it from the dead, without any intelligence 
or active malevolence of its own. Passive 
monsters don't make good suspense, and 
I suspect that much of the shock value of 
Night of the Living Dead, when it was origi- 
nally released, was that the formerly pas- 
sive danger was suddenly entirely differ- 
ent, violent, aggressive, and relentless. 

I n essence, George Romero's landmark 
film took an old theme and transformed 
it into a very different nightmare, one 
which altered our understanding of what 
it was to be a zombie in at least three fun- 
damental ways. In the past, the zombie 
was little more than an organic machine, 
an empty hulk of a aeature animated by 
the wishes of its master, lacking even 
rudimentary intelligence, often a ludi- 
crously humorous figure as much as a 
menace. The voodoo connection was as 
necessary as vampires and stakes through 
the heart, or werewolves and silver bullets. 
Romero changed all that, or at least pro- 
vided the potential for change. As we will 
sec, even though films may have chosen to 
imitate such an obvious success, novelists 
for the most part have been more cautious 
in their innovation. 

So what, exactly, did Romero do dif- 
ferently? Well, first of all, he gave his zom- 
bies a will of their own, dispensing with 
the master entirely. Although his creations 
are driven primarily by hunger, it is after 
all one of the basic motivations of 
all... er... living things, and it works within 
the context of the film. Second, and asso- 
ciated, he ignored the voodoo connection 
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entirely. In fact, there's no really clear 
explanation for the phenomenon at all, 
and the pseudoscientific rationale in the 
films is both implausible and irrelevant. 
Finally, he borrowed shamelessly from the 
vampire legend by making his zombies 
contagious. Their victims are transformed 
into fresh reinforcements, and the 
prospect of not only dying, but of being 
transformed into one of the lumbering 
monsters is, I suspect, the source of the 
film's real punch. 

There's no doubt that the movie gen- 
erated hordes of imitators, of varying qual- 
ity and originality, but how much impact 
did it have on the zombie in fiction? The 
answer is, practically none at all. I suspect 
this is because the aspects that worked so 
well in Night of the Living Dead are primari- 
ly visual. In prose, vampires would work 
fust as well or better, and the vampire has 
additional depth that makes it more 
appealing for the writer. 

In the 1970's, for example, we have 
White Mambo (1977) by Marilyn Allen, 
Zombie (197S) by W.A. Ballinger (writing as 
Errol Lecale), and The Drums of Dracula 
(1974) by Robert Lory, all of which used 
the more traditional image of the zombie 
as no more than an adjunct to a houngan. 
In fact, the latter two novels in particular 
dismiss the shambling undead as essential- 
ly cannon fodder, minor obstacles for the 
protagonists to overcome before con- 
fronting the true villain. The only excep- 
tion in the decade following the release of 
Night of the Living Dead came from John 
Russo, and that was the novelization of his 
own Return of the Living Dead (1978), 
which self consciously took the devices of 
Romero's work and satirized them. 

Most zombie references in the 1980's 
and 1990's have followed the same pat- 
tern. Richard Jaccoma's The Werewolf’s 
Revenge (1991) uses zombies as stage dress- 
ing, but is more concerned with other 
supernatural creatures. Zombies were 
raised in order to commit murders in 
Legion of the Dead (1992) by Geoffrey 
Caine, Footprints of the Dead (1983) by Jay 
Callahan, and Zombie House (1987) by 
James Klsner, writing as Martin James. All 
three of these assume that voodoo is 
involved, without spending much time on 
the details. Jeffrey Sackett utilized zombies 
in Candlemas Eve (1988), but again relegat- 
ed them to stage setting rather than mak- 





ing them central to his plot. 

More traditionally, Hugh Cave has 
continued to exploit his years of experience 
in Haiti with The Evil (1981) and Disciples of 
Dread (1989), which are clearly the most 
authentic depictions of the traditional 
rationale for the existence of the undead. 
Lisa Cantrell's recent novel Boneman (1992) 
also nods toward Haiti for its inspiration, as 
does Peter Tremayne's Zombie! ^987) and 
John Osier's Covenant at Coldwater (1983), 
perhaps the best mix of contemporary set- 
ting with traditional zombies. Gary 
Brandner's Quintana Roo (1984), set in a 
Central American jungle, features an evil 
tribe of zombie-makers. 

John Russo turned to original novels, 
and Living Things (1988) actually demon- 
strates some influence from the film, under- 
standable considering his involvement with 
Romero. Perhaps surprisingly, another nov- 
el, Voodoo Dawn (1987) is far more tradi- 
tional, featuring a houngan who raises him- 
self from the dead. 

Oddly enough, the most innovative 
zombie novel is Green Eyes (1984) by Lucius 
Shepard, properly speaking a science fiction 
novel and published as such. Shepard 
develops a much more plausible scientific 
explanation for his zombies, who are func- 
tional but who have lost their original iden- 
tities. George R.R. Martin wrote several SF 
stories as well which involved the use of 
technology to allow a single supervisor to 
direct the activities of a number of reani- 
mated corpses. Curt Selby's novel /, Zombie 
also brings SF motifs to bear on the zombie. 

None of this means that NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD didn't have any impact 
on the written word at all. At least two out- 
right zombie novels are pretty clearly deriv- 
ative. Deathbringer by Dana Reed and The 
Living Dead by Jeffrey Goddin are both 
filled with carnage and repulsive acts. But 
Reed's novel is so badly overwritten and 
consciously gory that it is almost funny at 
several points, and Goddin's, though better 
written, gets sidetracked and has a very 
uneven pace and plot. Similarly, Candace 
Caponegro's 77ie Sea Breeze Horror seems 
influenced by NOTLD: a toxic waste-carry- 
ing space shuttle (shades of Venus probes!) 
explodes and sends its contents raining 
down on the populace. Those unfortunate 
enough to be caught in the rain are strick- 
en and disfigured, but soon rise to mete out 
their anger on people who escaped the 
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rains. 

In all three novels, the assets that 
worked so well on the screen just don't 
seem to work when reduced to words on 
paper, which probably suggests a funda- 
ment^ difference between storytelling and 
mood evocation between the two media. 

Does it have to be so? Probably not. 
Chelsea Quinn Yarbro's novelization of 
Dead and Buried works quite well as a nov- 
el. The zombies in this case are the result 
of sketchily described scientific experi- 
ments by a local doctor who kills local 
people in order to transform them into 
dead slaves virtually indistinguishable 
from their original personalities. But the 
horror here is by Implication, mood, and 
surprise rather than visual shock. Russo's 
no^izations, in contrast, though compe- 
tently written, are not particularly sus- 
penseful or frightening. 

Is there any future for zombie stories? 
Yes and no. There will always be writers 
drawn to the theme, because there is some- 
thing essentially disturbing in the idea of 
dead, untenanted bodies moving among 
us. But in literary terms, 1 don't see any 
trend to follow Romero's vision. 

Writers tend to pick their own routes 
through the darkness, and while they may 
borrow a light from someone else, the path 
they pick is their own. 

fit 


And the latest zombie novel... 


Wet Work 

by Philip Nutman 

Jove, 1993; 262 pgs.; $4.99 

Reviewed by John Scoleri 

Philip Nutman’s short story "Wet 
Work" was one of the best stories in the 
Book Of The Dead anthology, so 1 was 
naturally interested to heat that he was 
writing a novel based on the story. 

One of the key factors to the story's 
success was its deception: it isn't 
revealed until the end that the main 
characters are, in fact, members of the 
Living Dead. Nutman's zombies 
retained their Intelligence, and thus act- 



ed like they would’ve had they still 
been alive. 

The novel expands greatly upon 
the ideas in the story — first off by giv- 
ing an explanation to the phenome- 
non that caused the dead to rise; in 
this case, a comet. While this may 
remind some readers of the somewhat 
lackluster film NIGHT OF THE COMET, 
it really only serves the purpose of set- 
ting up the scenario, and doesn't 
detract from the story. The key charac- 
ters, who are both retained from the 
story, are Dominic Corvino and Nick 
Packard. 

Half of the book is devoted to 
Corvion, a CIA operative who is sent 
to Panama to do a routine hit on an 
enemy of the government. When all 
goes awry, he returns to the states to 
find out who's trying to double-cross 
him. Being killed doesn't stop him on 
his quest. It only provides him with a 
desire to eat other humans, an urge he 
doesn't take to very well. Anne Rice 
has made a career out of writing about 
sympathetic vampires; perhaps 
Nutman has introduced to us the first 
sympathetic zombies. Corvino reluc- 
tantly does what comes naurally, but 
only when absolutely necessary. His 
primary goal is to find out who dou- 
ble-crossed himn. 

Packard's story makes up the other 
half of the novel. He's a rookie cop in 
Washington, D.C. when the dead start 
to rise. He spends the length of the 
novel trying to reunite with his 
beloved Sandy, who had flown to New 
York to be with her dying mother only 
days before the terrible events began. 

Before it's over, the two main char- 
acters' paths do cross, but only tangen- 
tially. It almost seems like Nutman 
could have written two separate novels 
here, and each would have been equal- 
ly engrossing. His writing style is color- 
ful and vibrant, and his characters are 
richly crafted. Nutman has the makings 
of a master storyteller, and though his 
short fiction offerings may only hint at 
such promise, his first novel provides 
ample evidence. 

Wet Work is an impressive first 
novel, and Philip Nutman is certainly a 
rising star on the horizon. I await his 
next novel with great anticipation. 
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FROM MAGIC 
TO SCIENCE 
WITH 

THE LIVING 
DEAD 


Zombies, 
Culture, 
Matheson, 
and Romero 


by 

Michael Collins 


T he 1968 release of 
George A. Romero's 
NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD forever 
changed the face of the 
horror film. Shot on the 
cheap in Pennsylvania, 
the film was worlds away 
from Hollywood horror; its harsh monochromatic vision 
bearing in both style and content an urgency, an anger, i 
wit and intelligence, which defied the standards of its 
contemporaries. NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD brought 
the zombie into the present, taking that unfortunate 
beast from its roots in voodoo magic mythology to its 
status as radiation demon; relentless hunger without 
consciousness or conscience. 

Fourteen years earlier, Richard Matheson's novel 1 
Am Legend was released. The story of Matheson's novel, 


to briefly recap, is this: Robert Neville is the last surviving 
human being in a world overrun by vampires. He spends 
his days maintaining his fortified house and hunting 
down dormant vampires; his nights are an ordeal of 
attack as he defends himself against their endless 
onslaught. As time passes, Neville (an autodidact 
researcher in the best alchemical tradition) searches for 
some more efficient method than stakes to dispatch his 
enemy. Early in the novel, Neville thinks, "Things should 
be done the right way, the scientific way." 
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In George E. Turner and Michael 
Price's excellent volume Forgotten Horrors — 

Early Talkie Chillers from Poverty Row, they 
note that the late 1920s and early 1930s 
saw a minor trend in zombie works. 

Probably tr igg ered by the release, In 1929, 
of William B. Seabrook's The Magic Island, a 
book on Haitian voodoo, this early zombie 
enthusiasm included 1932's stage produc- 
tion Zombie, the same year's enduring 
shocker fUm WHITE ZOMBIE, and 1933's 
VOODOO. Zombies were victims of magic 
curses and potions, mindless automata 
enslaved by wicked shamen. In WHITE ZOMBIE, the 
spell has aeated legions of slave labor, and ends up being 
used as a sort of Haitian Fly— a love-slave potion used on 
Madeline, the female lead played by Madge Bellamy, to 
win her away from her earnest fiance Neil (John Harron). 
Bela Lugosi plays the spookily-named Murder Legendre, 
the Voodoo Man who whips up the requisite potion and 
doll for the unscrupulously-lovestruck planter Charles 
Beaumont (Robert Frazer). 

The undead, under which category fall zombies, 
vampires, mummies, and the Frankenstein monster, have 
stalked text and screen for centuries. With the exception 
of the Frankenstein monster, all of these beasts are the 
aeation of magic. The zombie is the victim of a voodoo 
hex, the vampire has otherworldly powers, the mummy, 
too, is spellbound. But as the 20th century progressed, 
magic fared less and less well before the onslaught of 
mechanization and science. By the 1950s, horror movies 
had found a new force of evil, one with consequences 
potentially far worse than those of magic. Horror movies 
found science; the atom in particular. 

Certainly the galloping progress of science had 
turned up before the 1950s as a source of anxiety in 
films. Many of the early serials made elaborate use of the 
figure of the Mad Scientist: THE LOST CITY (1935), THE 
UNDERSEA KINGDOM (1936), the 1940s secret agent 
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series featuring Don Stannard as the earnest 
agent Dick Barton, in particular, featured 
several science-themed terrors including 
germ warfare and atomic death rays. But it 
was the 1950s, suffocating in the cold war 
Frigldaire, that saw the real blossoming 
(mushrooming?) of science as villain. The 
Atom Age was one of deep and disturbing 
cultural contradictions: even as civil defense 
manuals played up the notion that nuclear 
war wasn't so bad, after all (the 1950 vol- 
ume You Can Survive advised "simply taking 
refuge inside a house or even. ..getting 
inside a car and rolling up the window"), the continued 
threat of U.S.-U.S.S.R. war, and the Nevada bomb tests, 
gave birth to the Giant Bug films such as THEM! (ants), 
IT CAME FROM BENEATH THE SEA (an octopus), THE 
DEADLY MANTIS, and GODZILLA. 

The '50s were also distinguished by a deep-seated ter- 
ror of communists, who were played up as geniuses of 
infiltration and brainwashing. A postwar era of prosperi- 
ty which emphasized community activities even as 
employees began to be transferred willy-nilly across the 
country meant that one never knew one's neighbors as 
well as one might have wished (or feared). Thus this era 
was one in which the cultural terrors of the bomb and its 
communist agents were widespread and potent. The 
bomb can destroy your family, and your neighbor might 
be a Red-^ Am Legend made the most of these worries. 

In Matheson's novel, the vampire plague that has 
spared only Robert Neville fits easily into the fears of 
atomic devastation. Neville's flashbacks to throwing his 
dead daughter into a mass pyre, and to illegally interring 
his wife only to have her return a vampire, have about 
them the ragged alt of post-nuclear apocalypse. And his 
enduring battle with his undead neighbor Ben Cortman, 
with whom Neville had been friendly before the plague, 
plays well as a realization of the Red threat (he's one of 
them!). Neville, though bitter, self-destructively alcoholic. 
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and increasingly misogynistic, is a model 
American in spite of his situation — he 
demonstrates a dependence upon the ratio- 
nal and the methodical which is the index 
of American Pioneer Spirit. 

Indeed, the novel seems, up to its ironic 
conclusion, to echo the classical American 
narrative of the Western. Robert Neville, the 
resourceful American, lives surrounded by 
savages in a fortified dwelling, determined to 
survive and searching for some way to 
destroy his enemy. The novel's end, though, 
offers a sophisticated inversion of the mani- 
fest destiny, as Neville, captured by a group 
of more advanced vampires, learns that it is 
he who has become the savage to this enclave, which is 
slowly reforming a society. 

One footnote to the role of science in zombification 
comes In the peculiar Red-scare comic "Corpses Coast To 
Coast," originally published in a comic book called (yep) 
Voodoo in 1954 (reprinted in 1987's Mr. Monster's Hi- 
Shock Schlock #1, from Eclipse comics). The story con- 
cerns power-mad undertakers who orchestrate a gravedig- 
gers' strike, then use all the convenient corpses to create 
the U.W.Z. — the Union of World Zombies. This nefarious 
and insidious force of labor seems hauntingly similar to 
the long-defunct Industrial Worken of the World, a radi- 
cal union destroyed in the post-WWI Red Scare. The 
heads of this world-dominating union have a zombie 
plant, "built secretly, and at tremendous cost, and so 
essential to the success of our plan." The head of the 
union, the Big Z, tells out narrator, Z-One: 

'You see, Z-One! Three minutes after a 
corpse is ursloaded at the front gate — it comes 
out here! Ready to go to work for us! Heh-heh! 

Not much like the old days, eh? Those old fools 
with their voodoo and charms — took them days 
to produce one zombie!" 


The best art comments quietly on the 
culture which has produced it, and 
Matheson's novel is no exception. Robert 
Neville, who has been our hero throughout 
the book (and whose pioneer model has 
been the hero of American culture since its 
beginnings) turns out to have outlived his 
own myth. The conclusion of the novel, in 
which Neville reflects that he has himself 
become the primitive monster to the soci- 
ety developing outside his fortress, is a deli- 
cate critique of the unconscious hypocrisy 
of American jingoism. 

T wo films were direct adaptations of I 
Am Legend. The first, AlP's 1964 THE 
LAST MAN ON EARTH, featured 
Vincent Price in the title role. The second, better-known 
adaptation is the 1971 film THE OMEGA MAN, which 
rewrites the subtleties of Matheson's story into a much 
more straightforward good guys/bad guys story. But 
between these came perhaps the most faithful, albeit 
uncredited, adaptation— NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD is just as much a film 
of its time as was Matheson's novel a product of its own. 
Romero acknowledges Matheson's novel (in Paul Gagne's 
The Zombies that Ate Pittsburgh, Dodd, Mead 1987) as 
having influenced the basic storyline of the film. Romero 
had written a story, "Anubis," which was "loosely 
inspired" by Matheson's novel: 

'an allegory about what happens when an 
incoming revolutionary society — in this case, 
the mass return from the grave of the living 
dead, whose sole purpose is to feast on the 
flesh and blood of the living — replaces an exist- 
ing social order." 

Romero's film came into 1968 America with a mes- 
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sage the critical equal of Matheson's novel. By pitting a 
small group of irascible survivors against the blank hun- 
gry mass of incoming zombies, Romero made sharp, sub- 
tle observations about the turmoil of the sixties. There 
are no good guys to be found here, only normally flawed 
humans trying their best to survive. The film's crowning 
irony, as the lone survivor, Ben, is gunned down by a 
redneck army mistaking him for a zombie, spoke clearly 
to a generation of inaeasingly-disillusioned campus radi- 
cals. Much has been written on the film's dark Ironies 
and the ways its tone has influenced later horror films, 
but of interest here is the fact that, as in Matheson's nov- 
el, the agent responsible for the zombification of the 
rambling dead is not magic but science. 

A returning Venus probe, disintegrating as it 
approaches Earth, releases high-level radiation, which 
somehow wakes the dead and sets them in search of 
food. The potions and dolls waved about by Murder 
Legendre thirty-six years earlier are long gone, blown up 
with so many other magic fetishes on August 6, 1945. 1 
WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE, released in 1943, followed 
the familiar voodoo zombie pattern. Two years later, 
voodoo didn't seem to matter quite so much. 

Admittedly, the scientific explanation of the zombies 


in Romero's film didn't go into nearly as 
much detail as Matheson’s discussion of 
the vflmpfris bacilli in his novel. 
Romero's film concentrates much more 
on the effects of the radiation than on 
the source and behavior of It. Still, it's 
impossible to imagine the film having 
anywhere near the same impact if, say. 
Murder Legendre had got a job as the 
groundskeeper at the Pittsburgh 
Cemetery, and (fiend that he is) had 
loaded the sprinkler system with zombie 
juice. The question of agency in zombie 
films passed from the bing-bang-walla- 
walla-bing-bangs of witch doctors to the 
impersonal, random mayhem of science 
outfacing its creators. 

It's telling that the presence of radi- 
ation is so little remarked upon in 
Romero's film. The idea that such a 
thing can have happened without an 
immense amount of "scientific" exposi- 
tion being necessary to sustain even 
minimal credibility in the viewer is an 
indication that, since the flight of Enola 
Gay, we have become, however uncom- 
fortably, accustomed to the stumblings 
and bumblings of big science. Our 
acceptance of the possibility of such an 
occurrence is perhaps just as frightening 
as the film itself. 

THE OMEGA MAN is a much more conservative 
ftlm— in this adaptation, Charlton Heston plays a consci- 
entious military man sparring with a tribe of neo- 
medieval plague victims. Their chief complaint is that 
Heston, who has immunized himself against the plague 
(germ warfare this time), is one of the nogoodnik techies 
responsible for the dam thing in the first place. Heston is 
misunderstood, of course— he's working on a cure 
brewed up from his own blood, and it works! 

Heston runs into a small group (mostly children) 
who, while more resistant, are slowly succumbing to the 
plague. After much action and excitement, Heston is 
speared by one of the bad guys. Managing to cling to life 
long enough to pass the serum on to the small band of 
good guys, he dies in a subtle-as-a-brick cruciform pose. 
What's vaguely troublesome about this film is its 19S0s- 
style restoration to (sacred) power of the institutions of 
science and the military. Where the other films' zombies 
were mindless victims of magic or science, the baddies in 
this one are actively anti-progress, calling for a return to 
ma^c and a rejection of machines. Hovering over this 
story is a spectral hand beckoning us back to the days of 
the fifties in the most simplistic, accepting way possible. 
Trust the government.. .trust the government. 

The governmeht is more suspect in 198S's RETURN 
OF THE LIVING DEAD. This time, an army gas escapes its 
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canister, mistakenly delivered to the 
Uneeda Medical Supply warehouse. These 
zombies are perky bastards; agile and 
quick, able to speak rudlmentarily. 

Following a similar model to that of 
Romero's original, with the living attempt- 
ing to fend off the undead, this film 
(directed by Dan O'Bannon) features an 
unlikely collection of panicky, terrified 
heroes struggling to survive the attacking 
zombies. This film, while played at times 
for dark laughs, is consistent with 
Matheson's and Romero's original cyni- 
cism. 

The military, it seems, has been looking for those 
dum canisters since they lost them years ago, and when 
one of the hapless heroes of the film calls the 800 num- 
ber stencilled on the canisters for help, the help they get 
is the type hinted at in all the science-paranoid works 
released since the fifties. Once the army feds out the gas 
has escaped, they bomb Pittsburgh. The film's conclusion 
allows no survivors at all. 

I t's Interesting that it's the zombie that has become the 
principal victim of science since the demise of the bug 
movies. Even what is apparently an exception, Wes 
Craven's 1988 stoner-mondo adaptation of Wade Davis' 
THE SERPENT AND THE RAINBOW, is finally a science 


story. Though it has many of the trap- 
pings of the earlier zombie films — 
voodoo, eerie Haiti nlghtscapes, and 
racial culture-clash — it is more a film 
about repressive politics and scientific 
research. 

The zombie has been put through its 
sluggish paces over and over again since 
WHITE ZOMBIE, and there's no reason to 
imagine it won't continue to. The mid- 
century rise in popular unease over sci- 
ence's unplanned side-effects, after 
exhausting itself in the melodrama of 
fifty-foot women and amazing colossal 
men, drained into the most intimate and final mystery 
left to humanity— that of the dead. 

Murder Le^ndre has gone his way now; staggering 
palm wine drunken down a Haitian cormtry road, disap- 
pearing into the night jungle. Taking his place in the lev- 
elled patch of jun^e where his hut used to stand is an 
anonymous and windowless clndetblock installation, 
and into the nearby creek it disgorges a thin trickle of 
pale, opaque fluid. The fish swimming into thb discharge 
sud^nly twitch, stiffen, drift to the water's surface belly- 
up.. .then twitch again and swim off. 

a. 


What's vaguc-ly 
troublesome about 
(THE OMEGA MAN] is 
its 1950s-stylG restora- 
tion to (sacred) power 
of the institutions of 
science and the mili- 
tary. 
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A survey of zombie-oriented 
short fiction 


Bob Morrish 


Af reg»l vampires and wealthy mad scientists are the aristocracy of hor* 
Vror's caste system, then zombies are certainly the working class stif&. 
V Unintelligent, Inarticulate, and dlsenfranchl^, zombies represent the 
teeming masses of society's lower class. Rising up, coming out of their 
graves, they're mad as hell and they're not going to take it anymore; they 
have become the realization of the upper class' waking feats and night- 
mares. 

Such Is the traditional portrayal of zombies; in many of the stories 
that well cover in this survey though, the definition of "zombie" Is 
stretched and distorted Into something quite different. In some cases, the 
re-defining of the trope works; in other cases. It's apparent that the 
changes wrung on the zombie Mythos have not been well thought out or 
well-executed. Now, don't get me wrong— redefining classic tropes Is an 
admirable pursuit, as is expanding readets' horizons; unfortunately, the 
efforts often seem more like desperate thrashings than they do creative 
twists. 

For the purpose of this article. 111 regard zombies as being mindless 
creatures who are not reanimated of their own volition. Stories that fea- 
ture exceptions to this definition ate noted — and there ate plenty of 
exceptions, as you'll see. By the lime you finish this article (assuming you 
slog through it all), you'll probably be very tired of hearing me say "this 
Isn't rcdfly a zombie tale' 

It’s not |ust the definition of the zombie that's changed over the 
years— his origins have as well. As discussed In Michael Collins excellent 
article "From Magic To Science With The Living Dead," the "causal 
agents" for zombies have changed over the years. From the early days 
what voodoo was the primary means of cieaUon, we've seen a prolifera- 
tion of new causes for zombies: alien intervention, scientific reanimators, 
mysterious viruses and extraterrestrial radiation. 

1 should also note that short fiction featuring zombies is given a 
brief mention in Don D'Ammassa's article on zombie travels; in addition, 
Stefan Dzlemlanowlcz's overview of pulp zombies touches upon several 
of the stories that I'll discuss here. Although 1 could've 
Ignored the stories that ate mentioned in these other 
articles, I thought It was worthwhile to cover them, 
since my opinions don't always dovetail with those of 
Stefan and Don. 

Finally, my apologies to the vision-impaired 
among you for the exceedingly small type size used in 
this article — the piece ran loo long, and I fust couldn't 
cut enough to make it fit using the sundard type size 
used elsewhere in the magazine. 


Althou^ this anthology, edited by BIU Pronziitl 
and published In 1980, would seem to be fertile 
ground for the subject of our survey, it actually yields 
very little of relevance. In fact, the^s really only one 
Item in Voodoo! that's of interest, and even that has a 
caveat attached. 

William Seabrook's "...Dead Men Working In The 
Cane Fields' Is not only not a short story (it's an 
excerpt horn a book-length work), it's supposedly not 
even fiction. The eccerpted work. The Magic Tiiond, Is a 
purportedly non-fiction study of zombies, published in 



1929. It's cleat, however, that the 
author.. .ah, embdiished his tale quite a bit, 
resulting in passages such as the followlitg: 

...the zombies shuffled through the 
marketplace, recognizing neither father nor 
wife not mother, and as they turned leftward 
up the path leading to the graveyard, a 
woman whose daughter was in the proces- 
sion of the dead threw herself screaming 
before the girl's shuffling fe^ and begged her 
to stay; but the grave-cold feet of the daugh- 
ter and the feel of the other dead shuffled 
over her and onward; and as they 
approached the graveyard, they began to 
shuffle faster and rush^ among the graves, 
and each before his own empty grave began 
clawing at the stones and earth to enter It again; and as their cold hands 
touched the earth of their own graves, they felt and lay there, rotting car- 

"...Dead Men' is also notable for Its comments on the dietary 
habits of zombies, one of the first such references on record, and a har- 
binger of later em{^asls on zombies' culinary ddights. 

...for as everyone krraws, the zombie must never be permitted 
to taste salt or meat. So the food prepared for them was tasteless 
and unseasorted. 

The rest of the 12 stories contained here concentrate more on the 
sorcerous aspects of voodoo, to the exclusion of zombies. As such, they 
ate really not within the scope of this article. Next...? 


Zombie: Stories Of The Walking Dead 


The stories in this anthology, compiled by the prolific Peter 
Haining, are far mote relevant to our little survey than those In Voodoo! 
Zondrie: 50TWD specializes in resuscitating tales from years gone past; 
the 12 tales Included here all date from pte-1950. Like all of Halning's 
efforts. Zombie b an extremely well-researched and carefully-selected 
anthology, drawing from many difflcult-to-obtaln sources. Although 
some of the older tales ate a bit creaky, many ate still engaging. It's also 
worth noting that Haining found inspiration for this anthology In the 
works of Mr. Romero; 

What particularly prompted me to attempt thb anthology rtow 
was the recent tremendous acclaim for the trio of zombie films by 
the American director, George Romero. 

So, as you can see, Romero’s Influence extends 
far beyond the realms of European hack filmmakers. 

Like Ptonzini, Haining excerpts Seabrook's non- 
fiction work, and he also rqtrlnts two other works of 
non-flcUon: Dr. Gordon Leigh Bromley’s "American 
Zombie" and Inez Wallace’s "I Walked With A 
Zombie," both of which served as the basb for films — 
the former for ISLE OF THE DEAD and the latter for 1 
WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE. 

There's another tale here, Vivian Meik’s "White 
Zombie," which shares its Utle with a film, but in thb 
case Melk's story has nothing lo do with the Bela 
Lugosi film. Meik's story b notable, as Haining poinU 
out, for being apparentty the fint tale lo take the zom- 
bie back to the negro's ancestral home In Africa; unfor- 
tunately, it's not notable for much else. Meik's protag- 
onist, Geoffrey Aylett, acting commissioner for an 
African province, dbcovers a aew of abused zombie 
slaves, and quickly dispatches the responsible voodoo 
doctor with hb trusty revotver. 

The oldest story here Is Lafeadio Hearn's "The 
Country Of The Comers-Back," which presents a sig- 
nificantly different (but not necessarily interesting) 
version of the zombie myth. The tale is marred by 
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Back from The Dead 


pangnfA afts pangnph of tedkxu, If some* 
times poetic, topographical detail, and by 
extended passages of French dialog with no 
translation offered. 

Salt, discussed eatliet as a coitdlment for 
zombies to avoid in the Seabtook excerpt, Is 
also a means for zombies' demise In G.W. 
Nutter's 'Salt Is Not For Slaves." The tale Is 
largely told horn the point of view of a Haitian 
slave, Marle^ who recites the fate that befell her 
lover Tresaint and five of his cohorts when 
they rebelled against their master and ate some 
salt whld) they had been forbidden to do. 

Tresaint had been a zombie all along— 
albeit a very animated and virile one — and so is 
the narrator Marie This tale, which originally 
appeared In Ghost Storia magazine in 1931, 
holds up remarkably well these sixty>two years 
later, a testament to the skills of author 
Garnett Weston (writing under the Nutter 
pseudonym). 

In August Derleth's 'The House In The 
Magnolias,' the zombies can be symbolically 
viewed as victims of prejudice— they're kept 
out of sl^t by day, and only allowed out to 
slave away In the fields at night. 


'They are in the cellars— many of 
them. AN Negroes. We keep them in 
the caHats sO day; only at night Abby 
sends them out to work. I have been 
so afraid you might find them, for you 
heard them screaming— and you might have seen them in the 
fields at nighL* 


Attributing social allegory to Elerleth's tale might be a little genet* 
ous, though— the story Is really intended to titillate, not educate. 
'Magnolias' cotKems an artist visiting New Orleans, where he espies a 
lovely house that he wishes to capture In a palming. The artists coerces 
an Invitation from Rosamunda, the lovely mistress of the hosise, to stay 
in the house while he works; once there, he discovers the woman’s 
decayed 'Aunt Abby' and her platoon of zombie laborers. The tales' early 
promise b dashed when the artists pulb oS a clichid escape and whislu 
Rosamunda away to be hb bride 

Henry Whitehead's 'Jumbee' Is more a flcilonalizatlon of West 
Indies folklore— with retoenccs to both floating, footless zombies and a 
'wetedog'— than anything else. Whitehead's numerous tales of the 
Caribbean region are gmerally highty>re^rded, but 'Jumbee'— which is 
ai^wrcntty Whitehead's only tale to explicitly include zombies — is must 
unexceptional. 

Thorp McClusIcy's 'While Zombies Walked' (1939) b notable for its 
Introduction of zombies to the U.S. mainland, as well 
as Its spotlight on expUcii gore, foreshadowing NOTLD 
by a good thirty years! 


...from beneath the ridge of his nose down- 
ward, the man had no foul The vertebrate 
whitertess of his spine, naked save for ragged 
strings of desiccated flesh, extended with hor- 
rid starkness from the throat of his shirt to 
rrterge wMh the shattered base of a bony skull) 


Thb entertaining potboiler features a jilted lover, 
Tony Kent, who journeys to a remote valley In the 
southern U.S. In search of the woman who inexplicably 
dumped him. What he finds there Is a corrupt ex- 
preacher commanding a crew of zombie farmhands — 
and holding the gbi under hb spell. Thb b classic pulp 
flue, with equal parts drama and melodrama. 

"The Zombie of Alio Parana* by W. Stanley Moss 
b probably the best tale In Hainlng's collection, but, in 
truth. It scarcely qualifies as a zombie story- Ihb shoe- 
homing of non-zombie tales Into a zombie anthology 
(or, if you look at it charitably, an attempt to expand 


Here we have one of the seemingly thousands of 
anthologies that Marty Greenberg has had a hand In. 
Despite the piombing title and woi mote alluring cov- 
et, Back From The Dead offers very Utile of Interest lo 
out survey. The majority Of the tales here ate j^ost sto. 
lies, with the occasional odd sod (e.g., Theodore 
Sturgeon's 'It') thrown in. Given the parameters of our 
survey, there are only two stories of Interest. 

Leonid Andreyes^s 'Lazarus' fleshes out the bibli- 
cal tale of the undead, wandering Lazarus. It's a 
lengthy and aeaky old story that seems even less enter- 
taining than the King James version. 


the definition of the zombie) Is a recurrent 
theme throughout out survey, as you will see. 
Moss's story b that of a vampltlc (In the psy- 
chic sense) loner deep In the South American 
jungle, and his manipulations of a young 
adventure-sedeer who comes to stay with him 
beats a stronger resemblance to Joseph 
Conrad's Heart Of Darkness than It does m ty^- 
cal zombie fietkm. 

A more traditional tale — but stiU refresh- 
ingly different In Its own way— Is Charles 
Bitkin's 'Ballet Negte.' In this one, an ovetzeal- 
ous young reporter's Insblence on Interviewing 
two particular members of a traveling dance 
troupe lands him in hot water. The two 
dancers, of course, ate zombies. When the 
reporter finally gets to speak to them, he finds 
them reluctant to speak; thejr only response 
strangely presages the voracious appetites of 
Romero's zombies many years later: 


Tou are hungryT he suggmted. Ts 
that It? You are hungtyT 

And now the girl spoke, and her 
voice was ai soft as the wind blowing 
tiirough willow trees. 'Yes,' she whis- 
pered. 'We are hungry. Oh, so huiv 
gry.' 


The dancers attracted the reporter’s attoi- 
tion because, in the course of (heir perfor- 
mance, they appear to be dancing In a lake of 
fire; the performance Is also notable to out survey, since these zombies 
would seem to be decidedly more fluid and agile that the stereotypical 
shambling dead folks. However, the conclusion of Bitkin's excdlent tale 
falls back on the traditional: a dose of salt sends the zombies scurrying 
for their graves. 


They will be making for the west. -for when the Living Dead 
realise what they really are, they always head for the grwes from 
which they have been dragged.' 


The final tale In the anthology ts Thomas Burke's The Hollow 
Man,' which closes the book on a strong note. Burke's zombie shows up 
in London on the doorstep of hb murderer — 15 years after he was killed 
In Africa! (Although salt b not a plot element In thb tale, one can't help 
but wonder If a taste of salt would have sent this zombie tunning all the 
way back to Africa.) 

It turns out the zombie was disinterred by the 'leopard men,' who 
revived him and put him to work. Now, iiuny yeats later, he has made 
his way back lo London, like an undead homing pigeon responding lo 
the signal of hU killer’s silll-smoldeting guilt. In Burke’s 
fine tale, the zombie b not the ends so much as he b 
the means — the means to explore the Issues of guilt, ret- 
ribution, and penance. It's also Interesting to note that 
when Ihb zombie Anally and truly dies, he turns to 
dust, a la the sunlight-exposed vampires of many a 
horror film. 
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Orson Scott Card's "The Lost Boys," (1989; taler expanded into a 
itovel) Is the first of many ules covered in this article that I will desalbe 
as not really being a zombie story; in this case, Card has basically written 
a ghost story in which the ghosts are corporeal (well, at least some of the 
time; at other times, the dead manifest themselves In decidedly non-cor- 
poteal ways). The victims of a child molesler/killet continue to exist until 
their killer Is captured, and it's eventually revealed that the protagonist's 
son— who seems very much alive — is one of the victims. The incredible 
powa of this story Is largely attributable to the nature of the protagonist: 
readers who ate knowledgeable about Card’s background will quickly 
realize that the story Is very autobiographical. Card reveals In an after* 
word that, while much of the story is drawn from his own life, the crux 
of the plot Is truly fiction. 


Miscellaneous Uncollected Zombie Tales 


Before diving into the two explicitly NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD- 
Insplred anthologies, as well as two forthcoming zombie anthologies, 
let's take a brief look at some zombie fiction that's never been coliected 
in a zombie-themed anthology. 

Our view of "zombie free agents" starts with Robert E. Howard's 
"Pigeons From Hell." Written In the late ‘30s for Weird Tales. "Pigeons" is 
a slightly less traditional zombie tale, although It does feature voodoo 
lore and a re-animated corpse. Two travelers spending the night In an 
abandoned house are awakened and entranced 1^ a sound. The one who 
Is drawn to Investigate returns momentarily as a dead man looking to 
recruit others for the dead cause. 

The second travder escapes and happens upon a local Sheriff, who 
returns with him to get to the bottom of the murder mystery. The 
denouement Involves the history ctf the house's owners and a voodoo 
curse placed upon them, but by the time we reach this point. It’s difficult 
to still care: hamstrung by Howard's Inane dialog, this tale collapses long 
before its conclusion. As one of the secondary characters says: 

*1 sold my soul to the Big Serpent when he made me maker of 

Zavembies-^" 

The peculiar nature of the zombie diet, described earlier, is also dis- 
cussed In Seabury Quinn's "The Corpse Master," although the particulars 
ate slightly different here. In this tale— a typically mediocre Quinn 
effort— the occult detective Jules de Grandln Investigates three murders 
and finds that all the victims were members of a certain club, and that 
they had been largely responsible for expelling another member, a 
Monsieur Wallagin. The ex-member was discharged for his repugnant 
tales of his zombie-making exploits In Haiti; of course, Wallagin has used 
these same skills to dispatch his peiseculors. de Grandln quickly solves 
the case, returning the zombies to their graves. 

That old Grand Master of horror, Robert Bloch, has composed a 
couple of tales over the years that belong in out survey. "The Man Who 
Collected Poe" Is a wonderfully atmospheric tale about an obsessive fan 
and collector who's not content with merely collecting Edgar Allen Poe’s 
first editions, letters, and personal affects— his collecting mania leads him 
to use black magic to resurrect the author and force him to continue 
writing (sort of like King's Misery, with a posthumous twist). The Poe- 
zombie b most unhappy to be denied his eternal sleep, and returns to 
the grave as soon as he gets the opportunity, taking his former keeper 
with him. 

A second Bloch story Is found in The Mammoth Book Of Zombies, 
which la described later In this survey. 

The "zombie" in H.P. Loveciaft's "Cool Alt" (1928) has prolonged 
his existence by his own methods. In this case, the character of Dr. 
MuAoz has survived for almost two decades after his death, through a 
teglinen of chemicals in a controlled environment of frigid temperatures. 
Given our earlier-stated criteria, this one doesn't qualify, but I thought It 
was worth mentioning (It is a good story). 

Over the many decades of his career, Richard Matheson has seldom 
failed to Impress, and his "Dance of The Dead" (1954) Is no exception. 
Set in the neat future, after a war involving chemical weaponry, the focus 
of the story Is on a siraight-laced young girl out for a night on the town 
with some wild new friends. Much to her dismay, her friends insist on 
going to a night club that features "performances" by "loopies.” When a 
loopy lurches Into her lap, the girl winds up In hysterics, and we find out 
why when It’s revealed what "loopy" Is slang for, as Indicated by the fol- 
lowing dictionary entry from the story: 


LUP (Lifeless Undead Phenomenon)— This freak of physioiogi- 
cal abn«malily was discovered during the war when, following 
certain germ-gas attacks, many of the dead troops v«re found 
erect and performing the spasmodic gyrations which, later, 
became known as the "loopy's" (LDP's) dance. The particular 
germ spray responsible was later distilled artd is now used in care- 
fijlly controlled experiments which are conducted only under the 
strictest of legal license arsd supervision. 

"ReurrecTech," by S.P. Somtow, Is the hands-down winner in the 
category of "Best ^mbie Story To Incorporate Liberal Doses Of Black 
Comedy." The Ule (from Nlfht Cry, 6/87) centers on a wacky sdenlisl's 
means for resurrecting the dead, and the resurrection craze that sweeps 
the country after word gets out. 

David Riley, a little-known British author, has contributed one of 
the finest zombie tales to be found anywhere, "After Nl^tfall," which 
originally appeared in 1970 in a publication called Weird Witnknv, and 
has apparently only been collected once since, in The Year's Best Horror 
Stories: Series I. The story's theme is nothing new— an outsider comes to a 
small town and discovers a dark seaet— but the atmosphere Is excellent, 
and the primary clue that something is wrong is an attention-grabber: 
every night the villagen put a plate of meat outside their door, and then 
bolt themselves (n as securely as possible. There's never any explanation 
for the origination of the carrion-eating creatures, but the influence of 
Romero upon Riley seems cleat— and the ending, wherein the aeatures 
form a living pyramid In order to reach the ouBtder In his second floor 
room. Is most chilling. 

Fiiully. we'll conclude with a look at another excellent zombie tale: 
Dennis Etchlson's "The late Shift." Featuring Elchlson's typically bleak, 
stark atmosphere, this story of zombies working the late shift at 24-hout 
convenience stores works on several levels. It's a condemnation of corpo- 
rate greed and Inhumanity; it's blackly comic to anyone who's ever wan- 
dered Into a convenience store after midnight: and it's a damned effec- 
tive horror tale. 


fioofc Of The Dead 


In sevetal of the other articles in this magazine, the focus is on 
determining the influence of NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD on the sub- 
sequent portrayals of zombies. Any speculation about possible Influences 
and potential ins(4ialions of NOTLD must end, however, when the dis- 
cussion turns to John Sklpp and Craig Spectot's anthologies The Btmk Of 
TTk Dead and Book Of The Dead 2: 5(111 Dead. That's because there Is no 
"possible" or "potential" nature to the film's Influence on these books: 
they exist solely because of Romero’s DEAD trilogy. As the editors them- 
selves pul it: 

{the anthology] allowed all involved to pay homage to the 
films of George A. Romero, a wild frontiersman In the grandest 
tradition. By tunning the heart ol his brazen cosmology through 
their distinctive filters, [the authors] have breathed evert more fire 
Into this already vibrant archetypal landscape. 

Well...ye>ili, but the landscape gets a little rocky at rimes. 

These two volumes offer a veritable smorgaslxtcd of zombie lore and 
gore. And there's apparently more to come— rumor has It that there’s a 
third volume yet to come, completing a Baik Of The Dead trilogy. Despite 
what you may think though (if you haven’t read the first two volumes), 
there is no one-to-one correspondence between the three films and the 
three books. That is to say, the contents of Bih* Of The Dead is not strict- 
ly set In the milieu of NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, not does SMH Dead 
solely utilize a DAWN OF THE DEAD-iype fictive world. Although, If you 
think about It, such a conespondence would have made for an extremely 
cohesive set of 'shared world" anthologies. 

Raising that point allows me to segue relatively smoothty into the 
problems with both Boult Of The Dead and Still Dctitf: the "scattershot" 
approach taken by the various stories. Rather than emphasizing a ccihe- 
slve shared world approach, the anthologies seem cobbled together with 
the stories utilizing a variety of different rationale and time frames. This 
fragmented feet is especially strong In the first volume, while the second 
book at least Is divided into four time frame sections. Even though the 
stories in the second volume don't really "share" their milieu, the bene- 
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fib of at least grouping the slorls chronolo^cally ate clear overall, the 
second book seems more saUsfying, even though the first volume defi- 
nltdy has better Individual itories. 

All thb complaining b simply a long-winded expression of my feel- 
ing that the books could have been even belter with a truly integral 
f tameworic. All ot which b not to say that Book Of The Dead and 5HK Dead 
aren't good anthologies; they are, In fact, often quite entertaining. 

Not Just Dead, But Dead And Dumb 

It seems that an appropriate way to view the t6 stories In 80TD b 
to divide them Into two categories; those stories in which the dead ate 
the shambling, brainless aeatures shown in Romero's films; and those 
stories in which the dead ate depicted as retaining some of their mental 
faculties (In some cases, they retain a ht). 

Tops on the Ibt of '’shambling, brainless zombie stories’ Is Edward 
Bryant's *A Sad Last Love At The Diner Of The Damned.’ Told in 
Bryant's tyfdcally understated style, the power of the story sneaks up on 
you arid lowers the boom. The story b set In a roadside diner, where the 
patrorts attempt to wait out the earty appearances of the walking dead. In 
the course of their wait — before they realize the depths of the crbb 
they're In — Bryant ceveab a sharp sense of humor: 

By six o'clock it was getting dark. Henry Roybal came out of 
the kitchen and switched on the EAT sign. 

'Think that's a real good IdeaT* said Shiite. 

*You think zombies can read?’ 

'They ceuW when they were alive,’ said BUiy. 

'Blossom* by Chan McConnell (apparently a pen name used by 
David Sdww) Ukes a look at a bondage freak who goes over the edge and 
kilb hb companion. Unfortunately for him, his victim revives and has a 
little post-mortem sitack: 

It took Amelia about half an hour to gnaw through her bonds. 

She spent another hour and a half eating Quinn. During her meal 
the life left his body, and the queer radiatioru nwntioned on the 
news did their alien work. By then there was not enough left of 
hb corpse to rbe, or walk, or eat anyone ebe The pieces lolled 
around on the floor, feeling the first pangs of a new hunger, 
unearthly artd unsatufiable. 

It's worth noting that 
McConnell/Schow attributes the epidemic 
of living dead to 'queer radiations' (the 
cause of the epidemic b not addressed by 
most authors In the book, and b occasional- 
ly atirlbuled to other causes). The author 
abo brings up an Intriguing issue: what 
happens when there's not enough left of a 
dead person to perambulate? Apparently, 
the parb never say die. 

Under his own name, Schow also 
offers "Jerry's Kids Meet Wotmboy,' in 
which the tables are truly turned: the liv- 
ing— ot at least one member of the living— 
eat the dead. Of course, fresh dead are far 
mote tasty than stale dead, as expressed In 
the following rumination on corpse color: 

'The fresher ones were blue. 

That was Important If you wanted 
to avoid cramps, salmottella. Eat a 
green one and you'd be yodeling 
down the big porcelain mega- 
phorte in rto time.* 

TTie Wotmboy of the title, who was 
the veriuble walking definition of a picked- 
on loses during the pte-Uving Dead days, b 
the galloping Ghoulmet here, filling his 
obese face with loads of zombie McNuggets. 

Schow's tale b deliciously over-the-top in lb 
description of the confrontation between 


Wormboy and Jerry, a would-be preacher who commands a small congre- 
gation of dead folks. The congregation does his bidding because of a 
combination of rattlesnake venom and hypnosis (the way Schow 
describes it. It actually makes sense). Thb one's lots of disgusting fun. 

Another story here that utilizes the theme of the living eating the 
dead Is Glen Vase^s 'Choices.' In Vasey's tale, the dead ate eaten out of 
necessity, in order to ward off starvation. When a couple of people 
who've been eating zombie meat die and don't rise again, the protago- 
nbt, Dawson, starb to believe that Ingesting the dead may be a 'cure' for 
the zombie plague. However, like Ben In the original NOTLD film, 
Dawson b shot by the 'good guys' before he can relay word of hb poten- 
tial discovery. Vasey shows a lot of polentlal here, but the tale is loo long 
and meanders quite a bit. 

Someone once said that "nothing exceeds like access, ' and Richard 
Laymon's gorefest 'Idess Hall’ b a prime example. The story focuses on a 
particularly vile rapbt/klllei, and the revenge vblled upon him by hb 
previous victims after they arise from the dead. I often admire Laymon's 
fcx>t-lo-lhe-Qooi style, but thb one was just too unrelentingly gruesome 
for my tastes. 

Quite often the stories here concentrate solely on the microcosm of 
their immediate situation, with no regard for the effect of the evenb on 
the world at large. There are exceptions, of cxxjise; a particularly nice 
description of how the media-drenched world Is coping with the influx 
of the dead can be found In King's 'Home Delivery': 

No big deal until they started to come out everywhere. No big 
deal until the first itews film ("You may want to ask your children 
to leave the room,’ Dan Rather Introduced gravely) showed up 
on fsetwork TV, creatures with naked bone showing dirough their 
dried skin, traffic accident victims, the morticians' concealing 
makeup sloughed away either in the dark pauivity of the earth or 
in the clawing climb to escape it so that the ripped faces and 
bashed-in beehives in which worms and beetles still squirmed 
and crawled, th^r faces alternately vacuous and informed with a 
kind of calculating, idiotk intelligence; r>o big deal until the fint 
horrible stills in an bsue of People magazine that had been sealed 
in shrink-wtap like giriy magazines, an issue with an orange stick- 
er that read Not for Sale To MinonI 
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King's story deab with the remarkable resiliency shown by a wid- 
owed woman on an bland off the coast of Maine; It's one of King's best 
short stories of the past decade. 

Doug Winter's ability to mimic and sat- 
irize the literary styles of other writers, while 
still telling stories that are Interesting in their 
own right, Is nothing short of amazing. 'Less 
Than Zombie' takes the worst of Bret Easton 
Ellis's style and utilizes it In a truly chilling 
story about a group of spoiled rich kids 
whose already-lenuous understanding of 
where media ends and reality begins Is 
destroyed by the coming of the zombies. 

Steven R. Boyett's "Like Pavlov's Dogs" 
Is set In an isolated biosphere, where the 
group of sdeniists feel relativety safe from 
the zombie onslaught in their self-contained 
little world. And they are, until a group of 
outcasts decide to break Into the biosphere, 
urtleash a few zombies there, and generally 
wreak havoc. 

Boyett does a super job of creating hb 
characters and depicting the attack on the 
biosphere; 'Like Pavlov's Dogs' b among the 
best the book has to offer. 

In Steve Rasnic Tern's "Bodies And 
Heads," the dead may or may not be dumb: a 
nurse who's convinced that the plague vic- 
tims still possess intelligence, and that their 
Incessant head-shaking b a muted Indication 
of their horrified reaction to th^r condition. 
The nurse's conviction is ultimately the 
source of her undoing. There's far more to 
Tern's tale than can be conveyed by a simple 
synopsis, though; as usual, hb contribution 
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Is a top-notch tale that borders on the surreal. 

MENSA Zombies? 

In the remaining stories, the living dead are ascribed varying 
amounts of sentience; In aU cases, It’s much mote than they exhibit In 
Romero's films. 

In Brian Hodge's "Dead Giveaway," some of the zombies have 
retained far mote Intelligence, fat more memories, than b ascribed to 
them dsewhete In the anthology. Their mental abilities are described by 
a former TV game show host, who's been recruited by the dead to fulfill a 
similar tote for hb new audience. 

The watching dead, waiting to be entertained. 

Most of the zombies weren't that bright. Most of them 
weren't much more than two-legged dirtosauis in search of the 
nearest tar pK to blunder Into. But some of them — perhaps those 
who'd been dte sharpest and shrewdest to begin with— h^ man- 
aged tt ret^ enough Intefligertce that K was downright scary In 
Itself. Vou looked into those glassy eyes and found that they 
%vcren't quite as dull as you'd thought Or hoped. 

There ate some dbturblng moments when describing the living 
'prizes* for the pme contestants, but overall Hodge can't seem to decide 
if he wanb the story to be humorous or horrific. 

In Joe R. Lansdale's oflen-hllarious and occaslonally-nearly-ludi- 
aous "On the Fat Side Of The Cadillac Desert With Dead Folks," we're 
shown the strangest twbt yet on the particulars of the zombie invasion. 
Lansdale's tale Is set In the 'Cadillac Desert" in the not-loo-dlslint 
futUR, after both the vagudy-desctibed Cadillac Wats and the rising of 
the dud. Even though the setting doesn't dovetail with the other stories 
In the book, Lansdale's tale b eminently likable, detailing a bounty 
hunter's quest for a killer, and the blurre quasl-Rligious encampment 
the two men stumble upon. In the course of this, um, unusual story, meet 
up with zombies that run on batteries; one can't help but picture a zom- 
bie commetdal for Energizer batteries: 'Still going..." 

There's another decided variation from the norm In Ramsey 
Campbell's 'It Helps If You Sln^' which doesn't really utilize a LIVING 
DEAD-type scenario at all. The sloiy, about a man forced to join what 
amounb to a duU-eyed group of eunuchs, seems mote like a condemna- 
tion of religious fanaticbm than anything ^se. 

In Robert McCammon's just plain silly 'Eat Me," the dead search 
desperately for sensation, |ust as they did while alive 

She leaned forward, her lips almost brushing his, her eyes 
almost pleading. "Eat me,' she whispered. 

|lm sat very SHU. Eat me: the on^ way 1^ to feel pleasure in 
the Dead World. He wanted K, too; he needed h, so badly. 'Eat 
me' he whispered back to her, and he began to unbutton her 
sweater. 

I've been a big fan of much of McCammon's matoial, but thb tale 
ofsexand the single zombie b fust too outlandish to work. 

The social Implications of being a zombie are also addressed by Les 
Dattleb In The Good Parts": 

OrKe in a while tome of his friends followed him honte (they 
had to go somewhere too}, but after milling around for a few 
minutes they decided that nothing was happening there and 
went away. Nobody understood Mm. 

As wdl as the long-term ramifications of cadavers persisting in per- 
ambulating after tot has set In: 

...they didn't see that much of their frietKis anymoR. A lot of 
them wen f^ing apart, especially the skinny ones. Decay was in 
the air. Parts of bodies lay in the streeU. Some were moving ar>d 
some were rwt Bemg fat became suddenly fashionable: It made It 
easier tt stay In one piece. Bulk was beautiful. 

Danleb's Ule b dose to being Duff, but It’s suffidently amusing and 
Insightful on the zombie condition to rise above that label. 

Comedy, of an even blacker sort, also plays a role in Philip 
Nutman's "Wet Work" 


'Clean this mess up,' he nods in the direction of Skolomowsky 
and Levris. 'Let's load up and get this chuck wagon back to the 
White House. The president needs fresh meat' 

Nutman's story, which the author has since expanded Into a novel, 
b highly-regarded by many, although I find It somewhat less impressive. 
The tale concerns the altercation between a pair of heavily-armed strike 
teams in the nation's capital, with an ending revdallon about the zombl- 
fied nature of one of the teams. 

In "Saxophone." Nicholas Royle wastes an excellent scenario— a 
(dead) man desperate to get across the pre-Euiopean Oimmunlly borders 
of Eastern Europe joins one of the 'pirate squads' that atuck the living 
and sell their Ix^les — in an ultimately pointless tale that Rads like a brief 
excerpt from a much longer work. 


Still Dead 


As mentioned above, even though there are belter Individual storle. 
in BOTD, the nineteen stories In SUll Dead hold up better as a whole. 

.The first of the anthology's four timeframe-oriented sections Is enti- 
tled 'Prologue: Long Before The Fall' and features but a single story: 
Morf Castle’s The Old Man And The Dead." Castle's story involves an 
aging Ernst Hemingway, aitd his recollections of walking dead that he's 
seen on battlefields during his lime. It's an Inieistlng, If sometlms 
Dawed story concept; however, It also provids further confusion about 
just what causs the living dead to rise. 

Part One: "Where Were You When The Lights Went Out?" 

David Schow, writing again as Chan McConnell, leads off this sec- 
tion with "DONl/WALK,' a tale that sort of naturally extends the 
Imagery of Romero's DAWN OF THE DEAD, In which zombis roam a 
shopping mall, not all that different from the living who normally walk, 
blank-faced and heavy-lidded, through the abis. In Schow's story, zom- 
bis are beginning to fill the streets of New York Qty, again seeming to 
be not that diffeent from those who normally walk the city’s streets. In 
the following passage, Schow's protagonist, who has noticed the first few 
walking dead mingling with the teeming masss of the streets, muss on 
how well the dead folks fit In with the living 'zombis' on the sidewalks. 

There were a lot more dead people walking around, seeing the 
sighU, absorbing the useiss decbonk mssages. Evan noticed 
them as surreptitiously as possible. 

Evan fell in behind a couple— normal — strolling between din- 
ner and dssert, seeking cappuccino.. ..He saw them cut a wide 
berth for the dead person walking in the opposite direction, 
toward Evan. 

The dead person has the same skin hue Evan had noticed on 
his first sighting. A pulped and rotten nose. Cashs arvd gors 
tracked up one side id lb head, as though It had been sideswiped 
by a gartsage truck doing about thir^. It dragged one lame leg 
but made fair time. It did not hold up the crowd. 

In Nancy Collins's "Necrophile,' a woman escapes from a self- 
dstructive relationship with a death-obsessed man. only to be drawn 
back to him at the worst possible time: working at the morgue, he con- 
vinces her to come to him so he can show her something. By the time 
she geb thm, she discovers that the recently-roused living dead got to 
him first 

It wsn't like the movis at all; Chse was no soundtrack, and 
the lighting was all wrortg, and the place smiled of blood, bile, 
and thirsgs much, much worse. 

Colllru vrriies about her characters— part of a new, young and dis- 
enchanted underclass— with much the same authority as Poppy Z. Brlte. 
It's this assured tone that makes "Necrophile" so Interesting; the living 
dead are hardly an Integral part of the story. 

The sole remaining occupant of a mental ward b the focus of K.W. 
Jeter’s "Rise Up And Walk." The oth«s have fled and the remaining man 
suffers from delusioiu that he b Jesus Christ; when he sees the dead rise, 
he feds vindicated — the resurrection has begun! Jeter's tale is basically a 
one-note riff, but It b a neat Idea. 
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As mentioned, Glen Vasey flashed 
potential in BOTD; in this volume, he 
begins to realize that potential. 'One Step At 
A Time' is one of the most memorable sto- 
ries In the book, chronicling one man's 
emotions as hb father slowly recoven from 
a stroke and his best friend Jerry slowly dies 
from AIDS, while almost in the background, 
the dead begin to rise. Unlike the many sto- 
ries that Ignore the "big picture' ramlflca- 
tlons of the dead's artsal, Vasey confronts 
one such topic head-on, while at the same 
time musing about certain similarities 
between this holocaust and a previous one. 


Itfty Is saying, “And everyone Is 
siAsteppir}g the topic of hew they 
are disposirrg of the dead. I'm sure 
the crematoriums can't handle the 
flow fast enough. Maybe they're 
using trash liKinerators or dig^ng 
mass graves and topping them off 
with quick dryirtg cement, f'm con- 
vinced that they're avoiding the 
issue becouse they're afraid the pop- 
ulaet wit be reminded of Ausctrwiti. 
The last thing they need is people 
maklr)g a fuss over the only funalon- 
al meara of disposal theyW come up 


Part Two: 'Coping With The Dead' 

Part Two begins with Dan Simmons' 
masterful 'This Year's Class Picture,' In whi 
ately cllnp to the established traditions of her life, as she captures and 
confines a classroom full of walking dead children, attempting to re- 
teach their dead minds the most basic skills. Along the way, Simmons 
briefly compares the 'ostradaation' of the living dead with that experi- 
enced by the victims of another recent plague: 


two of them, he had watched them 
die — he hunched sideways in the 
pour of fluorescertce, staring at his 
harsds, urtable to believe they could 
now reduce a human body to 
chunks and shreds. 


The offbeat perspective is Interesting, 
but a reader's Impression of the story Is likely 
to revolve around whether or not s/he appre- 
ciates Ko|a's literary technique. 

In a recent review of Poppy Z. BrIte's 
short story collection, I raved about 
'Calcutta, lotd Of Nerves.' The story origi- 
nally appeared here in Still Dead, and it's a 
superlative piece of work, contrasting the liv- 
ing dead with the near-zombie behavior of 
the everyday street people of Calcutta. Great 
stuff. 

Gregory NicoH's brief “Beer Run' reads 
like poor Imitation Joe Lansdale. Not impres- 
sive. 'Prayer' by Douglas Morningstar and 
Maxwell Hart, is likewise brief, and even 
more pointless, concerning the Irrepressible 
urges of a bikei-turned-zombie. 


Part Three: 'End Games' 

The final section begins with Robert 
Lannes's 'I Walk Alone,' In which the dead 
ate divided into two groups: the 'half-dead,' 
who are still sentient and don't really decom- 
pose; and the 'stiffs on the street,' who are 
your typical, brainless deadets. Lannes's story 
, half-dead d^uchery; If there’s a point to It, I 

didn't gel it. 

J. S. Russell's 'Undiscovered Counlilcs' does a nice |ob of focusing 
on some of the larger-scale Issues that result from the living dead’s atlsal. 
Two of the primary touchstones ate 'Zombie TV' and the general pub- 
lic's new altitude toward cemeteries. 


With the new boy's teeth and claws pulled, Ms. Ceiss could 
harsdie him without the capture pole or chains If she so wished. 

She did not so wbh. She treated the children with the distance 
and respect for corstaminatiocu she had shown her one HIV-posl- 
tive child back brfore the Tribulations. 


Hodge sighed deeply when he saw that his wife was watching 
the Zombie Channel again. She sat stiffly in a high-backed chair 
she'd dragged in from the dining room, swingitsg a cigarette 
back and forth between her lips and her ashtray In a regular, 
almost metrortomic motion... 


Another tradition is adhered to in Simon McCaffery's 'Night Of 
The Living Bingo Women,' although In this case it's the dead who con- 
tinue to follow their ritual. Every night, living dead bingo [doyets return 
to play mindlessly aitd endlessly. McCaffery's story is not dark enough to 
be black comedy, and not funny enough to be straight comedy. 

And while we're still talking about clinging to tradition, Elizabeth 
Massie's 'Abed' also features that theme, to some extent. A domineering 
mother keeps her daughter-in-law confined and regularly escorts her 
now-llvlng-dead son In to have sex with the poor girl. You see, the 
warped mom wants a grandchild, and she refuses to. take no for an 
answci. Over the years, Massie has displayed a cr>nslstent ability to craft 
reUtlvdy subtle stories that are greatly disturbing; 'Abed' is yet another 
such lo(>nolch piece. 

In Gahan Wilson's 'Come One, Come All,' the living dead can't 
Stay away from the allure of a traveling carnival, lured by some deeply 
embedd^ Instinct. Wilson's trademark tongue-in-cheek style wears a lit- 
tle thin hem. 

In Rathe Koja's The Prince Of Nox,' the author places us inside 
the head ctf a recent inductee Into the ranks of the living dead, one who's 
Still very much In control of his faculties. Of course, the dead man's 
thoughts are conveyed through Koja's signature frenetic style. 

The hood of his own car still warm, his temples and bowels 
one swimming migraine; disorientation; the plunging loss of con- 
trol, horrible, horrible. And then: resuscitating agony, tissues 
lurching not back to life but back to service. All the smelb. His 
own shit. Hb own blood. Meat, somewhere very ripe. Hiding 
behind the store. Its back door opers — the clerks were all dead, all 


Later, Russell describes the general trepidation with which people 
have come to view graveyards: 

The barbed wire and cyclone ferKing was really unnecessary at 
thu point, but it seemed to make people in the area fed better, 
so they left it up. 

The guard at the gate was pretty much a formality as wdl. but 
hb preserKe was still rrtartdated by law. 

Everything I've so far read by Russell has been Impressive, and this 
story Is no exception. 

Brooks Caiuther's remarkably bizarre 'Moon Towers' deviates even 
mote significantly from Romero's zombie Mythos than most of the other 
tales. The sioiy Involves nymphomania, sex with zombies, strange body 
mutations, and an ill-defined grander scheme of things than just the rl^ 
Ing of the dead. There are lots of good ideas here, even if the stoiy does 
at least as much to destroy the 'shared world' approach as any other sto- 

«y. 

In Nancy Holder's 'Passion Play,' a local custom that's come to 
entail a fair amount of zombie abuse draws the ire of a priest who basical- 
ly feels that 'zombies are people, too.' Things get decidedly biblical 
toward the end of the story when all Hdl— or is it all Heaven?--breaks 
loose. This isn't among Holder's best, but it’s still pretty darned good. 

In BOTD, Doug Winter offered his variation on yuppie author Bret 
Easton Ellis; this time It's Jay Mclnetney that gels skewered by Winter's 
'Bright Lights, Big Zombie.' Winter’s protagonist works for a Fanforia- 
style magazine that specializes In tracking the nouveau 'banished films': 
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The magazine publishes the latest additions to the lists, 
recounts the seizures from the shelves of the warehouse and 
rental stores. At fbst the banbhed titles were the inevitable ones, 
the oU Xs artd the newer NC-1 7s and, of course, anything to do 
wHh the Hving dead. In recent months the lists have expanded 
Irsto the Rs and a few of the PC>1Ts. You are detectives of the 
dying commodity called horror, and there are fewer places where 
the magazine Is sold, and fewer things that you can say, and few- 
er photos for you to run, and of course, there are fewer people 
left alive, fewer sen who care. 

As is probably obvious by now, Winter's entertaining observations 
on society are both keen and caustic. 


The Ultimate Zombie 


"rhe zombies found In The Uttimate Zombie (Dell, October, 1993) 
come from all walks of life, so to speak. Tliere are zombies that arise due 
to traditional voodoo, zombies with scientihe reasorts for existing, zom- 
bies caused by alien possession, and more. Variety is not a problem here-, 
quality, however. Is. 

To be fair, there are some very good stories among the entries. 
However, In far too many stories, the authors seem mote concerned with 
bow far they can stretch the definition of "zombie" than they ate with 
aaftlng a chilling or entertaining read. Combined with these attempts at 
'redefinition' ate several ill-advised attempts at humor. In many cases, 
the authors' fruitless attempts to ring a change on the zombie Mythos, or 
to Infect some humor Into It, result In stories with logic holes so gaping 
that you could drive a truck through them. 

But while the stories ate frequently disappointing, Dennis 
Etchlson's erudite Introduction provides some Illuminating Insights on 
zombies: 

Later [zombies] might appear at servants of an alien race 
(IhfVADERS FROM MARS, ENEMY FROM SPACE) or sinister copies 
of the people next door ONVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS), 
but they were alsvays easy to spot by their vacant, unfocused 
eys, their Imperviousness to pain, in fact their totai iack of feel- 

...They were PhNip K Dick's simuhere, which were in turr» a 
science-fiction metaphor for those brain-dead entities we 
encounter from time to time who are really only pretending to be 
our friends or lovers. 

K does rtot much comfort me to know that psychologists now 
term such individuals scMzo/d because they lack normal "affect" 
and do not resportd in appropriately hunvm fadsion, or that THE 
SERPENT AND THE RAINBOW has offered a quasi-medkal expla- 
nation of zombMsirs. Their numbers only seem to be itKreasing, 
esKouraged by the need to feed our war machirse, just as th^ fed 
the factory production lirte, vrhere men and women and children 
were treated as interchangeable paru to meet the needs of indus- 
try. 

The Best Of The Ultimate 

S.P. Somtow starts off the volume with Though 1 Walk Through 
The Valley"— a good choice to begin with, since it's probably the best 
story In the book. Somtow pulls off what, on the surface, would seem an 
Impossible task: Inserting a more-ot-less traditional zombie In the envi- 
rons of greater Los Angdes, surrounded by drlve-bys, gang-bangers, and 
homeboys. The story's polnt-of-vlew Is that of a precocious pre-teen 
named Oz, who observes that his Uncle Will Is far kinder to Oz than he Is 
to his own son, Ferdle. In fact, Ferdie's quiet stubbornness drives Uncle 
Will so crazy that he recruits an expatriate Haitian acquaintance, known 
simply as 'Mr. Death," to convert Fetd Into a zombie. Somtow's descrip- 
tion of the hodge-podge preparation of the requisite drug is a claslc in 
black comedy; 

On the counter there was a bell jar with a big old frog inside, 
and hanging from the ceiling vdiere a light bulb should be there 
was a bunch of dried puffer fishes. At first 1 thought the Frog was 
dead but he was only sleeping, artd Mr, Death lifted the jar and 
made me hold him in both hattds, and then he jabbed it in the 
head with a rteedle, so it was dead and undead at the same dnte. 


artd then he cut down oite of the puffer fishes and got a whole 
mess of other shit off the shelves and then he throws everything, 
including the dead twitchirtg frog, into like this big old blertder, 
and he like tunts it on. 

While It's whirring all I can think of are frog-in-a-blender jokes. 

The true force of wll in this tale Is ultimately seen to be nut Fetdie, 
not even Mr. Death, but rather the moody, sadistic Unde Will. 

In "Tlte Third Dead Body," Nina Klrlkl Hoffman basically takes a 
ghost story and makes the ghost tangible, calling it a zombie. There's 
really nothing ground-breaking in this story of a raped and murdered 
woman coming back to claim vengeance against her attacker, but 
Hoffman wafts her characters so well that it winds up being an extremdy 

A.R. Morlan constmets characters that seem to live and breathe, 
and wraps them in an Intriguing plot in The Toddler Pit." making it one 
of the best stories In the book. A woman working at a day cate center 
lakes a particular interest In a strange, quiet little girl. When all Is said 
and done, she's found that the little girl Is an "organic zombie" of sorts; 
the gradually unraveling mystery of the girl's exact nature is both grip- 
ping and chilling. 

"Red Angels," by Karen Haber, uilllzes a suffidently unique plot to 
create a fait amount of jnleresl. An art dealer Hies to Haiti in hopes of 
finding more art by the popular reclusive painter Ti Malice. What he 
finds, though, is that Tl Malice is reclusive for a reason: 

"Hey, I’m talking to your He grabbed Tl Malke by the shoul- 
der at>d spun him around. 

Eyeballs rolled up In their sockets until the white showed. The 
' slack mouth drooled a ribbon of saliva... 

A low, guttural moan came forth from the loose, wet lips, and 
then Ti Malice turned slowly, blindly, back to the canvas. The 
onaciated hand whkh had never dropped the brush dipped once 
again into the paint upon his palette and rose to the canvas orKe 


A zombie palnter.-.klnd of brings new meaning to the term "starv- 
Ing artist." 

Sci-Fi Zombies 

Several stories here feature zombies with sdence fiction underpin- 
nings. A case In point is Robert Sllvwbetg's "Passengers," a reprint from 
many years ago. This excdlent tale offers a particularly strong test of the 
definition of "zombie." Invisible Invaders take over the bodies of humans 
for short periods— hours or days— of hedonistic pleasure, before "releas- 
ing" ihe bodies back to their owners. While people are possessed— or 
being "ridden" by their "passengers," to use Silverbetg's lingo— they are 
like zombies In their own bodies, with no control over Iheir actions. 

Cogito ergo sum no longer applies. We go on thinking even 
while we are ridden, and we live in quiet desperation, unable to 
halt our courses no matter how ghastly, no matter how sell- 
destructive. 

...The Passengers arrived three years ago. I have been ridden 
five times sirtce then. Our world is quite dlHerent now. But we 
have adjusted evert to this. We have our mores. Life goes on. 

Unlike most of the other tales that try to stretch or re-define the 
trope, Silverberg's story is a success, probably because, when he wrote It, 
he wasn't tryiirg to write a zombie story per se. 

Like "Passengers," Chelsea Quinn Yarbro’s "Resioratlcin Comedy" 
also utilizes a science fiction motif, and only remotely, via a big stretch of 
the Imagination, involves zombies. The gist here is "gene grafting"— the 
transference of chromosomes from famous deceased athletes and enter- 
talnets to willing donors, who apparently ate so bored with their lives, 
and so eager for "fifteen minutes of fame," that they’re willing to sacrifice 
their own personas to achieve it. Unlike Silverberg’s story, which Is a true 
SF/hortor hybrid (speaking of which, keep an eye out for our upcoming 
Saeam Fuclorf #13— Ihe entire Issue U devoied to SF/hortor hybrids), 
"Resurrection Comedy" falls more on the science fiction side of the 
fence: it's rooted in intellectual speculation, with little emotional appeal. 

The Other Dead Man," by Gene Wolfe, Is a much more successful 
grafting of SF and horror elements; after a spaceship's Captain is killed 
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during an Inlentellar flight, the ovetzealous ship 
computet refuses to cease efforts to revive the dead 
Captain. When another crew member succeeds In 
making contact with the Captain’s discorporate 
Intelligence, he finds out why: 

'Why won't Centcomp terminate 
resusdtationT' 

'Because I told it rwt tt, as soon as we 
left Earth.' Hap sounded as though he 
svere talking to Mnrself. 'Not just on rrte. 
on all of us. We're all too rtecessary, all of 
us vital. Resusc is to continue as long as— 
in Ccntcomp's judgment — there's the 
sHghtest possibility of returning a crew- 
ntan to hh or her duty.’ 

Thus we have a most unlikely 'causal agent' 
for zombies; a misdirected computet, bearing some 
similarities to the out-of-control HAL 9000 in 
2001: A Space Odyssey. Wolfe's tale Is an eKcellenl 
variant the setting Is decidedly different, and yet 
there's no debating that there are ullimateiy zom- 
bies to be found In this story. 

Hacks at Humor 
As mentioned ptexiously, most of the attempts at humor here Call 
flat on their faces. Here's a quick summary of the olfendeis. 

Geoffrey Landis's 'Dead Right' Is a silty, throw-away tale about a 
boxer who meets his match in a zombified opponent. The humor here is 
forced, to say the least. Larry Tritlen's cutesy 'The Potable Zombie' is 
slmllarty pointless, attempting to tie in the creation of the 'zombie' 
cockuil with the walking dead. 

This One'll Kill You,' by Brian Hodge and William Relllng, Jr., fol- 
lows the exploits of a jerk-off named Jack Meehoff who gets a job in a 
morgue and proceeds to piss off his boss so much that the boss decides to 
revive a few corpses to get back at Jack. I'm still waiting for the punch 
line. 

I like a great deal of what Charles L. Grant writes under his own 
name; however, I've like nothing (so far) that he's written under his 
Lionel Fenn pseudonym. The title of Fenn's 'Hite Dead Speaketh Not, 
They Just Giunteth Now And Then* tells you everything you need to 
kftow. It's hinny. Noll 

In 'Corruption In Office' by Don D'Ammassa, some desperate 
politicos respond to the death of the President by hushing up his ^mise 
and turning him Into a zombie, so as to keep the Incompetent vice-presi- 
dent from taking office (hmm...l wondet, was Bush actually dead the last 
couple years?). It’s considered a stopgap maneuver, until a new candidate 
can be groomed for the next election. However, when the zombie 
President's ratings begin Imjxovlng, the party bigwigs wonder whether 
they should just have the dead Piez run for a second term: 

'Politics is a peculiar science,' Frakes told Norton one evening. 

'I'm beginning to wonder if a dead candidate might be more 
viable than a Kve one.' 

And later, when the opposing party lines up a similarly-deceased 
zombie candidate: 

'Whatever happens, no matter which candidate wins, we're 
facing another four yean with a zombie as President This is a 
complete disaster.' 

'Maybe. ..Frankly, Jennifer, I doubt most people will even 
notice a difference.* 

As you can likely tell, there ate lots of predictable attempts at 
humor here, but overall It's just witty enough to work. 

Shoe-homing zombies into non-zombie tales 
Anne Rice's The Doctor* Is well-written and engaging, but It's real- 
ly a ghost stoty, not a zombie tale. The setting is a decaying New Orleans 
mansion, where a new doctor has recently been assigned to pay weekly 
visits to a catatonic woman. The doctor comes to question the heavy dos- 
es of medication prescribed by the previous physidan (his superior), and 


the woman's three elderly aunts setve only to deep- 
en the mystery surrounding the woman's condition. 
A ghost soon appears, and seems intent on persuad- 
ing the doctor from continuing the heavy dosages. 

The 'zombie' In this tale Is ostensibly the 
woman, trapped in the drug-ridden shell of her 
body, but the story really revolves around the ghost 
and the mystery. One cannot help but wonder 
whether Rice actually wrote this tale spedficatly for 
this anthology; and, if she did, what rdevance she 
thought II had. 

Kevin Anderson's 'Bringing The Family" Is set 
In the old west, and combines a bit of vampire lore 
with the traditional zombie Mythos. A man trans- 
porting his patents' corpses aaoss the prairies In a 
wagon to their final resting place must slop and 
bury them every afternoon so they can't rise from 
their coffins when night falls. An Interesting vari- 
ant, but I've come to expect more than this from 
Anderson. 

John Brunner's 'Not All The Gay Pageants' Is 
decidedly off-the-wall, featuring a homosexual 
young man who can only collect his Inheritance if 
he marries a female. Filled with revulsion at such a 
prospect, he feels hope spring anew when he meets an androgynous 
woman who would make a perfect bride for him. The only problem is, 
she's a zombie. Brunner's tale is difficull to pass judgment on; It's actual- 
ly pretty inleresting, but 1 can't hdp thinking that he was chortling the 
whole lime he wrote the thing. 

More traditional takes on the living dead 

As one might assume iron) the title, Matthew Costello's ‘Corporate 
Takeover' paints a large corporation as an evil entity. When Island 
Pineapple & Sugar takes over a smaller company, they begin flying some 
of their new employees down to the corporate headquarters on the 
Caribbean Island of., .Purgatory. As you might have guesUd, the vlsliors 
are never the same again. This sioiy Is pretty much fluff material, but 
there's something oddly likable about the incongruous 'EC Comics 
meets leveraged buyouts' plot line. 

In 'Emma's Daughter' by Alan Rodgen, the concept of the soul— 
and how It's affected by zombification— is introduced Into the mix. 
Seeking to help oul a grieving friend whose daughter has just died, an 
amateur zombie-maker brings back the daughter, only to find that the Ut- 
ile girl's soul has somehow been trapped Inside. 

Mama sighed. "When you make a zombie," she said, 'when 
you make a real one from someone dead, I mean; you can make 
It move. You can even make It understand ertough to do what 
you say. But still the body starts to rot away. It doesn't matter 
usually. When a zombie Is gone. It's gone. What's the harm? But 
your Suzie b irutde that zombie. When the flesh rots away, she'll 
be trapped In the bones. And we won't ever gel her out' 

'...if her soul b inside the zombie, H could be trapped there 
forever. It could wither and die inskle her.' 

Rodgers's tale has its moments, but one gets the Inescapable feeling 
that there's a great idea hae that should have been mote chilling than it 
is. 

Robert Weinberg's 'The Silent Majority' is a campy pulp tale. 
Involving the use of zombies as voters to offset the Influence t>f a mobster 
In keeping the living away from the polls. 

When the mobster responds to recruiting some ghouls to take on 
the zombies, thinp get out of hand. This Is pretty standard pulp fare; if 
you're a pulp fan, you'll like Weinberg's effort. Me, I've come to prefer 
more contemporary creatures. 

Lawrence Watt-Evans, a fantasy and SF writer who's written some 
damned fine horror on occasion, here misses the mark with a lale about a 
film director whose career is on the way out of the toilet and Into the 
septic tank. When the star of the director's 'last chance' film dies, he 
lakes the appropriate measures to make sure that she 'holds together* 
until filming is complete. It's all remarkably silly— although one wonders 
what Ed Wood, Jr. would have done If he'd had these measures at hb dis- 
posal when Lugosi kicked the bucket on the set of PLAN NINE FROM 
OUTER SPACE. 
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'House or Laurus' by F.A. McMahan featutes a sort of half-way 
bouse for tecoverlng zombies, as related by the following: 

*How long since you were reanimatedr 

'Couple weeks.' Sal sniffed. 'I don't know. A month.' 

'It's hard at fkst.' I said, sitting down next to hhn... 

"But why? Why does It have to be hard? Why does it have to 
be at an. Why aren’t I dead and buried?' 

1 don’t krtow. I guess because someone loved you so much 
that they couldn't bear to lose you. They wanted you alive 
again.' 

'Nobody loved me. If they had, they never vWHJid have done 
thb to me. This isn't life. This is hell.' 

They didn’t know It would turn out this way when they 
requested reanlmation,* I said... 'Whoever did this to you 
thought they would be getting their son back. Or their brother. 

Or their lover.' 

McMahan’s tale b w^-wrttten, and the hnal twist does sneak up on 
you, but the unceasingly despairing tone wean thin. 

MlacelUneous Left-overs 

Rkk Hauiala attempts to utilize a second-person style nanattve In 
'Surfvlse,* but the result Is no surprise: a slow build-up to a predictable 
end. I've never been a fan erf D.F. Lewis’ totally ambiguous short-shorts, 
and “TWO Vignettes” U no excepUon; I defy anyone to attempt to make 
sertseofit. 

Harlan Ellison’s one-page 'Z Is For Zombie,” culled from a group erf 
brief talcs that traverse the alphabet, Is badly out of context here. 
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The final anthology that we’U look at (due out from Carroll & Graf 
In October, 1993) Is perhaps the best of all. The quality level of the sto- 
ries Is consistentfy high. However, I should mention my by-now familiar 
t^aln that many of the selections (by editor Steve J ones) greatly stretch 
the definition of zombie. As long as you don't 
mind that minor caveat, there's much to like here. 

Since a galley of this anthology came In just 
before my deadline, and since I'm rapidly running 
out of space, the descrlpdons of the 26 stories In 
UamrnoOi will be, by necessity, slightly less ver- 
bose. 


More humorous horrM 
As with other anthologies desctlbed here, 
several storle In Mammoth attempt to Introduce a 
bit of humor. Perhaps most subtle among these is 
Clive Barker’s 'Sex, Death And Statshine,” in 
whicfi a cast of corpses arise from ihdr graves to 
loumey to the Elysium theater, a grand old play- 
house featuring Its final performance before the 
wrecking ball arrives. Thanks to the dead, the 
Elysium's final show Is a success, so much so that 
th^ decide to take their act on the toad— a travel- 
ing troupe of zombie acton seeking audiences of 
their peers. Barker's description of the audience 
they seek b remarkably similar to Brian Hodge’s 
description in his subsequent story 'Dead 
Giveaway': 

The dead. They needed entertainment 
no less than the living; and they were a 
sorely neglected market 

The Ghoub,' by R. Chetwynd-Hayes, b one 
of the few successful combinations of horror and 
humor that I came across in the course of reading 
for thb artlde. It seems that the British govern- 
ment b dandesUnely resurrecting and employing 
dead folks In various menial )obs In an effort to 
overcome worker strikes, sloth, and a general lack 
of productivity from living workers. To hb credit. 
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Chetwynd-Hayes makes It all seem. ..very plausible. Fun stuff. 

Also played mote for laughs than for chills, Brian Lumley’s The 
Disapproval Of Jeremy Cleave” features a zombie who presages his 
appearance at the door of hb wife and her lover by sending hb glass eye 
and artificial leg on ahead of him. One of Lumiey’s lesser dforts. 

Speaking of marital infidelity, we have Les Daniels’s ”They’re 
Coming For You,” in which a cuckolded husband dbpatches hb wife and 
her lover, only to see them return from the grave. The title Is a neat dou. 
ble-entrendre, but Daniels has done much better than this. 

Christopher Fowler’s “Night After Night Of The Living Dead" b 
ptomblng— It examines the realities of the dead rising, contrasting it 
with the Images from Romero’s trilogy— but the numerous attempts at 
humor are little mote than dblcacUons. Fowler does make a couple good 
polnb, though: 

If you saw that partcular classic, you'll remember how the 
dead came out of the ground ar>d stumped about In waht-high 
mist with their arirts stretched out like sleepwalkers. This was not 
exactly accurate. Think about it; when they bury someone, the 
coffin b sealed and put in a heJe that’s packed with earth and 
tamped down, so we’re talking about several hundred pounds of 
wet dirt to push up, assuntirsg that you can get the lid of the box 
to open in the First place — which you wouldn’t be able to do 
because there’s not enough depth in most coffins to give your 
arms the necessary leverage. The simple fact Is, nobody came out 
of the ground. 

Ramsey CampbelTs “Rbing Generation" (1975) b something of a 
refreshing change of pace from Campbell’s usual fate; it’s much mote EC- 
lifce, similar to hb classic "Call First.” In "Rbing,” a teacher and her grade 
school class take a tour of a cave brmeaih a castle, a cave where legend 
has It that the castle's Baton used to keep zombies- There’s no explana- 
tion as to the hows and whys of the zombies that eventually appear, but 
one assumes that, since the story was originally written for a comic book, 
it was felt that no explanation was needed. 

Zombies? We don’t need no stinking zom- 
bies! 

Karl Edward Wagner's "Sticks" b an excel- 
lent Lovecraftian tale; one of my all-time 
favorites. I won't regurgitate iU plot here, since lb 
been anthologized and desctlbed many other 
places. I'll simply add that. In spite of the story's 
excellatce, calling "Sticks” a zombie tale b a pret- 
ty big stretch. 

On the one hand, Charles Grant’s "Quietly 
Now" b an excellent story, one of Giant’s best; on 
the other hand, the creature, a sort of undead 
vampitic ghoul, b fat from the traditional zom- 
bie. 

In Lisa Tuttle’s "Treading The Maze," the 
remnants of a "turf maze"— which Is apparently 
what we would call a hedge maze In America— 
and the performance of an ancient ritual dance 
combine to lead to the entrapment of the 
dancer's ghost/zombie within the maze. A nice 
story, but not really a zombie tale. 

Although originally published almost ISO 
years ago, Edgar Allan Poe’s The Facts in The 
Case Of M. Valdemar" remains quite readable. 
Indeed, when Valdemar, hypnotized on his 
deathbed by an experimenting mesmerist, breaks 
hb trance to utter: 

"...I hove been sleeping— and now — 
now— f om dead.” 

one grasps the extent of the author’s skilb. 
Once again though, this one doesn’t fit In the 
parameters of a traditional zombie tale. 

Basil Copper's "The Grey House" Is an 
extremely well-wrought, atmospheric — if a bit 
over-long— tale. The house of the title Is a 
decrepit old estate that the protagonbt buys and 
fixes up, only to dbeover that the sadistically evil 
original owner resides In the family crypt, and b 
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no! yet at ksl 

To be honest, Graham Masterton's work usually fails to Impress me; 
however, his story *The Taking Of Mr. BUI' Is an excdlent one. A young 
woman Is raped and her Infant son murdered. Seeking understanding, 
she returns to speak to hei elderly Unde, who seemed almost lo predict 
the awful events before they happoied. He proceeds to teU her that her 
assailant was none other than an undead/lmmortal Pelo Pan— not the 
gentle sprite of the stage play, but the original, genuine man, who had 
killed the Unde’s mother and klUed his siblings many decades ago: 

'...do you know vAiat he said to rny mother? He said 'Your 
children's souls may have flown to a dbtant bland, but they can 
stlN Kve, H you wtsh U>em to. You can 90 to theb graves, and you 
can call them, and theyTI come to you. It only takes a mother'i 
word." 

This, of course. Is where the zombies come In... 

I am generally a big fan of Dennis Etchison (witness my earlier 
review of 'The Late Shift"), but his tale The Blood Kiss,' whkh |tutU- 
poses excerpts from a script entitled 'Queen Of The Zombies' with 
episodes of a Hollywood writer's trials. Is just too equivocal for me. 

Slightly MoreTraditlcmal Dead Folks 

Hugh B. Cave’s novella 'Mission To Matgal' Is a fresh roasting of 
an dd chestnut, with traditional voodoo settings and trappings. Perhaps 
most Intoestlng is Cave's assertion that there Is more than one way to 
make a zombie: 

there are two kinds of zombies, as perhaps you know. 

Those who tndy die and are restored to life by sorcery; that b one 
kind. Others are poisoned In varlom ways so they only seem to 
die, then are taken from their graves and restored.' 

Manly Wade Wellman's TTie Song Of The Slaves' detaUs the cruel* 
ties of a would-be slavcmaster, who, while reluming from Ahica, dumps 
his human cargo overboard rather than face arrest for his Illegal slaving 
tactics when a British ship approaches. Needless to say, the slaves, having 
become water-logged ZMnbles, exact their revenge. Wellman's tale holds 
up better than most from its time period; the finale b quite chilling. 

David Riley's 'Out Of Corruption,' although not as Impressive as 
hli 'After Nightfall* (mentioned earlier) is nonetheless a well-turned 
noveUa. The tale Is son of a combination of M.R. James and H.P. 
Loveenft, as the undead forms of centuries-old monks come back lo 
plague the occupants of a house built on the foundations of the monks' 
andent abbey. 

Speaking of Loveaaft and James... 

HPL fans will likely go for my throat, but the author's story reprint- 
ed here, 'Herbert West— Reantmator,' Is not one of his best. Pan of the 
proUera arises ftom Its original form of presentation— as a five-pan seri- 
al— which lequlted the creation of often-artlficial climaxes at the end of 
each chapter. 

And while I’m trashing the efforts of classic writers, I have to say 
that James's 'A Warning To The Curious' Is boring and unKpresentattve 
of quintessential James material. 

'Schalken The Painto' by J. Sheridan LeFanu is more of a ghost 
slocy, focusing on the title character's grief when a seemingly ageless 
wretch absconds with the object (rf the painter’s affections. Nat a bad 
tale, but don't let anyone convince you that It's a classic. 

I wasn’t too kiiid to Nicholas Royle's story in Still Dead, and I'm not 
going lo be very kind to his tale *11)6 Crucian Pit* In this anthology. 
Although clearly possessing some talent, Royle here concocts a forced 
tale with too many convenient happenstances: a young man returns to 
the lake where his beloved died In a plane crash, ten years after the fact. 
When he throws a photo irf the aashing plane into the water. It serves to 
spur the rise of the plane's passengers, whose bodies had never been 
removed bom their watery grave (how conwmieni). 

David Sutton's 'CU^cally Dead' combines the medical malaise of 
Dennb Etchlson's The Dead Une* with the general paranoia of most of 
Ramsey Campbell's fiction. Each time Russell visits hb hospitalized 
mother, her condition has worsened; soon he becomes convinced the 
doctois are needlessly experimenting upon her. He's right, but before he 
can do anything, a vatl^ of now-dead patients revolt and exact thcli 
vengeance upon their phydeian tormentors. 

In his Introduction to the story 'Later,' Jones describes MIchad 
Manhall Smith as 'one of the most exciting new talents the horror fidd 


has seen for a long lime.' Based on this tale. I'd have lo agree. Smith's 
ability to Initially create a gentle love story, and then manufacture 
Increasingly unexpected and Jarring Iwbts b truly Impressive. Watch this 
PT- 

The title aeaturcs In Peter Tremayne's 'Maibh Bheo' are sort of 
Irish folktale versions of African zombies. It's a slow-moving, occasional- 
ly Interesting tale. In which Ttemayne notes the sometimes fine Une 
between various sorts of creatures: 

'But what about thh marbh bheo, Father,' I asked. These sto- 
ries you hove told me are more of ghosts than the walking dead. 

Are there stories of rcartimated corpses? 

The prtesb expression dW not change. 

'Chosb, walking dead, the dead are dead In whatever form 
they come.' 

Robert Bloch's The Dead Don't Olel' b a pulp-eta novella filled 
with zombie factories, end-of-the-wmld plots, and levliaUng dead foUcs; 
It’s cam[^, but still fairly entertaining after all these years. 

Kim Newman, a honor star waiting to happen, here offers the dlv 
appointingly pedestrian 'Patricia's Profession.* The futuristic story, of 
assassinations contracted by friends and the subsequent 'resurrection 
patties,' fib more In Newman's science fiction canon than It doe with 
hb horror work. 

Finally, Joe Lonsdale's 'On The Far Side Of The Cadillac Deert...' b 
reprinted here from Book Of The Dead, li's pehaps surprbing that there 
aren't more storla reprinted from BOTD, but editor Jone llkety felt that a 
good portion of readers of Mammoth would already be familiar with 
BOTD. 

W dl, that's It; that’s aU I have to report on zombie short fiction. 

Lord knows that there’s more of It out there that I've missed, 
but at thb point, after reading well over one hundred zombie 
tales, I feel pretty undead myself. 


ZOMBIE ANTHOLOGY RATINGS (Four SUr scale): 

Voodool H 

Zombie, Stories Of *rhe Walking Dead HH 

Back From The Dead H 

Book Of The Dead HH 1/2 

SUU Dead HHH 

The Ultimate Zombie HH 

The Mammoth Book Of Zombies HHH 1/2 

THE TOP TWENTY ZOMBIE TALES: 

'Ballet Negie* by Charles Bitkin 

'Like Pavlov's Dogs' by Stephen Boyeti 

'Calcutta, Lord Of Nerves' by Pc^py Z. Brite 

'A Sad Lost Love At The Diner Of The Damned’ by Edward Bryant 

■The Lost Boys' by Orson Scott Card 

The Late Shift* by Dennb Etchbon 

'On The Far Side Of The Cadillac Desert...* by Joe R. Lansdale 

'Abed* by Elizabeth Massle 

'Dance Of The Dead* by Richard Matheon 

TheToddlet Pit" by A.R. Motlan 

The Zombie Of Alto Parana* by W. Stanley Moss 

'After Nightfall* by David Riley 

'Undiscoveted Couniries' byJ.S. RusseU 

'Jeny's Kids Meet Wormboy* by David Schow 

"This Year's Class Picture' ^ Dan Slromoiu 

'later* by Michael Marshall Smith 

Though I Walk Through The Valley" by S.P. Somtow 

'One Step At A Time' by Glen Vasey 

'Sticks' by Karl Edward Wagner 

"The Other Dead Man' by Gene Wolfe 
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Simon Q^rth, Jericho Drumm, 
And Th^Shambling Deaders: 

Do Comics Really Give 



T raditionally, the zombie has played second (or third) 
fiddle to Its cousin, the vampire — and most other 
creatures for that matter. Zombie flicks are usually 
bottom>of-the>barrel, low-budget, Italo-trash. No big- 
budget, Hollywood-hyped, Coppola or Mike Nichols 
treatment here. George Romero wins the patron saint 
position for this genre by default. 

The comics naven t been all that much better to 
zombies and voodoo. Most often, we're treated to a 
ZOMBIES OF MORA TAU-type of living dead. Shamblin' 
around with their hands outstretched, stumbling and 
bumbling, but always getting that rat who killed the 
voodoo princess. Or the tough, tough sailor who's 
slaughtered the whole village for the gold. Or the hateful 
wife with the voodoo doll. And so forth, ad nauseam (all 
three examples remind me of the far right, by the way). 

If you came looking for a rundown of lousy zombie 
comics of the 'SOs and '60s, you came to the wrong place 
(although I'd probably have a lot of fun writing such a 
piece). I'm not going to waste a lot of space on junk— 
although not all the stuff that I will ramble on about is 
top-grade. If you want a good survey of zombie drivel 
comics, hunt down the sixth issue of The Monster Times 
(the 'AU-Zombie" issue). You'll find more than enough 
info on grade-Z pre-code comics, and we can save our- 
selves some time and space here. I also purposely avoid 
the Skywald magazines for two reasons; sanity and space. 
These mags carried a lot of real crappy zombie fiction, 
but I'll save that for a future "worst-of horror, part 11” 
issue of The Scream Factory. Trust me, I'm doing you a 
favor. 

A couple of rules here. One, as I've just stated, this 
article is obviously not intended to be all-encompassing 
of zombie comics. We're going to look back at a few 
interesting series characters from the '70s and cover 
most, if not all, of the comics pertaining to NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD. Also, I do not pretend to be Tom 
Deja [Editor's note: Deja, our regular comics columnist in The 
Scream Factory, contributes a related article on zombie 
comics following this one]. My main concern Is the story. 


not the art (although I will comment on several artists). 
In my view, a comics reader can live without great art, 
but if the story sucks, it's a waste of time. 

So, shall we? 

SHKHSSXHSH 

W hen Matvei Comics decided to try to run 
Warren out of business by introducing a line of 
black-and-white horror magazines in the early 
'70s, the NOTLD cult bandwagon had just started its 
steamrolling. To put the cult of NOTLD in perspective, 
though: it never gained great notoriety or spawned imita- 
tions until the Italo-rip-offs of the late '70s (which were, 
to be precise, more an imitation of DAWN). No, the early 
to mld-'70s belonged to THE EXORCIST. But zombies 
were at least moderately popular, thanks to the local TV 
showings of NOTLD. 

So, when Marvel deluged the newsstands with titles 
such as Dracula Lives!, Monsters Unleashed, Vampire Tales, 
The Haunt of Horror (featuring lots of EXORCIST-type 
characters), and Monsters of the Movies, it was only proper 
to include Tales of the Zombie. 

TOZ (which lasted for ten Issues and an annual in 
1973-75) featured lots of articles on real-life voodoo prac- 
tices, NOTLD retros, and dopey S-page pre-code strips 
like "Iron Head" (the tale of an ingenious con-man who 
blows up a treasure boat, steals the sunken booty and 
escapes to a nearby island wearing his iron diving suit. 
Unfortunately, he meets up with the local headhunters 
who think him a god. So the poor idiot can't afford to 
remove his helmet and suffocates). Nonetheless, the cen- 
terpiece of the magazine was the title character, Simon 
Garth — the Zombie! 

Simon Garth, "the coffee king of Haiti" and 
pompous jerk to all around him, is sold to a voodoo 
group by his enraged gardener (really!). But lucky for 
Simon, the local voodoo priestess just happens to be his 
secretary, who further just happens to be in love with 
this schmuck and, before Garth is sacrificed, she helps 
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(who later worked on Swamp Thirty). To be fair though, I 
think Alcala is one of the greatest (and most undenated, 

1 add) comic artists to grace our geiue, so my assessment 
of the series' artists might be, well, biased. But it’s also 
correct. Alcala has a ghoulish, gothic, dark and jet-black 
look, while Marcos' drawings are murky and muddy. 

So, if I find fault with most of the art and a lot of the 
storytelling, why would 1 recommend 7D2? Because the 
character is so fascinating. This was a drawback with a lot 
of Marvel characters in the '70s. Interesting characters 
caught in pretentious, angst-ridden, self-analyzing drek 
masquerading as a story and diaper smears cloaked as art. 
Take a look at Deathlok, Damon Hellstrom, the Son of 
Satan. Ghost Rider, and Werewolf By Night. Amazingly 
enou^, the aforementioned characters are all experienc- 
ing well-received (by the Marvel fanboys, anyway) come- 
backs in four colors. So, maybe a couple of the more 
Interesting Marvel monsters of the '70s will follow. 
(These guys must read minds. As we went to press, Simon 
Garth re-surfaced in the pages of Daredevil Annual #9.) 

A subtle segue into our next character? Maybe. 




//A ut 
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uthor, scholar, and noted psychologist", Jericho 
Drumm answers a plea from his twin brother 
taniel, who's dying in a small village in Haiti. 


him escape. Unfortunately, the coffee tycoon meets up 
again with his enraged tree-trimmer in the swamp and, 
with the flash of deadly garden shears, is turned into a 
dead tycoon. The voodoo boys happen along and curse 
Simon to a life (7) of nonstop hell, ironically as the slave 
of the demented groundskeeper. But the shearsman goes 
too far when he orders Simon to murder his own daugh- 
ter, the lovely Eionna Garth. There's nothing like love to 
break a wicked spell and Garth throttles his former mas- 
ter. 

That's pretty much the set-up for the dozen or so 
stories that followed. Garth meandered through some 
interesting Ules, but the guy had his share of clunkers, 
thanks largely to writer Steve Gerber. Gerber's a paradox 
to be sure. At times (such as his "Howard the Duck" run 
and the Zombie story "The Blood-Testament of Brian 
Collier") the guy could vwite better than any other comic 
scribe this side of Bruce Jones. But other times he writes 
like he's just out of college and wants to change the 
world (like the embarrassing "A Death Made of Ticky 
Tacky" in issue #8, a watered-down and self-censored dia- 
tribe about wife-swapping and the shitty lifestyles we're 
adjusting to). Come on, Steve, this is a zombie we’re talk- 
ing about, right? We don't need metaphors in a walking- 
dead story, do we? 

As for the art, I find myself nauseous over the stories 
Illustrated by Pablo Marcos (another Wanen refugee), but 
in love with any of the tales drawn by Alfredo Alcala 
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At Daniel's deathbed, Jericho learns of his brother's eerie 
occufMtion: town houngan (voodoo priest). The problem 
is that Daniel humiliated the new kid on the block, who 
also happened to be a loa (heap big voodoo priest), and 
got a curse slapped on himself. As he dies, Daniel makes 
Jericho promise to follow in his footsteps, avenge him, 
and keep the village safe from marauding loas. 

In an elaborate ritual, Jericho absorbs his brother's 
spirit, enabling him to partsdte in really cool pastimes like 
walking on coals (which always comes in handy) and dis- 
appearing in a mist. 

So is born Brother Voodoo, "The Man Who Lived 
Twice." BV was Introduced at the tail end of Marvel's 
wave of ultra hip black superheroes of the late '60s and 
early '70s (Black Panther, Black Goliath and Captain 
America's partner, The Falcon, were three of the most 
popular). One big difference, though, was that the BV 
character didn't talk the "Blaxploitation” talk that the 
other black heroes engaged in. Possibly because he was 
an author, and not a social worker or street thug made 
good, BVs writer, Len Wein, elevated the character above 
the typical 'Hey, cats', or "It's hip, mama" slang. That's 
not to say Wein was a great writer; far from it. The few 
stories Brother Voodoo starred in were no better or worse 
than the average Defenders or Dazzter comic book, but the 
character itself, much like The Zombie, was fascinating 
enough to hold the reader's Interest. 

Another plus was the borderline-supernatural villains 
Voodoo was pitted against. The aforementioned 
Damballah, who was dispatched in the second chapter; 




Baron Samedi, the Lord of the Dead and his "Unliving 
Legions", a zombie who rises from his grave to transform 
the world into a mass of mindless "zuvembies"; The 
Black Talon, dressed in a laughable rooster costume, "the 
symbol of he who dwells in the fiery pit"; and Dramabu, 
another vengeful zombie out for the blood of Brother 
Voodoo. 

Overall, the art on Brother Voodoo was very good, 
coming from the capable hands of Gene Colan, who 
Would go on to even bigger acclaim for his seven-year 
stint on Marvel's Tomb of Dracula. With Tomb's writer, 
Marv Wolfman, Gene also created an excellent horror 
series in 1982 for DC, Night Force (lasting 14 issues; we'll 
have to get back to that one of these days, as it really was 
one of the finest in terms of both art and writing) 

Unfortunately, like too many of Marvel's '70s experi- 
ments, Brother Voodoo was canceled after a mere five 
issues Ot ran, by the way, in Strange Tales #169-173). The 
final storyline was wrapped up in the pages of Tales of the 
Zombie, and Brother Voodoo was then relegated to Marvel 
secondary character hell, guesting in such drek as Marvel 
Team-Up. 

Again, a character primed to be revived in the '90s. 

KSXSSSXSSS 

I can almost imagine a "think-session" behind the scenes 
of Arrow Comics (publishers of Deadworld and The Dead 
comics). 
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"What should we do our next comic on?" 


"1 don't know...How about a group of mutant super- 
heroes who fight amongst themselves?" 

"Been done.. .a lot." 

"How about Lovecraft adaptations... in embossed, 
gold-foiled, 3-D mylar baggies with collector cards?" 

"Too expensive. We'd have to get the rights to 
Lovecraft. Has to be something we can rip off and get 
away with. Claim it's an homage." 

"Gosh, how about George Romero's DEAD films? I 
love 'em. I've got the Japanese laser discs with the extra 
intestine scenes." 

"Yeah, I like it. And to save bucks, we'll get a couple 
of seventh graders to do story and art. Guys who don't 
read anything besides Chas. Baiun magazines and watch 
nothing but gore flicks." 

"What if it ends up unreadable? You're taking a 
chance distributing swill for two and a quarter." 

"You got a point.. .wait a minute, I've got it. On the 
cover we'll put a chick havin' one of her hooters bit off 
by an ugly farmer zombie!" 

"You're a genius, Mr. Arrow!" 

'Nuff said. 

SHXSSHKSXS 

A nd, finally on this long and winding road, we 
come to the comic series devoted to NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD itself. Published in 1991-92, 


NOTED comicized the Romero film in four "prestige for- 
mat" issues, with special, separately-issued prologue and 
epilogue (titled "Prelude" and "Aftermath"). While the 
adaptation is true enough. I've got two big problems with 
the books: 

1) Since the adaptation is faithful, no one but a NOTED 
fanatic (read: YOU) will shell out $25 for a black-and- 
white novelization (yes, just like those wonderful movie 
tie-ins that used to be the rage), when you can buy the 
damned movie at Wal-Mart for a ten spot! 

2) Forgive me my naivete, but for all those bucks 
shouldn't we get half-decent art? Carlos Kastro's "render- 
ings" are as muddy and murky as the crap Skywald used 
to turn out in the early seventies. Remember those won- 
derful magazines. Psycho and Nightmare? Eminently for- 
gettable stories drawn by equally forgettable artists. A lot 
of the panels resemble painted stills. 

Fantaco (the publisher of NOTED) originally 
announced that the series would be drawn by Steve 
Bissette. I'll say right here and now, based on a promo 
passed around to comic shops containing samples of 
Bissette art (that was never used for the series), that this 
would have be an entirely different project, well worth 
the expense. 

I will recommend, however, that you try and 
find the Prelude and Aftermath comics. Yeah, 
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they're pretty thin and feature the same artist, but 
they also provide interesting set-ups. The Prelude 
tells us how the plague got started in the first 
place, and introduces the main characters, while 
the "Aftermath" provides a bridge from the NOTLD 
storyline to an upcoming Clive Barker project, 
Night Of the Living Dead: London. Despite my mis- 
givings about the current series, I'm intrigued by 
the premise set up in "Aftermath". Will the action 
in NOTLD: London, in turn, lead into the storyline 
of DAWN OF THE DEAD? Could be interesting. 

xssfissscaacs 

B ut then again... Thanks to our friends down at 
Fantaco (who probably are no longer our friends 
after reading my savaging of their project), we 
received the first issue of Barker's Night of the Living 
Dead; London just before going to press. This is a 
strange cat, my friends. A woman infected with the 
zombie virus boards a plane in America and single- 
handedly destroys all of Europe, and presumably the 
rest of the world as well, leaving only the royal family 
unaffected. After 25 years of ruling over dead folk, the 
queen decides to jazz things up by having a wedding. 
Throw in pedophile priests, bored princes, and a cou- 
ple vague sub-plots, and you've got.. .well, 1 don't 
know what you've got, actually. Much of the story is 
darkly amusing (when informed the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor cannot attend the wedding 
because they are dead, the queen replies, "Oh, both- 
er"), but the zombies seem almost an afterthought to 
Clive getting in plenty of digs at the expense of the 
British monarchy. 

As for the art, executed by the afore-maligned 
Carlos Kastro, there are spots. I'll admit, that have a 



cube Barker and the creative crew behind NOTLD London 
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very eerie tone to them. The set-up aboard the 
European-bound airliner is handled extremely well; in 
particular, the panels wherein the infected woman 
"dies" and is reanimated. I still have a problem look- 
ing at stills that have ink dobbed on them (in one 
particularly ludicrous two-page spread we see zombies 
in the foreground and perfectly normal Britons in the 
back. These are pictures, folks!), but I'd give 
NOTLD:London a thumbs-up for the story alone. Don't 
expect lots of zombie action (although that may come 
in the second issue), but do expect Clive at the top of 
his (short) form again. 




T hat about covers it. If I've left anything important 
out, let me know. I'll try to mention it in the 
SOth Anniversary issue, due in June, 2(H8. See 
you here. 
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have never been a fan of the conventional 
comic book zombie. This is mainly because, 
thanks to the Comics Code, most zombies (or, 
as they were called in the horror-free seventies, 
zuvembies) were actually quite tame. They never had 
the frisson that made the dead folk in NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD so horrifying, so frightening, yet all-so- 
fascinating. No zombie in a 'conventional' horror 
comic could ever unnerve me so much that I wouldn’t 
read it again until my twenty-fourth year — a situation 
that occurred after my first viewing of George 
Romero's classic. 

That's not to say that comic book zombies haven't 
scared, excited, or — in a rare exception — amused me. 
It's iust that these dead men walking popped up in 
places you never expected them to. Super-hero books. 
Pulpish adventure comics. Science Fiction comics. 
Even when they showed up where they were supposed 
to, the zombies that disturbed me popped up in the 
horror comics known more for their philosophy than 
their gore. Listed below are a smattering of reanimated 
corpses that have appeared in unlikely places. 

One note before we begin: like NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD, I've used a somewhat general defini- 
tion of a zombie. A zombie, for the purposes of this 
feature, is a corpse which has been reanimated and is 
capable of theoretically carrying out most or all of the 
tasks it was capable of before death. On that note... 

The Demon #14 (DC Comics) 

Jack Kirby's experiment in cinematic horror fell flat on 
its face, but this issue featured a supremely creepy 
corps of zombies who herald the return of the titular 
character's arch-nemesis, Klarion the witchboy. One 
would think that Kirby, the master of exaggerated fig- 
ure studies, wouldn't draw a good rotting corpse. 
Quite t^e contrary, these beings with gray, parch- 
ment-tight skin, empty eye sockets, and matted hair 


really fit the bill. 

The Scorpion #2 (Atlas Comics) 

No rotting corpses this time, just a great story by 
Howard Chaykin about a double-crossing gangster 
who fakes his own death, only to be murdered by his 
partner and revived as a zombie! Chaykin's fine-lined, 
design-influenced art is always a treat, and this issue 
featured a jam-style inking job by such notable artists 
as Michael Kaluta, Walt Simonson, and Berni 
WrightsonI 

Daredevil #133 (Marvel Comics) 

There are no zombies in this story, but I place it here 
because of its voodoo theme. The Scarlet Swashbuckler 
comes to the aid of a family in the grip of a sadistic 
houngan who holds his rites in a junkyard and pun- 
ishes supplicants by burying their children alive (I). 
The art job, by Bob Brown and Klaus Janson, is superb 
in its nightmare-making intensity: set almost entirely 
at night and emphasizing muted tones, this story is 
almost guaranteed to give you the willies. 

Captain America #201-202 (Marvel Comics) 

The lowest point in Kirby's career was his run on this 
book in 1976. This story concerns Agon, an alien 
intelligence who possesses the body of an executed 
prisoner. Kirby portrays the creature as his standard 
imposing, powerful figure — which Cap then proceeds 
to fold, spindle, and mutilate during the story's two 
issue duration. Yeah, the story sucked, but it was fun 
to look at. 

Stewart The Rat (Eclipse; Graphic Novel) 

Stewart the Rat was the first creation of Steve Gerber 
after he left Marvel over the Howard the Duck debacle. 
It's a heavy handed piece of work somewhat enlivened 
by Gene Colan's marvelously moody pencils, and fea- 
tures a villain called the Disco Zombie. It, like the 
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book's sales record, isn't very impressive and ends 
up with a stake through its music-loving heart. 

Moon Knight (Marvel Comics) 

Matvei seems to be the most comfortable with 
mixing horror and super-heroes, and this schizo- 
phrenic avenger wins the award for tangling wilh 
the undead the most number of times. The char- 
acter has tangled with the walking dead a total of 
four times, starting with a two-part trip to Haiti 
to free some supporting cast members from a 
Wade Davis-style zombie cucumber. Moon Knight 
has twice dealt with zombies thanks to standard 
Marvel joke Brother Voodoo — in issue #21 of his 
first series and in issues #6-7 of his third. 

But the best zombie-related story in Moon 
Knight's career came in the last two issues of his 
first series. In it, our hero returns to his native 


Chicago to recover his father's corpse. It turns out the 
body is being used in Khabbalistic experiments to raise 
the dead! One scene stands out: Moon Knight, cowl 
off, being beaten to a pulp by his undead father, 
unable to defend himself for fear of hurting dear old 
dead dad. It's a truly classic moment. 

The DNAgents (Eclipse Comics) 

This was a wholesome, if on the whole unremarkable, 
super-hero book. One of the minor recurring oppo- 
nents of this team of artificial life forms was Cadaver, 
a guy with Boris Karloff's face and Bela Lugosi's dress 
code. Cadaver was exposed to an element with regen- 
erative-properties at some unspecified time in the 
past, making him able to walk around long after he 
passed on. He wandered around the Everglades clutch- 
ing the element, mutating alligators, and causing trou- 
ble for the main characters. 

X-Men #125-128 (Marvel Comics) 

Before they became prepubescent soap opera. The X- 
Men frequently delved into horrific material. After all, 
the mutants counted among their enemies the N'garai 
(a race of eldritch demons), the Brood (parasitic aliens 
who could teach H.R. Giger a thing or two about in- 
breeding), and Proteus MacTaggert. Proteus was the 
most powerful mutant in existence, a being capable of 
warping reality around his little finger. He was so 
powerful, in fact, that he wore out his body before he 
reached school age. The only way he could pass for 
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normal was to kill people and Inhabit their bodies 
until they, too, were worn out from overuse. John 
Byrne's corpses were so foul that you could all but 
smell their stench. 

Swamp Thing (2nd Series; DC Comics) 

Revived to cash in on Wes Craven’s endearingly goofy 
movie, the protector of the Green had his own run-ins 
with zombies. Issue #29-31 introduced us to a bunch 
of animated corpses who were part of the evil Arcane 
let loose when he escaped from Hell. In issues #41-42, 
a movie crew shooting a historical drama awaken the 
corpses of the event's actual participants. This story is 
one of my favorites in Alan Moore's "American 
Gothic" sequence, and its last scene recalls Dennis 
Etchlson's classic "The Late Shift." Finally, Arcane 
unleashes a group composed of the bodies of 
Swampie's old enemies in issue #125. Enlivened slight- 
ly by Scot Eaton's art, it's marred by Nancy Collins' 
erratic script. 

Stealth Force (Eternity Comics) 

Yeah, the title sucks. But this short-lived series was a 
wild fusion of espionage, action/adventure, and horror 
traditions featuring tight scripting and kinetic— if 
awkward — art. The lead characters were secret agents 
(Israeli, Asian, and American) who are killed in the 
line of duty. A shadowy government agency brings 
them back to life and uses them as a task force against 
super-villainous madmen. What makes this book so 
cool is that it examines how the characters reacted to 
being dead and having died; not too well, in case 
you're wondering. 

The Twilight Avenger m {2nd Series, Eternity Comics) 
John Wooley and Terry Tidwell's tribute to '30s pulp 
heroes was a fun little strip about a naive fellow who 
put on a goofy suit to fight giant bats, escaped 
lunatics, and, in this case, a mad scientist who is using 
super scientific voodoo to create zombies. The 
Avenger is called in when one zombie, a flying ace, 
forgets he's dead and crashes his plane! This same 
zombie also attempts to smoke without lungs, which 
is a blackly comic high point of this underrated series. 

American Flagg! Special mi/Tirne^ 

(First Comics) 

Howard Chaykin's second creation for First Comics 
was a graphic novel series revolving around an interdi- 
mensional city and its Damon Runyon-esque charac- 
ters. One of these is Bon Ton MacHoot, the police offi- 
cer in charge of the titular district, who was reanimat- 
ed by a practitioner of Deja-Voodoo. Bon Ton's touch 
is also highly corrosive, which comes in handy from 
time to time. Also handy is his sense of humor, which 
serves him well during the three stories in the series. 
Apparently though, many of his fans were not willing 
to pony up fifteen bucks every three months for 
Chaykin's odd mix of old gangster truisms, mysticism. 



you'r* dead, you don'iworryat much about corcinogent. 
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and William Burroughs-like wordplay, and the book 
was canned after its second installment (If I've piqued 
anyone's curiosity. I'll be taking an in depth look at 
this artist/writer in Scream Factory 0J3). 

Animal Man #33-50 (DC Comics) 

This massive, year-and-a-half storyline concerns the 
coming of the Antigen, an entropic being from the 
beginning of time that balances out Animal Man's life- 
based powers. A major subplot concerns the fact that 
our hero isn't the only person preparing fox the 
Antigen: an industrialist is conducting experiments in 
the hopes of harnessing its powers. One of these 
experiments involves transforming corpses into 
android soldiers with artificial eyes and heophrene 
suits. Their undead heyday is in issue #42, when the 
artificial men decide to kill the government officials 
watching the test rather than each other. 

Sandman #25 (DC Comics) 

Neil Gaiman and Matt Wagner prove beyond a shad- 
ow of a doubt that everybody's not happy when the 
dead come home. In previous issues, Lucifer kicks out 
all the souls in Hell. In this issue we learn that these 
souls have inhabited their old bodies and are not 
pleased in the least. The story concentrates on one 
boy's school during Christmas vacation, and the tor- 
ments heaped upon one Charles Rowland when his 
dead classmates decide to make his life miserable. One 
particularly memorable scene has the leader of a gang 
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of ruffians explain that they sacrificed a boy in the 
hopes of winning Lucifer's favor. Of course it 
doesn’t work: 

"When we went to Hell. ..they didn't 
care. They hadn't even known. 

They... they toughed at us." 

Another scene recalls Dan Simmons' contribution 
to Book of the Dead 2, with a teacher addressing— 
and berating— a study hall full of his dead pupils. 
Too chilling. 

Alpha Flight #107 (Marvel Comics) 

To the best of my knowledge, this is the most 
recent occurrence of undead creatures in unlikely 
places. The Canadian super team and special guests 
X-Factot have to contend with the kidnapping of a 
Poughkipsie man. The kidnapper is the man's dead 
fianc^', whose mutant ability to animate dead flesh 
didn't kick in until she herself died of food poison- 
ing. This leads to an eerie wedding conducted with, 
and attended by, the animated corpses of the local 
graveyard! The story is actually quite mediocre, but 
that scene does truly stand out as being supremely 
creepy. 
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I t's generally accepted that horror's fundamental 
monsters have a long and colorful literary history. 
The ghost and vampire, for example, both trace their 
heritage back to distinguished works of fiction from the 
nineteenth century, and even earlier. 

Such is not the case for the zombie. Although an 
Integral figure in African and West Indian folk beliefs for 
centuries, and an occasional presence In stories horn the 
late-nlneteenth and early-twentleth century, the zombie 
really did not become a part of American popular culture 
imtil the publication of William Seabrook's portrait of 
Haiti, The Magic Island (including its oft-reprinted chap- 
ter, "Dead Men Working in the Cane Fields”) in 1929. 

A riffle through the pages of the weird fiction pulps 
shows that even after the publication of Seabrook's book, 
zombies didn't exactly start beating down the doors (the 
way they do in George Romero's Aims) of the horror 
canon. Although the pulps overflow with tales of creole 
voodoo and Haitian black magic, they yield only about a 
single anthology-worth of genuine zombie stories. The 
reason why the zombie achieved only limited popularity 
in the pulps carl be surmised from the uses to which 
zombies are put in the most representative stories. 

In their traditional guise, zombies are hardly the 
stuff of nightmares. According to Seabrook, the zombie 
Is "a soulless human corpse, still dead, but taken from 
the grave and endowed by sorcery with a mechanical 
semblance of life — it is a dead body which is made to 
walk and act and move as if it were alive." Resunected 
from the dead to work as cheap labor harvesting sugar 
cane, the zombie makes a better metaphor for capitalist 
exploitation of the proletariat than it does a manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural. The zombie's distinguishing 
trademark— its mindlessness — puts it a distant second to 
the more sinister vampire as a fearsome representation of 
the undead. 

Henry S. Whitehead surely realized some of the zom- 
bie's shortcomings as a dramatic figure when his 


"Jumbee" (West Indian patois for "zombie") appeared in 
the September 1926 issue of Weird Tales. Although tout- 
ed as one of the first zombie stories, "Jumbee" Is really 
more an evocative introduction to the mystic side of dai- 
ly life In St. Croix. Drawing on lore that he learned first- 
hand during his brief tenure as an archdeacon in the 
Virgin Islands, Whitehead has his native character 
Jaffray Da Silva tell visiting Virginian Granville Lee about 
a typical evening encounter with a specimen of zombie 
known as the "Hanging Jumbee": 

"Well, there were the usuat three Jumbees, appar- 
ently hanging in the air. It wasn't very Hght, but I 
could make out a boy of about twelve, a young gM, 
and a shrivelled old woman.. .The Hanging jumbee 
have no feet. It Is one of their peculiarities. legs 
stop at the ankles. They have abnormally long, thin 
African legs. They are always black, you know. Their 
feet— if they have therrr— are always hidden In a kind 
of mist that lies along the ground whenever orte sees 
them. They shift and "weave,* as a full-blooded 
African does— standing on one foot and resting the 
other— you've noticed that, of course— or scratching 
the supporting ankle with the toes of the other foot 
They do not swing in the sense that they seem to be 
swung on a rope--^t is not what It means; they do 
not twirl about. But they do— always — face the 
oiKomer... 

'I walked on slowly, and passed them; and they 
kept their faces to me as they always do. I'm used to 
that... 

The fact that these unusual zombies are upstaged in 
another paragraph or two by the appearance of a chien, 
or "weredog," only goes to show that Whitehead proba- 
bly found them about as horrible as did Da Silva. Indeed, 
although Whitehead was to write about two books worth 
of weird tales set in the West Indies, "Jumbee" temalru 
his only treatment of the zombie theme. 

When zombies made it to the American mainland 
three yean later, they first showed up In what was either 
the likeliest or most unlikely locale, depending on the 
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No surgeon leaves a 
wourxJ like that. It was the 
mark the embalmer's scalpel 
made In cuttirtg through the 
si4>erfldal tissue to raise the 
axillary artery for his Injec- 
tion. Ihe womart before me, 
the woman who had darKed 
Hke a hourl not five minutes 
before, was dead; dead as 
any tenant of the graveyard! 

Quinn might be forgiv- 
en his indulgence in this 
kind of mortuary arcana — 
he was, after ali, the editor 
of a magazine for undertak- 
ers, Casket and Sunnyside. 
His decision to make his 
female zombies nearly 
indistinguishable in appear- 
ance from ordinary human 
beings is less forglveable 
(although understandable, 
from a commercial view- 
point): Quinn learned early 
In his career that the sto- 


ries that earned Weird Tales 
covers invariably had female 
nudity in them, so he felt 
comi>dled to make his zom- 
bies sexually enticing. 

Quinn's story climaxes 
with a piece of conventional 
zombie lore that reveals yet 
another shortcoming of the 
zombie theme. In de 
Grandin's words. 


"If [the zombie] taste salt 
or meat, though but the tini- 
est bit of either be corKealed 
in a great quantity of food, he 
comes to a realization of his 
own deadness arsd goes back 
to his grave, nor can all the 
magic of his owner stay him 
from returning for one little 
second.'" 


Although Jules de Grandin stories were little more 
than armchair detective tales tricked out with supernat- 
ural trimmings, the neutralization of the zombies by 
sneaking a little table salt into their nightly broth was a 
low-point of de Grandinian lethargy. So it was that any 
author who attempted a traditional representation of the 
zombie was stuck with an easily dispatched monster. 

Fortunatdy, Clark Ashton Smith was one of the least 
traditional of all Weird Tales writers. Two of his stories 
♦v,» ,«««» ■T^nibie tales, in part because 
they make no mention of 
the word "zombie" or any 
of the voodoo ephemera 
that had become cliche in 
such stories by the 1930s. 
Both "The Empire of the 
Necromancers" (Weird 
Tales, September 1932) 
and "Necromancy in 
Naat" (Weird Tales, July 
1936) are set in his deca- 
dent future society of 
Zothique. The first tells of 
two sorcerers, Mmatmuor 
and Sodosma, whose 
expulsion from the town 
of Tinarath makes them 
determined to establish a 
kingdom where they will 
reign without interference. 
In the desert of Cincor, 
they resurrect an entire 
city of ancient corpses to 
serve their every whim. 
The ever-discreet Smith 
describes this perverse 


reader's taste for weird fic- 
tion: Harrisonvllle, New 
Jersey. This was the setting 
for all of Seabuty Quinn's 
Immensely popular tales of 
psychic sleuth Jules de 
Grandin, including "The 
Corpse Master," the cover 
story for the July 1929 Weird 
Tales. In contrast to 
Whitehead's benign portrayal 
of the zombie. Quinn 
eiqilored a dramatic possibili- 
ty in the creature's unques- 
tioning obedience to its mas- 
ter: an unthinking servant 
who could be programmed 
for ceaseless latwr could just 
as easily be instructed to 
commit methodical murder. 

In this story, the fingerprints found on three murder 
victims correspond to those of several recently buried 
corpses. The intrepid de Grandin investigates the back- 
grounds of the three victims and finds they were all 
members of a club that recently expelled a member for 
telling lurid stories of his overseas travels. He conducts a 
posse to the man's house and comes upon a bizarre ritu- 
al in which three "young.. .and comely" beauties dance 
semi-nude for the man's benefit. Only when one of them 
lifts her arms does the medically trained narrator. Dr. 
Trowbridge, discover a telltale blemish in her armnit: 
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spectacle with a sort of understated glee: 

Dead laborers made their palace-gardens to 
bloom with long-perished flowers; liches ar>d skele- 
tons toiled for them In the mines, or reared superb, 
fantastic towers to the dying sun. Chamberlains artd 
princes of old time were their cupbearers and 
strfoged Instruments were plucked for their delight 
by the slim hands of empresses with golden hair that 
had come forUi untarnished from the night of the 
tomb. Those that were foirest, whom the plague and 
worm had not ravaged overmuch, they took for their 
lemans and made to serve their necrophilic lust. 

That last line quoted above was Smith's subtle way 
of reminding the reader of yet another problem with the 
zombie theme: fictional zombies were almost never as 
interesting as the twisted human beings who chose to 
resurrect them. Smith proved this in "Necromancy in 
Naat" by duplicating many of the elements in "Empire 
of the Neaomancers" in a slightly different setting — an 
island served by the corpses of the resurrected 
drowned — and focusing his attention almost exclusively 
on the three sorcerors for whom this place is paradise. 

At least Smith, more than Whitehead or Quinn, 
understood the one characteristic of the zombie that sets 
It apart from other creatures of the supernatural canon: 
its corf>oreality. The zombie is a corpse, and thus an 
embodiment of all our fears about corruption of the 
flesh. The greater the corruption, the more intense the 
feat. Robert L Howard certainly understood this when 
he wrote "Pigeons from Hell," published posthumously 
in the May 1938 Weird Tales. Although not technically a 
zombie story, it contains a scene of the reanimated dead 
so horrifying it puts most real zombie stories to shame. 
Two friends are sleeping on the ground floor of an aban- 
doned southern mansion when one is sum- 
moned by a strange whistling noise to the 
landing above. His friend watches him 
walk out of sight up the stairs, hears him 
SCTeam once, and then after an interval lis- 
tens to him proceed back down the stairs 
with a measured tread. In suspenseful 
prose, Howard relates the companion's 
slow emergence from the shadows. The first 
thing the narrator sees in the shadowy 
moonlight is his friend's hand holding a 
blood dripping axe. The next is his friend's 
face: 

'Branner's face was bloodless, 
corpse-llkc; gouts of blood dripped 
daridy down it; his eyes were glassy 
and set, and blood oozed from the 
great gash which deft the crown of his 
heodr 

Though there's much talk later in 
Howard's story of spiritual corruption, the 
gross physicality of this scene is what 


makes "Pigeons from Hell" so memorable. 

In all probability the reason why the quintessential 
pulp zombie story was not written by one of Weird Tales' 
more distinguished writers is because it called for the 
sort of goriness that only the pulpiest of writers could 
deliver. Thorp McCluskey was that writer. Author of 
"Slaves of the Gray Mould" and other tales whose con- 
tent lived up to the promise of that title, McCluskey real- 
ized that the best way to liven up a zombie story was to 
ladle on the grue. "While Zombies Walked" from the 
September 1939 issue of Weird Tales (aqd later the basis 
of the 1943 John Carradine vehicle REVENGE OF THE 
ZOMBIES) is a southern Gothic about an "apostate min- 
ister," learned in the practice of voodoo, who usurps a 
plantation with the aid of his pet zombies and plans to 
force the plantation owner's daughter to submit to his 
lusts. Tony, the naive narrator to whom the girl is affi- 
anced, shows up on the plantation unexpectedly, and 
relates his dumbfounded observations about the peculiar 
farmhands working there: 

Above the man's left temple, amid the grey- 
flecked hair, jagged splinters of bone gleamed 
through torn and discoloured flesh! And a grayish 
ribbon of brain-stuff hung down beside the man's left 
ear! 

[M]any were maimed. Or>e walked, with a deep 
broken stoop, as Utough Ns chest had been crushed 
against his backbone. Another's leg was off below 
the knee, and in place of an artificial limb he wore a 
stick tied against the leg with rope, a stick that 
reached from twelve inches beyoixi the stump to the 
hip. A third had only orte arm; a fourth was skeleton, 
thin. 

(C]omir>g down the road alorse, walkirtg with the 
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same dragging iifelessneu as did the others, was 
another of the grey toilers. And, as the man turned 
the wide sweep in the road that would lead him to 
the hcHise and beyond Tony's vdon, Tony glimpsed. 

In the last yellow rays of the setting sun, the horror 
that had otKe been his facd 

Hod ona betn hb haf For, beneath the ridge of 
his rtose downward, the man hod no fotti The vcrte* 
brae wMtersess of his spine, naked save for ragged 
strings of desskated flesh, extended with horrid 
starfcr^ from the throat of his shirt to merge with 
the shattered base of a bony skuNI 

With such images of physical decay, who cued that 
McCluskey's story was virtually plotless and his shocking 
"levelatlon* of the zombies patently obvious horn the 
opening paragraphs? 

The zombie was not the exclusive property of Weird 
Tales. Most of the weird fiction and fantasy magazines 
produced at least one zombie tale during thdr brief runs, 
but these were remukable only for their uiuemarkable- 
ness. "Salt is Not for Slaves,' the sole contribution of G. 
W. Hutter (a pseudonym for "White Zombie" 
scriptwriter Garnett Weston) to Ghost Stories (Aug./Sept. 
1939), is a relatively effective shocker about Hdtian zom- 
bies who eat salt and realize they are dead. The only 
problem was that Hutter had to take severe liberties with 
his zombies, endowing them with human consciousness 
and behavior so that their transformation back into 
corpses would seem all the more (arrlng. 

In contrast, one has August Derleth and Mark 
Schoter's "The House in the Magnolias," the sole zombie 
tale to appeu in Strange Tales Qune 1932). In this story, 
an artist falls in love with the wud of a New Orleans 
plantation owner who is revolted by the fact that the 
fields are worked by zombie laborers. The hero feeds the 
zombies salted candy (a scene that apf>ears to have been 
lifted from Seabrook) and they all plod back to the ceme- 
tery — about as by-the-book-boring as you could get in a 
tale of supernatural horror. Derleth and Schorer also 
deserve a mention for writing the one story for Strange 
Stories that came closest to being a zombie tale. "The 
Eyes of the Serpent' (Feb. 1939) contained no zombies 
whatsoever, but was blurbed on its opening pages as a 
story in which "A Voodoo Zombie Haunb a Modem City 
as Helpless Victinu Cry for Vengeance' — proof, one sup- 
poses, that editors of ^e day thought you couldn't con- 
sider yourself a respectable weird fiction magazine if you 
didn't publish at least one zombie tale. 

Unkrtown was the paragon of respectability as pulp 
fantasy magazines went, so it goes without saying that it 
too published a zombie story, Jane Rice's 'The Forbidden 
Trail' (April 1941). The only such tale to appear in the 
magazines 39 Issues, It was a fine example of what pulp 
zombie fiction could be when writers exerted a little 
imagination. Editor John W. Campbell was wont to 
point out in his editorials that superstition and science 
were really opposite sides of the same coin, and the best 
stories in his magazine bore this out by seamlessly weav- 


ing together the supernatural and the rational. In Rice's 
tale, the rational was represented by Tony and Meg 
Rutherford, a Nick and Nora Charles-type couple who 
are about as cynical and levelheaded as they come. On a 
safari in Liberia, they hear tumors of jungle natives flee- 
ing from a zombie village and are immediately suspi- 
cious: 

'There's no such thing as a zombie. It's the prime 
native ghost story, that's all. The choke cut, as It 
were. They tell of zombies as we tell of women In 
white, rattling chains, and wall tapping." 

But Rice, who had a talent of moving effortlessly 
from the comic to the horrific, orchestrates her story 
beautifully, introducing grim signs and portents— a 
deserted village, furtive movements in the undergrowth, 
and finally a near-complete absence of human and ani- 
mal presence in the jungie— that strain the humor of the 
Rutherford's banter as they penetrate deeper into the 
jungle. By the time they teach the forbidden trail, it's 
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impossible not to believe that something unnatural is on 
the loose. When they finally appear, Rice's zombies are 
no worse looking than Thorp McCluskey's, but her 
meticulous preparation for them makes them seem so 
much more vile: 

Hi$ face was a sickly yellow ar>d sort of drifted to 
leeward, as if it had b^ome unfastened from the 
bony structure underneath. That is, the skin itself was 
pendulous, appearing to hang supported from the 
temples alone. He was clad in a tattered pair of 
trousers. No shirt. From the elbows down his arms 
were bone. |ust bone. I'll rrat put down what it was 
like above the elbows. Ar>d ^at I could see of his 
legs below the faded pants were bor>e. just bone. 

And those borws mov^. They coordinated. They 
scratched against the boards of the floor artd one 
white-jointed finger made a quieting motion. Two 
agonized eyes, very blue, looked straight up into 
mine. 

Much of the power of 'The Forbidden Trail" comes 
from lUce's ambiguous approach to her zombies. By the 
end of the story, it's impossible to know for sure whether 
they are really reanimated corpses or, as their overseer 
claims, miraculous surgical experiments that have begun 
to deteriorate in the tropical climate. However, few other 
writers followed Rice's lead. If the percentages of pulp 
zombie stories indicate anything, it's that readers and 
writers preferred their zombies either completely super- 
natural, or completely explicable. The former type domi- 
nated the weird fiction magazines. The latter could be 
found in various other pulp outlets, most notably the 
shudder pulps. 

The shudder pulps were a handful of magazines that 
offered an unusual hybrid of mystery and weird fiction. 



The vast majority of 
stories they pub- 
lished set up bizarre 
scenarios in which 
a hero and hero- 
ine — or sometimes 
an entire town — are 
subjected to a series 
of atrocities seem- 
ingly perpetrated 
by a supernatural 
menace. At the cli- 
max, though, 

there’s almost 

always an "unmasking" scene in which an evil master- 
mind — usually a close friend, or respected citizen former- 
ly above suspicion — is found to have concocted the 
whole elaborate charade. These sinister villains almost 
always kept armies of zombified lackeys at their beck and 
call to help terrorize their victims. 

The lead story in the very first issue of Horror Stories, 
Francis James’ "Music of the Damned" (January 1935), 
serves as a good illustration of the shudder pulp 
approach to the zombie. A Peruvian mining town is 
apparently imperiled by the Sacshuarttans, the seven-fin- 
gered ghosts of "tongueless and speechless slaves" from 
the ancient Inca gold mines, who sweep down nightly 
upon the town to steal its virgins for their fabled blood 
orgies. Eventually, it's revealed that a professor of 
anthropology has revived the legends of the 
Sacshuarrwm by drugging an entire army of kidnapped 
peasants, painting them the legendary gold color of the 
Sacshuamans, and fitting each of their hands with two 
additional prosthetic fingers to drive away villagers from 
the cache of Inca gold he has discovered. 

Zombie armies of this stripe were a dime-a-dozen in 
shudder pulp fiction, but several zombie stories actually 
were set in the familiar voodoo context. In two, voodoo 
was a front used by con-men to prey on families grieving 
for lost loved ones. In Ben Judson's "The Devil's Dowry" 
{Terror Tales, February 1935), a black "faith healer" 
makes a living by ingratiating himself with families, 
administering a slow-acting poison that creates simulat- 
ed death for one family member, and then resurrecting 
the "dead" person by means of expensive black magic 
rituals. In George Vandergrift's "White Mother of 
Shadows" {Terror Tales, January 1941), a Haitian bocor, or 
witch doctor, agrees to raise the dead child of a grief- 
stricken woman provided she will sacrifice her husband. 
In the nick of time, it's discovered that the bocor is a 
fraud, a local who has long coveted the woman's family 
lands and who has kidnaped her son and substituted a 
mutilated body in his place. 

Although such stories were masterpieces of con- 
trivance, a few shudder pulp tales dealt with genuine 
zombies, or at least left a lingering doubt about their 
supernatural character. For example, one keeps waiting 


By and large, most 
shudder pulp zombies 
were interchangeable 
with molemen, pin- 
heads, drugged aborig- 
ines, and other weird 
menaces of choice. 
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for the usual hokey explanation for 
why the putative zombies of Loring 
Dowst's "Satan Sends a Rat" (Horror 
Stories, April 1941) won't drop when 
shot with bullets — that is, until the 
hero finds that loading his gun with 
salt pellets is lethally effective. And J. 

O. Quinllven, at the end of "Drums 
of Desire" (Terror Tales, February 
1936), explains the zombie-like 
behavior of a creole servant who 
appears to rise from the dead during 
his funeral as a consequence of his 
near-drowning and voracious appetite 
for alcohol — but falls to offer any rea- 
son why his skin should blister when 
sprinkled with salt. Alas, there were 
too few stories like these in which the 
zombies served a more integral role in 
the plot than mere menace of the 
moment. By and large, most shudder 
pulp zombies were Interchangeable 
with molemen, pinheads, drugged 
aborigines, and other weird menaces 
of choice. 

There's one final subgenre of 
pulp fiction where zombies were a 
formidable presence: the action and 
adventure pulps. On a weekly to 
monthly basis, magazines like Argosy. 

Adventure, and Top-Notch took readers on trips to a vari- 
ety of exotic and adventurous foreign locales. Most of 
their stories were written by writers with a cache of well- 
thumbed tour books next to their typewriters, but a 
few — like those by E. Hoffman Price, Hugh Cave, and 
Gordon MacCreagh — came from direct familiarity with 
other cultures. 

The prolific Theodore Roscoe visited Haiti for a 
month or so in 1930 and distilled his research into two 
novel-length zombie stories originally Intended for 
Weird Tales that ended up in Argosy: "A Grave Must Be 
Deep' (6 Pt. serial, Dec. 1, 1934-Jan. 5, 1935) and "Z is 
for Zombie" (6 Pt. serial, Feb. 6-Mar. 13, 1937). The for- 
mer is a variation on the "and-then-there-were-none" 
mystery, in which a houseful of potential heirs to planta- 
tion in Haiti begin dying under mysterious circum- 
stances, while a monsoon rages outside, and supersti- 
tious natives are incited to revolution by the apparent 
resurrection of the deceased as a zombie king. In the lat- 
ter, graves begin opening up all over Haiti and disgorg- 
ing corpses after an American tour ship docks on the 
Island and lets off one passenger who apparently died 14 
years before and was buried on the island. Both novels 
involve complex ruses in which wily lowlifes, trying to 
cover up their pursuit of ill-gotten gains, deliberately set 
up the entire island to believe that a voodoo cult is 
bringing the dead back to life. Each concludes with a 


chapter-long explanation to show 
how events were organized to rein- 
force this belief. 

In essence, Roscoe’s novels were 
shudder pulp stories on a grand 
scale. They differed only in that their 
zombie element was intended as just 
one element of a larger tableau filled 
with local color, exotic intrigue, 
memorable characters, romance, 
edge-of-the-seat suspense, and para- 
graph after paragraph of action. They 
were probably the best zombie fic- 
tion to emerge from the pulps, not 
only because they offered a little bit 
of something for every taste, but 
because they proved an axiom that 
every zombie enthusiast knows by 
heart: zombies are best when taken 
with a grain of salt. 

Whas To Get Yair Own Zombies: 

eaders are urged to seek out 
a copy of Peter Haining's 
Stories of the Walking Dead 
House, 1985; aka Zombie, 
Target, 1986), which contains many 
of the works cited here, including G. 
W. Hutter's "Salt is Not for Slaves," 
Henry S. Whitehead's "Jumbee," 
August Derleth and Mark Schorer's "House in the 
Magnolias," and Thorp McCluskey's "While Zombie's 
Walked," as well as an invaluable guide to zombie fiction 
and films. (Editor's note: see Boh Morrish's related article on 
zombie short stories for detailed coverage of this book.) 

McCluskey's story was also recently reprinted in 
Bernard Wolfe's Reel Terrors (Carroll & Graf, 1992). 
Seabury Quinn's "The Corpse Master" can be found in 
The Phantom Fighter (Arkham House, 1966). Robert E. 
Howard's "Pigeons from Hell" most recently was anthol- 
ogized in The Horror Hall of Fame (Carroll (t Graf, 1991). 
Clark Ashton Smith's stories "Empire of the 
Necromancers" and "Necromancy in Naat" were both 
reprinted in A Rendezvous in Averoigne (Arkham House, 
1989). 

Theodore Roscoe's A Grave Must Be Deep and Z is for 
Zombie were both reprinted in facsimile editions by 
Starmont House in 1989. 

PULP FANS: For more in-depth info on the pulps, check 
out Stefan's regular column in The Scream Factory maga- 
zine. 


& 



More zombie art for a non-zombie story— this 
time, by Virgi Finlay, to illustrate the story 
'Drink We Deep ' by Mhur Leo Zagat. 
Copyright Cl 951 by Popular Publications for 
Fantastic Novels. Reprinted by permission of 
Argosy Comrmjnications Inc. 
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1. The supernatural power by which 
a dead bo<^ is believed to be reanimated. 2. A 
corpse reactivated ty sorcery, but still dead. 

U nlike the realm of feature films, where the ani- 
mated dead abound, television is rarely an outlet 
for the creature we call the zombie, primarily 
because the filmic zombie has grown beyond its plan- 
tation-bound beginnings into an evil carnivorous 
predator Intent with feasting upon mankind. This 
characteristic of consuming humans (In an appropri- 
ately graphic fashion) does not make for appetizing 
prime time fodder. Nevertheless, a few zombies have 
appeared on television In various forms. Typically, TV 
zombies fall into one of three categories: an attempt 
to give them a slightly new twist; comical homage to 
the LIVING DEAD movies; or pre-Romero throwbacks, 
ignoring the cannibalistic aspect. 

» n the Robert Bloch-scripted THE DEAD DON'T DIE 
(1974) George Hamilton is a private eye in 1934 
Chicago who discovers that the evil Doctor Varek 
(played by Ray Milland) plans to bring the dead back 
to life and take over the world with zombies. The film 
concentrates on the original concept of the zombie — 
as servants. 

The film opens with Hamilton paying a death tow 
visit to his brother, who has been wrongly convicted 
of killing his wife. Before being gruesomely executed 
in the chair, he makes his brother promise that he'li 
find the true killer. The next night, Hamilton sees his 
dead brother on a darkened street and foilows him 
into an antique store. A scuffle with the owner, a sin- 
ister-looking Mr Perdido, ensues and the owner is 
accidentally killed — almost too easily — by George. 
When Hamilton visits Perdido in the funeral home, 
the murdered man opens his eyes and starts talking in 
Varek's voice "The Dead are my children. Perdido is 
dead. Now he's merely an instrument". Very stiffly, 
the zombie reaches out and grabs Hamilton by the 
neck — then chases him out the door. Later, when 
Hamilton goes to the police and takes them back to 
the antique store, Perdido is there, looking very much 
alive. Not shambling around in classic dead-guy fash- 
ion, but moving and talking normally. The only dif- 
ference is that he wears sunglasses — which he takes 
off after the police leave, revealing "dead eyes." The 
zombies here are difficult to identify, which makes 
them all that much more frightening. 

While all this is happening, a mysterious woman 
named Vera befriends the detective and saves him on 
several occasions. It's no big surprise when she turns 
out to be a zombie, which she readily admits when 
Hamilton tries to kiss her. "I can't. I belong to Varek 
because I'm dead." She then undoes her necklace to 
reveal the scar encircling her neck — evidence of her 
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acquaintance with the guillotine. 

Vera also explains that zombies can 
have their own will. Although she 
was sent by Varek to kill Hamilton 
while he slept, she disobeyed 
because she was aware of how evil 
Varek is. After the confession, she 
clutches her face and her body starts 
to smoke, as the film cuts to a hand 
holding a voodoo doll and another 
hand holding a blow torch. Vera 
runs out of Hamilton's room, 
screaming, then bursts into flame. 

When Hamilton finally con- 
fronts his brother and Varek in a 
cold storage building, he is able to 
break the spell the zombie is under 
by revealing that Varek is the one 
who framed him for his wife's mur- 
der. His brother then drags Varek 
Into the freezer and hangs him on a 
meathook. It's not the end, though. 

Hamilton comes back with the police to an empty 
building and, as they drive away and the security 
guard waves goodbye, the film freezes on this man’s 
hand, which sports a snake emblem— the sign of the 
zombie. The unrelenting sense of dread and downbeat 
ending make THE DEAD DON'T DIE the most effec- 
tive zombie movie made for television. 

The series Night Gallery (1970-73) featured a varia- 
tion on Poe's "The Strange Case of M. Valdemar" 
called "The Dead Man," in which an athlete is able to 
be hypnotized into a state where he appears to be 
dead, only to be brought out of the trance by a 
sequence of commands. One day he's put into this 
state and doesn't revive. 

Meanwhile, the hypnotist's wife 
has fallen in love with this ath- 
lete — and realizes that he's not 
dead, he simply wasn't revived 
properly. She rushes to the grave- 
yard before her husband can 
catch up. When he arrives at the 
gravesite, he sees a rotted corpse 
holding his dead wife. 

Another Night Gallery episode 
concerned a millionaire who is 
cryogenically frozen and comes 
back to "life" as a frozen ice-man 
to stop relatives from inheriting 
his money. This creature is 
extremely surreal looking — blue 
and dripping, blurry and indis- 
tinct — as it walks down the hall- 
ways of its mansion In search of 
its victims. Unlike the zombie in 
the earlier episode of NG, this 


one came back by virtue of its own 
will. 

The 1973 series Circle Of Fear 
had a memorable episode in which 
a husband kills his wife and her 
lover, only to have them both dig 
out of their graves and come after 
him (very similar to a tale in the 
film CREEPSHOW). The killer sees 
the corpses rising on his television 
moments before the event actually 
occurs. 

The syndicated Tales From The 
Darkside and Monsters also present- 
ed two very different interpreta- 
tions of the walking dead. In one 
Darkside episode, entitled "A Case 
Of The Stubborns" and based on a 
Robert Bloch short story, an undead 
grandfather is too stubborn to 
accept his death until his grandson 
puts enough pepper in his dinner so 
that he literally blows off his nose when he sneezes. 
This convinces him that he should go back to the 
grave. 

In Monsters' "My Zombie Lover," Cosby kid 
Tempest Bledsoe falls in love with, and becomes* a 
zombie. According to the story, there's one night out 
of the year, appropriately called "The Night of the 
Dead," during which corpses come to life and prey on 
the living. When a girl's parents and younger brother 
come home from such an evening to see a male zom- 
bie in their house, the father starts shooting. His 
daughter gets in the way and dies. Grief-stricken, the 
zombie says "I loved your daughter," with the father's 
stock reply being "I've made a 
terrible mistake." The distraught 
zombie goes on to ask "Where 
was it written that humans and 
zombies must be enemies?" The 
girl soon reanimates, though, 
and the two undead lovers are 
reunited, much to the joy of her 
parents. During the entire 
episode, the girl's obnoxious 
younger brother continually 
makes annoying comments. It's 
thus no surprise when the father 
says "Isn't there something we 
can rustle up for these kids?" — 
and both parents look down at 
the younger brother, the episode 
closing with a closeup of him 
about to scream. The whole 
episode is handled rather comi- 
cally, poking both fun at the sit- 
com format and the stereotypical 
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cannibalistic zombie. 

THE MIDNIGHT HOUR (1985) also treats zombies on 
the Ughtei side. In this homage to monster movies, high 
schoolers Shari Belafonte, LeVar Burton and Lee 
Montgomery (BEN) invoke an ancient curse — and guess 
what happens? The dead in the nearby cemetery come to 
life to wreck vengeance upon the living. This film, surpris- 
ingly ruthless for prime time television, is marked by 
good special effects, very DAWN OF THE DEAD-inspired 
makeup, and Kevin McCarthy (INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS) as a converted zombie who attacks his son. 
The most interesting subplot reveals that not all the dead 
came back as bloodthirsty zombies — for example a 'SOs- 
era cheerleader is resunected and must cope wi^ the idea 
that when — and if — the dead return to their graves, then 
so will she. With this curse hanging over he head, she's 
able to do something she hadn't had a chance to do in 
life — fall in love. 

By far the worst made-for-TV zombie movie is FROM 
THE DEAD OF NIGHT (1989). Based upon the novel 
Waikers by Gary Brandner (which is not a good starting 
point for anything) and starring a tired-looking Lindsay 
Wagner, this four hour movie (believe it!) concerns the 


pursuit of Wagner by "Walkers". It seems that Wagner 
narrowly escaped death and these zombies feel cheated 
that she isn't one of them. The dead thus come to life 
with the sole purpose of trying to "set things right." 
Althou^ the movie was three hours too long, it seemed 
like a great idea until I remembered a little known film 
entitled SOLE SURVIVOR (1982), which has an identical 
plot. 

A lthough the best of the made-for-television zombies 
take their inspiration from the original legend, many 
of TV's walking dead are simply portrayed as instru- 
ments of vengeance. These TV zombies differ from their 
theatrical kindred In that they don't eat their victims — a 
minor disappointment, given the surprisingly high quali- 
ty of television's zombie features. Even such a bad movie 
as FROM THE DEAD OF NIGHT offers a new twist that 
serves to extend the zombie mythos. The Dead live.. .on 
television! 

Ev 
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NIGHT Of THE 
LIVING DEAD 
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Dead Musk 


VCT the years it has become apparent that movies 
work better with music in them than without, and 
this has certainly been true in horror films. Music 
has increased the myriad emotions stimulated by horror 
cinema and — in combination with other filmic factors 
like sound effects, graphic visuals, and the actor's perfor- 
mance — music has given flight to such audience emo- 
tions as apprehension, panic, hysteria, and occasionally, 
relief and resolution. 

The right music increases a film's effectiveness. Good 
film music can even save a bad film, or at least make it a 
little more bearable, giving life to some of its more pre- 
posterous suppositions or making idiotic characters a lit- 
tle more human. Bad film music however, will ruin even 
the best of films, destroying their carefully built-up visual 
moods with counterproductive rhythms or incompatible 
musical styles. In the honor cinema, so much depends 
on the suspension of disbelief so that an audience can be 
dravm into the film's impossible events, and much of an 
audience's sense of shock and horror is derived from 
their emotional connection with the films characters 
(make the audience care for the characters = makes the 
horror real to them). Music has the capacity to elevate 
even the most passively-directed films into dynamic, 
audience-involving thrillers, and thereby make that emo- 
tional connection between audience and screen, hero 
and horror. With above-average direction and technical 
credits, a good film score can really make a horror film 
special. SILENCE OF THE LAMBS is one recent example, 
with Howard Shore's brooding, atmospheric music laying 
an excellent foundation for director Jonathan Demme's 
visual storytelling and maintaining a continuous under- 
current of discomfort and dread. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD is another good 
example. George Romero's brilliantly stark, straightfor- 
ward horrorshow is superbly underscored by an appropri- 
ately chilling carpet of spooky, apprehensive music. The 
unique thing about the NOTLD music is that none of it 
Is original— Romero scored the entire thing using library 
cues housed in the Capitol Records music library. Such a 
practice was familiar to B-movie factories like Universal 
Pictures in the '40s and '50s, whose music department 
scored dozens of low-budget horror films 
like HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN and 
REVENGE OF THE CREATURE with noth- 
ing but cues recycled from their previous 
movies. Due to the interchangeable nature 
of many of those grand old monster 
movies, this practice worked well in those 
days. Films did not have the kind of singu- 
lar musical thematic unity that they do 
today, and horror film music generally 
consisted of the obligatory apprehensive 
violin figures, wandering woodwind sus- 
pense cues, massive shock stingers from 
the brass and relentless brass-and-petcus- 
sion monster chase music. (This is not to 


say that this formulaic approach wasn't adapted creative- 
ly by individual composers such as Henry Mancini, 
Hetman Stein, Hans Salter, Les Baxter, Paul Dunlap, 
Albert Glasser and others). 

In many ways, NOTLD is a B-monster movie and its 
musical links to the Universal/Allied Artists/American 
International heyday are appropriate. Romero, working 
with music director Karl Hardman, delved deep into the 
Capitol music library and came out with a fetid fistful of 
spooky sounds originally composed for 1950's-era horror 
films by composers such as Spencer Moore, William 
Loose, Ib Glindemann, George Hormal and others. Mote 
than 30 of these cues were liberally inserted into the film 
and serve as a very appropriate score, mirroring the 
underlying moods of tension, horror and paranoia that 
Romero evoked so well in the visuals. While an original 
score would have done this just as well, if not better (and 
might have afforded more thematic interplay as the story 
and the music developed), it's quite remarkable that 
Romero and Hardman came up with such an excellent 
score using pre-existing music edited to fit the film. 

There is no attempt in the score to deal with the 
emotional drama beneath the surface level. Instead, the 
motifs build a continuous underlying atmosphere of ten- 
sion and terror — and in this case worked much better 
than the arbitrarily-selected record-album cuts used in 
THE EXORCIST, another noted horror film scored with 
pre-exisHng musical bits & pieces. 

The opening music of NOTLD starts the film off with 
an eerie, apprehensive mood through the use of droning, 
ascending tonalities which, when heard over the black 
and white images of peaceful country roads, evoke an 
otherworldly and nightmarish mood of foreboding. The 
music sets the scene completely, preparing the audience 
for impending dread by easing them into an Initially dis- 
comforting mood. "Something is going to happen," it 
telegraphs. "This peaceful country is not as peaceful as it 
seems." 

When the zombies begin to appear and conduct 
their assaults on the old farm house, the music is classic 
monster music. Brass and timpani pulse terrifically 
beneath panicked violin notes; brash chords for low brass 
(each note doubled by timpani), echo Barbara's rushing 
footsteps as she races to the farmhouse 
for refuge from the graveyard zombie. 

When the zombies begin to congre- 
gate at the farmhouse, the music matches 
the ferocity of their attack, growing slow- 
ly stronger as the graveyard zombie is 
joined by several others and Barbara's 
panic grows into mind-numbing hysteria. 
Quieter, tremolo violin notes sound as 
she climbs the stairs. Then: a raging elec- 
tronic stinger as she confronts the half- 
eaten corpse sprawled on the landing. 
Barbara races downstairs and outside, sur- 
prised by a pickup truck skidding to a halt 


The unique thing 
about the NOTLD 
music is that none of 
it is original — Romero 
scored the entire 
thing using library 
cues housed in the 
Capitol Records 
music library. 



Dead Music 


beside the farmhouse. The music sustains a jangly, raspy 
electronic wave pattern (a rudimentary precursor of 
today's computer synthesizers) as she is frightened by 
Ben, who emerges from.the truck and trudges toward the 
farmhouse. The music here sounds out, strong and life- 
less, like the zombies it escorts, a million locusts in flight, 
hungry. 

This electronic pattern becomes a leitmotif for the 
zombies — the only real musical figure to take on a the- 
matic context in the film. The spacey, electronic tonali- 
ties accompany the shuffling congregation as it grows in 
size and determination. As the zombies converge on the 
burned pick-up truck and consume the crisped remains 
of Tom and Judy, the motif lends a weird and unearthly 
mood to the horrifying scene, the music emphasizing 
not the unfortunate fate of the kids but rather the night- 
marish terror of the ghoulish consumers. 

Punctuated by stinging brass chords, the electronic 
zombie theme lends an underlying pulse to the zombie's 
first mass assault on the farmhouse, the theme eventually 
overcome by frenzied violin and horn figures. When Mrs. 
Cooper is stabbed by her zombie-daughter in the cellar, 
the zombie theme becomes eerie screams — the electroni- 
cally reprocessed sounds, given a reverb and echo effect; 
combined with the repetitive chunk of the garden trowel 
spelunking the depths of Mrs. Cooper's chest, the audio 
effect is quite chilling. 

A rare, subdued moment occurs when Barbara, 
exploring the farmhouse, comes upon a music' box in 
one of the rooms. Suspenseful strings echo her walk over 
to it; she picks it up and gazes at it as it begins to chime a 
children's tune. Spooky violin notes drown out the tin- 
kling music box, counterpointing Barbara’s momentary 
wistful, innocent memories and return her mood to the 
gruesome circumstances at hand. This is the only time 
the score attempts to define characters or suggest their 
inner thoughts. When 
Barbara returns to help Ben 
board up the windows, slow- 
moving, Bernard Herrmann- 
esque violin figures draw back 
and forth, creating a spooky 
ambiance. The music here not 
only underlies their grim 
chore, but also dismally 
echoes Barbara's lost inno- 
cence and frail emotions. Her 
blank expression suggests this 
as much as the music — its sta- 
tic chord progressions suggest 
that her personality has been 
eroded by the horrors she is 
experiencing. 

The music for the zombie 
attacks on the farmhouse is 
orchestrally wild, bristling 
with brass and percussion 


dramatics. When the pick-up truck catches fire and siz- 
zles Tom and Judy, the music rages cacophonously with 
brass and cymbals, very Hammer -like with its repeated 3- 
note downward triads, doubled by timpani. When the 
zombies invade the farmhouse and cadaver-johnny grabs 
Barbara, the frantic brass figures crowd each other for 
space just as the zombies shoulder each other away in 
their hunger for the people inside. Crescendos rise and 
fall as Ben unsuccessfully beats them away— the riotous 
music teaches dynamic proportions as Ben too takes 
flight and locks himself in the cellar. 

The morning scene with the zombie hunters 
patrolling the countryside is accompanied with high 
electronic organ tones — weird, otherworldly, static. The 
music doesn't move and is thusly counterpointed against 
the movement of the deputies on scene. 

The end title music — sounding over grainy news 
photos of the clean-up and burning of the killed zombies 
and the sheriff's voice-over narration — is the culmination 
of the electric zombie music. Reverberated, electronically 
reprocessed violin and organ music ’provides a weird 
sense of irony (considering Ben’s fate) and terror in the 
past-sense. There's resolution in the visuals, dialog and 
sound effects; but the music serves only to recall the hor- 
ror that we've just experienced. There is no resolution, 
no real end to the terrors. They stay with us through the 
final blank screen. Romero keeps us in their grasp until 
the very end. 

Romero's patchwork NOTLD score remains consis- 
tently relentless, dissonant, mysterious, scary. There are 
no soft melodies, no intimate lyricisms, no reprieve from 
the claustrophobic horror of the shuffling cadavers lurk- 
ing outside the thinly-wooded door. The music is pure 
terror through and through. Music for an insane asylum. 
Or an abattoir. But its use is calculated, its placement 
carefully engineered to achieve the appropriate reaction 
in its audience and embellish 
the effect of the visual image. 
While the music was original- 
ly composed to be both func- 
tional and aesthetically musi- 
cal, it has become — by virtue 
of its being cut-and-pasted 
onto this film from library 
sources — pure functional 
music, devoid of any other 
purpose than to increase an 
audience’s panic, fright and 
shock. The music carries each 
of Romero’s zombie attacks, 
giving them a ferocity that 
draws them out of celluloid 
and dumps them square in 
the viewer's lap. 
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^1^01 DAWN OF THE DEAD, Romero initially scored 
^^wlth library cues as he had done with NOTED. 

When one of the executive producers, Italian hor- 
ror director Dario Argento, became involved, he re- 
scored the film in Italy with music provided by the rock 
group. Goblin, whose ruthless sounds had been heard 
in Argento's own SUSPIRIA, CONTAMINATION and 
DEEP RED. DAWN OF THE DEAD is in essence a hybrid 
of both library music and original rock scoring. With 
DAWN, Goblin provided desolate, brutal but often satir- 
ical motifs built around pulsating rock rhythms and 
textures of electric and acoustic. Dominated by guitar 
and drums, the music leads the assault of the zombies 
upon the shopping mall, evoking a claustrophobic 
mood of impending and inescapable terror. 

Goblin's basic approach is comprised of a 2-note 
bass riff, under higher synth figures. This provides a 
continuous rhythm to the picture and recurs in most 
scenes; a repetitious, often monotonous ostinato for the 
zombies, oncoming, unstoppable. When used during 
action scenes, the steady rhythm giving a stable base to 
the violence on screen. Various effects are added to this 
riff throughout the 
score. Early on, when 
the heroes land their 
helicopter at a gas sta- 
tion to refuel, an eerie 
burbling synth warbles 
across the soundtrack, 
adding a sense of 
strange isolation to the 
scene. When the zom- 
bies attack, the same 
synth figure echoes the 
creepiness of the ani- 
mated cadavers as well. 

When the heli- 
copter reaches the mall, 
a heavy throbbing 
pulse sounds rapidly, 
echoing the rotordrone 
of the aircraft. This 
pace is maintained 
throughout the initial 
mall scenes until Roger 
and Peter break in. 

During their "shopping 
trips* to obtain sup- 
plies, the primary 
rhythm (sometimes 
embellished by bell 
gongs), adds a consis- 
tent rhythm, a dark 
tonality to their some- 
times freewheeling 
excursions. Strong 
synth chords accompa- 


ny Stephen's confrontation with the zombie In the boil- 
er room; the addition of bass guitar, bongos and other 
percussion add a claustrophobic feeling to the close 
encounter. This scene — and others — mix the Goblin 
score with the symphonic library cues, each edited in 
and out at the appropriate moment. The contrast, how- 
ever, is noticeable and the mismatched music doesn't 
always work. The synth-bongo variation will recur later 
when the biker gang first rears into the mall and begins 
harassing the shuffling dead. 

Other notable moments include the low, ambient 
synth when Peter, dazed, mutters the film's catch- 
phrase, "when there's no more room in hell, the dead 
will walk the earth"; and the cheeky polka-pop muzak 
played over the mall speakers during the zombie shop- 
ping spree (the gloriously awful cue is repeated over the 
end credits). 

Romero's library cues inserted into DAWN are less 
effective than their counterparts in NOTED. I'm not 
sure of their source, but it sounds more like low-grade 
TV music — thinly orchestrated symphonic monotony. 
As mentioned previously, the mixture of symphonic 
track with the brutal electronics of Goblin does not 
often congeal, and it's 
definitely the Goblin 
score that makes the 
film. The tracked 
orchestral cues are for 
the most part negligi- 
ble. 

When Roger is bit- 
ten by a zombie during 
the truck-moving scene, 
the shocking scene is 
given a lackluster 
underscore by faint 
horns over fast-beaten 
timpani. It lacks the 
vigor and dynamics of 
the original NOTED 
cues. The music never 
speaks for this likable 
character or his 
impending doom (hav- 
ing been infected by 
the bite), never gives us 
any sense of horror or 
sorrow— but then nei- 
ther does the Goblin 
music, which provides 
only a rhythm with no 
real relation to the 
characters or the 
events. It's adequate 
but not terribly involv- 
ing. 
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W ith DAY OF THE DEAD, Romero I 
decided from the onset to use a I 
consistent, original score. He I 
brought in composer John Harrison, I 
who had worked as his first assistant 
director and composer for CREEPSHOW 
two years before. Harrison, a former 
rock musician with no formal music 
education, composed a synthesizer- 
dominated score for CREEPSHOW that 
was a notable facet of the film's suc- 


As was the case with DAWN, 

Harrison scored DAY with a rhythmic 
rock-styled score combining synthesiz- 
er with guitar and percussion. As in 
CREEPSHOW, Harrison used the syn- 
thesizers both to approximate real 
Instruments and to create eerie, otherworldly sounds 
of their own. Unfortunately, DAY lacks the variety of 
the CREEPSHOW score, and is, in fact, the least inter- 
esting of the DEAD scores. 

Harrison provides a rhythmic main theme which 
is repeated with little variation through the score. 
This is a synth melody over a 2-note bass riff, first 
heard In the main title sequence. Like Goblin's DAWN 
score, Harrison lays down a carpet of synth rhythm, 
but the music has little real involvement with the 
characters or their interaction. By turns it supports the 
moods of certain scenes — like the low, muted crashing 
chord that emphasizes the film's title (and the low cry 
of the half-faced zombie pictured behind it) — and in 
this sense the score is functional — but as far as draw- 
ing the viewer into the emotional facets of the film 
and the characters, the music avoids this altogether. 

An effective variant on the main theme first 
occurs in the pre-title sequence — 
opening with low synth vibrations 
that are foined by up-and-down 
higher-pitched synth fingerings as 
Sarah approaches the wall. The 
music grows more powerful, finally 
surging forth in a gush of low 
synths as multiple dead hands 
emerge from the wall and grope at 
Sarah. The slowness of the musical 
climax — a surge instead of a sharp 
blast — gives the cue an effective 
nightmarish quality (appropriate as 
we realize it is a dream) — a lasting 
fright Instead of momentary shock. 

Another nice moment occurs when 
an eviscerated zombie raises itself 
up from Dr. Logan's lab table; the 
music is for low synth under higher, 
softly howling figures— nicely hor- 
rific. The opening motif with the 


In a sense, |ohn 
Harrison has provid- 
ed dead music for 
dead things. Like the 
zombies, the music 
trudges along with a 
monotonous rhythm, 
its shuffling gate 
varying only occa- 
sionally. 



high-synth fingering is used later in 
another dream sequence when Sarah 
imagines her boyfriend's bowels simi- 
larly sloughing off as he sits up in bed. 

A brief motif for the military men 
who run the underground bunker is 
heard during the first meeting between 
the scientists and the military types — 
low synth chords contrasting a higher, 
sustaining synth tone under irregular 
militaristic drumming. This is the only 
time that the music is associated with 
a group of characters. For the most 
part, the score consists of the monoto- 
nous rhythmic tiff, giving the visuals a 
slight forward movement but other- 
wise not really complementing the 
nuances of characterization or action. 

A slow, ponderous synth drone underneath high 
burbles and a low rolling surge provides a motif for 
Bub, the benevolent zombie, but for the most part the 
music does not vary from scene to scene. The same 
base riff is used with little variation — as in the scene 
when Sarah and Bill are shoved into the zombie cave. 
The rhythm quickens with a stronger bass beat to 
accentuate their danger — but as they run through the 
dark corridors, the music slows and doesn't seem in 
sync with the visual action. 

In a sense, John Harrison has provided dead music 
for dead things. Like the zombies, the music trudges 
along with a monotonous rhythm, its shuffling gate 
varying only occasionally as it encounters unusual cir- 
cumstances (the pre-title shock-surge music, the mili- 
tary motif. Bub's low rolling music) but continuing 
on, unchanged. From this perspective, Harrison's 
score is appropriate, even though dramatically it 
seems weak. 


^A^eorge Romero's DEAD trilogy 
set standards for contempo- 
^^^rary cinematic horror, and a 
large part of the films' effectiveness 
was certainly due to their creative 
musical scores. Romero is one of the 
few directors working in films today 
who takes a strong hand in the 
musical aspect of his films. This per- 
sonal involvement has resulted in 
notable film scores, as evidenced by 
the library score for NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD as well as the effec- 
tive but uneven original scores for 
his two DEAD sequels. 
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ike the cinematic vampire's connection to 
Transylvania and the Carpathian mountains, the 
zombie was originally associated in film (i.e., pre- 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD) with Haiti— or at 
least, the West Indies — via voodoo ceremonies. As a 
result, much of the soundtrack music that accompanied 
earlier zombie films was ostensibly drawn from native 
folk music. This association changes noticeably — 
although not completely — after the 1968 release of 
NOTLD. 

Pre*NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD zombie movies 
were relatively scarce. And aside from three notable 
exceptions, these early films were 
either laughable or insignificant— or 
both. (Such outings as 'SOs movies 
TEENAGE ZOMBIES and INVISIBLE 
INVADERS come to mind, although 
19S9's THE FOUR SKULLS OF 
JONATHAN DRAKE did display a mod- 
icum of originality). The three excep- 
tions referred to here are 1932'5 WHITE 
ZOMBIE (the first real zombie movie), 

1943's I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE, 
and 1966'$ PLAGUE OF THE ZOMBIES. 

After taking a look at their music, we'll 
jump to 1972 for the first post-NOTLD 
zombie films. 

WHITE ZOMBIE, set on an 
unnamed West Indian island, opens 
with pounding drums and chanting, 
after which no music is heard for about 
a third of the film. Then the notes 
come fast and furious, most of them by 
an uncredited composer. However, 
unlike the opening sequence, it has a 
distinctly European flavor. While 
WHITE ZOMBIE does have some strik- 


ing visual imagery, much of 
its music is not only notably 
lacking in atmosphere, but 
seems to do whatever it can 
to destroy the film's visual 
impact. A sprightly, minor- 
keyed strings theme begins 
the inappropriate musical 
accompaniment to the pres- 
ence of evil; it's followed up 
later by a clichfed American 
Indian sounding motif for 
the villain, Bela Lugosi's 
Murder Legendre; and, after 
that, with allegro passages 
by the strings that run up 
and down the scales like 
scantily clad heroines being 
pursued by drooling ogres 
through a dismal castle. The 
only (somewhat) authentic sounding and mildly interest- 
ing music arrives at a dance club where the disconsolate 
suitor has come to drown his sorrows; it's composed by 
Xavier Cugat. (Since Cugat was Cuban, and voodoo is 
not normally associated with Cuba, even this is relatively 
suspect). The "chanring" heard somewhere in the middle 
of the film, supposedly being performed by West Indian 
natives, is so close to African-American gospel music it's 
a wonder the soundtrack composer didn't include 
“Hallelujahs" in the singing. It's very possible that this 
essentially stock soundtrack was written by a contract 
film composer, not untypical for 1930s Hollywood. 

Roy Webb's music for 1943's 1 
WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE opens 
quite differently— with a lush strings 
passage, emphasizing the romantic 
theme that predominates the film. But 
native music — whether authentic or 
no — is heard in abundance through- 
out. Folk music accompanies the hero- 
ine on her journey to San Sebastian 
Isle; it's a mournful and low-pitched 
song hummed by on-board sailors, a 
melodic foreshadowing of the unhap- 
py events on the island. Once on San 
Sebastian and sitting at an outdoor 
cafe, the heroine listens to a calypso 
singer strumming his guitar while 
musically narrating the film's back- 
ground story. And later on, there's a 
pounding drums accompaniment to 
the invocation of Papa Legba at a 
voodoo rite. Just like in WHITE ZOM- 
BIE though, Webb intersperses this 
music with his more European sound- 
ing strings passages. However, unlike 
WHITE ZOMBIE— and much to 
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Webb's credit — he keeps his music 
sparse and for the most part atmospher- 
ic. The only other distinctive musical 
passage is a tentative, minor-keyed up- 
and-down melody played by the strings, 
emphasizing the uncertainty and sus- 
pense of the heroine's forthcoming 
encounter with the zombie, the leading 
man's wife. The same mournful, word- 
less song used at the beginning of the 
film closes it, underscoring the tragedy 
of the two deaths that have occurred. 

Although this is not really a memorable 
score, Webb certainly exercises restraint 
and skiU here. 

Just two years before NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD arrived on the 
screen, Britain's Hammer Films released 
what is very likely the best zombie film 
up to that time — John Gluing's PLAGUE 
OF THE ZOMBIES. And one of the key 
elements contributing to its success is 
another masterful score by the studio's best composer, 
James Bernard. Bernard, known primarily for his work 
with the Hammer DRACULA series, here displays his 
characteristically intense style. 

While the film opens, as its predecessors, with 
pounding drums, an additional layer of sound is quickly 
added — a dissonant series of notes that emphasizes the 
evU underlying what might otherwise be taken for a neu- 
tral — even if exotic— opening visual image, that of a 
group of natives playing their instruments in a Westem 
setting. But completely unlike earlier soundtrack com- 
posers, Bernard makes full use of the orchestra and layers 
his themes using brass and winds as well as the ever-pre- 
sent strings. The dissonant sequence is thus given a 
fuller, more strident sound and ultimately has a more 
intense effect than would be true if strings alone were 
used. 

In addition to his fiercely dramatic use of the full 
orchestra, Bernard adds tom-tom and marimba in certain 
passages, accentuating the offshore origins of the story's 
evil Influence. In the young doctor's horrific dream 
sequence, low, rasping horns are combined with a repeat- 
ing, echoing xylophone figure to create an atmosphere 
that is both menacing and eerie. Indeed, if there is one 
quality that Bernard excels at in his music, it's steeping a 
film's atmosphere in menace. PLAGUE OF THE ZOM- 
BIES, as is the case with all of the films Bernard scored, is 
made immeasurably more powerful because of its sound- 
track music. 

Once NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD had come and 
gone, zombie films began turning up like — well, like 
corpses in a trashy horror novel. Not to say that all of the 
films were trashy. Most, yes. But not all. 

One of the more Interesting of this early post- 
NOTLD group was an American independent feature 


directed by Bob Clark, 1972's CHIL- 
DREN SHOULDN'T PLAY WITH DEAD 
THINGS. The same trio that worked on 
DEATHDREAM, one of the best 
American vampire films of the '70s, 
here contribute their talents to a quirky 
zombie film — director Bob Clark, Alan 
Ormsby (here as actor as well as screen- 
writer), and composer Carl Zittrer — one 
of the best of the American indepen- 
dent soundtrack composers. 

Back in 1965, Robert Moog had first 
made his synthesizer available. For sev- 
eral years, its use was, for the most part, 
confined to academics. But in the '70s, 
rock groups and soundtrack composers 
started fooling around with it. Zittrer 
here makes extensive use of the Moog, 
and to telling effect. The film opens 
with dirge-like tones, alternating with 
synthesizer bubbles and squeals — some- 
thing both morbid and strange is in the 
offing. The composer liberally sprinkles the film with 
additional Moog sequences — suspended, hollow 
whistling: echoing, deep-pitched bell tones; thundering, 
sustained tympani sounds; and atonal bleeps, groans and 
squawks, all of which enhance the decidedly odd sce- 
nario of an acting troupe participating in a combination 
of staged and real confrontations with the living dead on 
a small remote island (shades of the 1940s...). At the end 
of the film, as the zombies board the raft the actors came 
over on, the same slow, dirge-like tones that opened the 
film are heard again: the journey of visitors living a 
staged life to an island of real death has come full circle; 
now the dead — brought back to life through a staged 
reading — have come to visit the living. 

Although non-domestic zombie films were few and 
far between before Romero's ground-breaking work, this 
was not the case after 1968. In particular, Italian and 
Spanish film directors delighted in NIGHT OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD and rushed to make their own zombie 
movies. One of the better earlier post-NOTLD foreign 
zombie films is 1972's TOMBS OF THE BLIND DEAD, also 
called THE BLIND DEAD, (not to be confused with 
Madonna's newest film project, DYED BLONDE) directed 
by Spain's Amando De Ossorio with a soundtrack by 
Anton Garcia Abril. After a pre-credit sequence with 
pounding tympani (hmm. ..seems like we just can't get 
away from those drums...) and trumpet fanfare, the titles 
are displayed accompanied by deep-voiced chanting — the 
blind dead theme — backed by clashing cymbals, claves, 
and slow, rhythmic drums. Abril also makes libera! use of 
the organ— a favorite instrument of '70s European film 
composers — which is muted in a repeating atonal 
sequence to underscore the weirdness of those shambling 
Templar guys from the 10th century, back 1(HK) years lat- 
er to wreak some havoc. There's also — surprise ! — a 
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theme heavily Influenced by Fellini's chief film composer 
Nino Rota (full of glockenspiel and organ) when the two 
female leads engage in some hanky-panky. But the deep- 
voiced chanting is the primary motif here, and it works 
well. Overall, Abril does a pretty good job at evoking a 
creepy mood. 

Two years later, another Spaniard, Jorge Gtau, direct- 
ed THE LIVING DEAD AT MANCHESTER MORGUE, a 
Spanish-Itallan co-production, with a soundtrack by 
Juliano Sorglni. The film opens with a ho-hum '70s 
minor-keyed blues rock theme as out hero pilots his 
motorcycle through the countryside; that music's never 
heard again. Instead, much of the score is either Moog, 
heavily Influenced by the German electronic rock group, 
Tangerine Dream, or sound effects — principally a lot of 
roaring wind which is heard both in exterior and Interior 
settings. Like the early work of Tangerine Dream, the 
synthesizer sequences are sustained, sonorous, and low- 
registered — although sometimes show up as theremin- 
llke sounds, high-pitched and whistling— here fused vrtth 
wordless choral singing. But roaring wind seems to be 
the sound most in evidence here, a unique and somehow 
scintillating approach to the scoring of a zombie film. 
Well, maybe not. 

Germans play a large part in the next zombie film of 
any Interest to be released — 1977's SHOCK WAVES, 
directed by Ken Weiderhorn with a soundtrack by a not- 
ed synthesist at the time, Richard Einhorn. The opening 
sequence features yowling electronic tones, underscored 
by an ominous bass that provides an effective introduc- 
tion to another quirky, well done independent zombie 
movie. The soundtrack is all electronic and includes the 
primary theme of the Nazi zombies— a muffled, four-note 
ascending motif— as well as machine-gun like blip bursts 
for underwater scenes, low-registered groaning over 
which is heard fragmented high-pitched whistling, sus- 
tained rumbling, and bird shrieks. This is, like Zittrer’s 
score, one of the better uses of the Moog synthesizer in 
early post-NOTLD zombie movies. 

In 1980, Lucio Fuld's ZOMBIE was released; it was, 
up to that time, one of the goriest zombie films ever 
made. Here, pounding drums reappear; the setting is the 
West Indian island of Matool {Matool?...hmm) where 
somehow calypso rock and African-Cuban drumming 
featuring congas and timbales happily co-exist in an 
island paradise. The score's written by fellow Italians 
Fabio Frizii and Giorgio Tucci, and also features what can 
be called "Italian horror movie rock" — a repeating synth 
melodic theme underscored by pleasant pop rock bass 
and drums, typically accompanying some of the most 
horrific scenes in the film. Here, for example, Italian hor- 
ror movie rock is used to "enhance" the ending scene of 
the destruction of mass quantities of zombies by our 
heroes. Go figure. In addition, an effective combination 
of kalimba, saeeching synthesizer, and heavy breathing 
is used to convey things from the zombie-as-stalker point 
of view, a la early '80s slasher movie. Underwater 


scenes— principally the dispatching of a shark by one of 
the living dead — is set to echoing synthesizer burbles. 
Eclectic? Yes. Kitsch? You bet. Take it from there. 

Not content with 1968's seminal release, 1979's 
DAWN, or Fulci's film— which was ostensibly a sequel to 
DAWN OF THE DEAD — Dan O'Bannon ventured forth 
with RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD, which makes 
tongue-in-cheek reference to Romero's first film. 
Although Matt Clifford is credited as the soundtrack 
composer and he does contribute a nicely goofy rock 
motif, complete with repeating percussive rhythm and 
wailing sjmthesizer, the mote visible music is American 
and British punk rock by bands like TSOL, the Cramps, 
the Danmed, the Flesheaters, and Roky Erikson, formerly 
of the notorious Texas underground group the 13th Floor 
Elevators. Because humor is a strong element in the film, 
the songs work well (most of the protagonists ate teens) 
to emphasize the movie's spooky horror. 

1985 was a banner year for zombie films — not one, 
but two good offerings were released: one domestic, one 
foreign. The domestic effort, Stuart Gordon's REANIMA- 
TOR, features what is probably the best soundtrack work 
by Richard Band. This film should very likely win an 
award as goofiest post-NOTLD zombie movie. It's also 
one of the most intense, and film composer Richard 
Band came up with a score that nicely matches the tone 
of the film. The tell-tale main theme has a bass clarinet 
playing a melody line that moves alternately up and 
down over rock drums and constantly ascending and 
descending agitated strings. Indeed, agitated strings pre- 
dominate throughout, but the musical sequences ate for 
the most part so unpredictable that there may be a segue 
into screeching synthesizer tones backed by pounding 
drums (hmm...), a frenetic repeating piano motif, a 
repeating harp theme underlying a minor-keyed synthe- 
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sizer melody, or pizzicato strings. Meg's theme — an over- 
ly gentle ballad-^s reintroduced when she finds new life 
as a reanimated corpse. And the famous musical steal 
from Bernard Herrmann's PSYCHO shower scene strings, 
as Band points out in the liner notes, was done inten- 
tionaily to accentuate the film’s goofiness. Here the 
strings are backed by bass and drums, as if to say, "See, 
we're just having some fun here." Indeed. 

Lamberto Bava's DEMONS also first saw the Ught of 
day in 1985 and by all rights it shouldn't even be includ- 
ed here — it's not really a zombie film, but a monster 
movie. But the monsters act so much bke zombies that 
for all intents and purposes it's a zombie film. The 
soundtrack is by Claudio Simonetti, the leader of the 
Italian rock band Goblin — the group who scored 
Argento's DEEP RED and SUSPIRIA — and, as is true for 
most of his work, he turns in an eclectic score. There's a 
blend of pseudo-Latin rock with a repeating bass figure, 
descending wordless voices and an extended quote from 
"Night on Bald Mountain"; a brief Ligeti-like choral fig- 
ure; skittering piano and sustained low-registered strings 
underscored by a deep heartbeat; wordless synth voices; 
and a pounding rock theme over chaotic strings. The 
emphasis in more recent Italian horror movies and their 
soundtracks seems to be keep things moving; that's cer- 
tainly in evidence here. 

It was dawning on filmmakers around this time that 
zombies didn't necessarily have to originate from 
voodoo. 1986 saw the release of the first of two aliens- 
made-me-a-zombie film, Fred Dekker's NIGHT OF THE 
CREEPS. This one has a soundtrack by Barry DeVorzon 
and is certainly the more goofy of the two. DeVorzon, 
like Juliano Sorgini 
(soundtrack composer 
for THE LIVING DEAD 
AT MANCHESTER 
MORGUE) before him, 
is heavily influenced 
here by early Tangerine 
Dream. The synth 
sequences are sustained, 
"space music" sound- 
ing, occasionally accom- 
panied by echoing, per- 
cussive clicks. The open- 
ing sequence features 
actual '50s rock; that's 
mirrored later on in the 
film (more teen protag- 
onists) by '80s dance 
rock, written by 
DeVorzon for the film. 
This is a score that basi- 
cally does what it's sup- 
posed to do. 

Jack Sholder's THE 
HIDDEN, released in 


1987, is the sec- 
ond of these 
alien/zombie 
films; it's the bet- 
ter of the two 
and has a notice- 
ably more inter- 
esting soundtrack 
by Michael 
Convertino, a 
classically trained 
film composer 
who's written 
works for sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Here Convertino 
alternates 
between melodic 
and percussive 
passages; all 
music is per- 
formed with a 
synthesizer. The former are a series of mournful, expan- 
sive, minor-keyed melodies, full of suspended chords 
while the percussive passages are clashing, thundering, 
and pounding that include hammering, low-register 
piano strings; sheets of metal being struck; incessant 
multiple bass drums; and Varese-influenced bursts of 
electronic sound that crash and burn as fast as they 
appear. This is a powerful score that provides a large dose 
of the film's resonance. 

Brad Fiedel's score for Wes Craven's THE SERPENT 
AND THE RAINBOW, released in 1988, is essentially a 
study in theme and variations. The film marks another 
return to the zombie's West Indies link, this time directly 
to Haiti. While Fiedel uses a synth for all melodic pas- 
sages, he augments the electronics with occasional real 
percussion instruments. The title theme is a plaintive, 
sustained minor key melody heard over shaking maracas, 
claves, congas, low-register bass, and thundering bass 
drums. Drums and all manner of percussion effects pre- 
dominate as the main theme is heard in numerous ver- 
sions throughout the score, sometimes sung by synthe- 
sized wordless vocals, sometimes played by strings, but 
most often, as in the title theme itself, heard as a mourn- 
ful synth keyboard melody. Fiedel also frequently uses an 
echoing wooden flute sound as well as choral voices, 
rushing wind effects and bird shrieks to convey a combi- 
nation of natural and supernatural influences . 

In 1990, George Romero agreed to a remake of his 
1968 classic; the remake was, interestingly enough, a sol- 
id film in its own right. But here, as was the case with 
1932's WHITE ZOMBIE, the picture itself outclasses the 
music. The soundtrack is by Paul McCollough, and is 
markedly different from the score for the original version 
of the film. It's serviceable enough — just not very memo- 
rable. It's basically a series of synthesizer passages includ- 
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ing frenetic, up-and-down scrambling; low-register tenta- 
tive descending tones; and suspended atonal fragments, 
occasionally augmented by Caribbean-sounding drums. 
Throughout the film, the music is kept almost wholly in 
the background, sounding as though director Tom Savlni 
knew what he was working with. 

The success of RE-ANIMATOR meant a sequel had 
to be in the works. And it was — 1991 saw the release 
of Brian Yuzna's BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR, again with 
a score by Richard Band. This time the film composer 
eschews orchestral instruments in favor of a com- 
pletely synthesized score, composed and performed 
using the Synclavier, one of the two top-of-the-line 
electronic music machines that replicate the sound of 
practically any instrument. Although it's similar to 
the RE-ANIMATOR score (the same titles theme starts 
it and shows up in different versions throughout the 
film, and it also shares the same unpredictability of 
its segues), this score has its own distinct character. 
Included here are Kurt Weill-like chord progressions; 
lots of climbing sequences with one register sounding 
like It's trying to outdistance the other (high vs. low); 
and a macabre marching bass over which an echoing 
synth motif sneaks its way around, then segues into 
pieces of the main theme and skittering, up-and- 
down sequences, all interrupted by clicks, shakes, and 
wooden block sounds. And there are screaming synth 
bursts, pizzicato strings, angry brass figures, oodles of 
synth glissandi — mostly descending— and even baleful 
passages. This is not quite as playful a soundtrack as 
Its predecessor, but still certainly has its share of fine 
moments. 

If RE-ANIMATOR is arguably the goofiest post- 
NOTLD zombie movie, then surely 1992's DEAD 
ALIVE, directed by New Zealand's Peter Jackson, is the 
silliest. The soundtrack, released under the original 
New Zealand title BRAINDEAD, is. composed mostly 
by Peter Dasent and is just as eclectic as any of the 
other soundtracks discussed here. The titles theme of 
the film is a bouncy 'SOs-style pop song, "The Stars 
and Moon", complete with an interlude of Spanish 
lyrics. Two other songs — "Heat of My Thoughts" and 
'29 Steps to My Baby's Door (But I Lose Count at 24)" 
were also written for the film; they're early R&B pas- 
tiches, mostly successful. But the soundtrack also 
includes a repeating, rapid fire deep marimba motif 
over which synth strings bursts come and go; a 
pompous organ funeral theme; sustained ascending 
synth tones seguing into a repeating marimba 
sequence backed by descending strings; and four or 
five different variations on the titles song — an instru- 
mental version with tinkling piano, bouncy organ, 
off-the-beat strings, and clanging bell tones, a solo 
piano rendition, a Kurt Weill-like circus march ver- 
sion, and another bouncy variation, this one featur- 
ing pizzicato strings. There's also a minor-keyed piano 
waltz Interrupted by a plodding, 5-note synth motif 


for the zombie romance scene and a 19th century- 
style British-sounding children's song played by solo 
piano. DEAD ALIVE pokes even more fun at its own 
genre than did RE-ANIMATOR in 1985, if that's possi- 
ble, and the soundtrack reflects that perfectly. 

Interestingly enough, though DEAD ALIVE isn't 
set in the West Indies, its pre-credit sequence makes it 
clear that the source of the zombie 'disease' is to be 
found in an environment populated by a people just 
as closely linked to primal cultural mores as has been 
shown in zombie films of the past. That's somewhat 
referenced in the music with the use of the marimba, 
mostly heard in the same pre-aedit sequence. Guess 
there's just no getting away from those shambling 
feet, those pounding drums. Or is there? 

Lawrence Greenberg has stories Forthcoming in Tom 
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F rancis realized, as did all the oth- 
ers in St. Jude's monastery deep 
in the swampland south of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, that he would be 
the last man left. Age had first crept 
upon the small flock of good men, 
and then it had aushed them one by 
one. Even now it laid its heavy hand 
on Brother Jeremy, holding him fast 
to the cot in his Spartan cell. He suf- 
fered from an eighty year-old slug- 
gish heart so that his lips were a per- 
petual purple-blue, his face a pasty 
white. He struggled to breathe. 

Francis had already heard his 
confession, but held off administer- 
ing the last rites. Brother Jeremy was 
a fighter and he'd not appreciate 
being whisked too quickly to his 
place in heaven. 

"You'll ...have...to...leave...'' 
Jeremy said, puffing and wheezing 
his way through the verdict. 

Frands hung his head and stared 
at the old man's hand he held 
clasped in both his own. It was 
papery frail and cold, the fingers 
long, the nails square with bluish 
half moons. These hands had done 
hard labor in the fields and orchards. 
They had been hands made from dis- 
cipline and worship. He had been 
raised by these hands, and watched 
while they grew old and bony and 
weak. He loved Jeremy as well as he 
would have a father. 

'TVheie will I go?" he asked. "I 
know no other life but that of serv- 
ing God in this place.” 

"The Church will send some- 


one...." Jeremy paused, out of breath. 
He shut his eyes, looking for 
strength. "They'll discover you never 
aged a day over thirty. You 
know...you know they must not find 
out.” 

Francis knew only too well. For 
forty years he and his brothers had 
discussed and argued and pondered 
what was to become of him. If any- 
one knew what he was, it might shat- 
ter the entire fabric that held the 
Church together, it might send peo- 
ple to their graves unbaptized, 
unsanctified, without hope of the 
hereafter. Religion could collapse. All 
the long-held and cherished beliefs 
could founder and leave man rudder- 
less. If one man had been raised from 
the dead, how many others would 
wish for it, and all against God's will? 

"Promise me. ..promise you'll 
go," Brother Jeremy insisted. 

Francis nodded, but his thoughts 
were not with the old man as he lay 
dying. They were with the young 
Jeremy who took him Into the peach 
orchard on his back so that he could 
reach the limbs for a juicy summer 
fruit. They were with the older 
Jeremy who taught him his Latin and 
geography, rapping his knuckles 
when he was caught drawing funny 
pictures of the other brothers or writ- 
ing jingles in the margins of his 
school pages. They were with the 
strong, virile Jeremy who found him 
in the swamp house, chewed and 
bloodied, ripped and tom. Dead. 

"Say it!" Jeremy croaked, trying 


to lift his head from the cot until the 
veins in his temples throbbed to 
bursting. "Say it!” 

"I promise," Francis said softly. 
He patted the old man down again 
before taking the water glass from 
the table to hold to his lips. 

That night, while the hoot owl 
cried and the fern fronds sighed as 
they brushed at the tiny window and 
the fragrant spring breeze swirled 
along the bare stone floor. Brother 
Jeremy shuddered once, and was still. 

Francis made the sign of the 
cross on his old friend's forehead and 
leaned over to plant a last kiss there 
on the cold, dry skin. "I’ll miss you. 
Brother Jeremy," he whispered. "I 
hope to meet you one day in the 
presence of our Lord. May God have 
mercy on your soul." 

Standing, not knowing where to 
turn or what to do, Francis knotted 
the long robe skirt in both fists. He 
was alone now. All these years with 
the men he loved, God's best men, 
and they had succumbed to death, 
leaving him alone. What was he to 
do? 

There were a few last chores to 
be done. He must write a letter to the 
parish priest and one to the bishop. 
They would have to know St. Jude's 
no longer had anyone to run it. The 
woodworking tools in the big cool 
work room would remain idle, the 
crops and orchards would wither and 
fail, the stone blocks of the building 
would weather and fall. No one 
would perform Mass. No one would 
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give to the poor. No one would take 
in an orphan left, the way he'd been 
so long ago, on Ae stone stoop that 
led to the huge oak doors. 

What would he do and where 
should he go? 

xasauBsa 

Three days after he mailed the 
letters, Francis tied a few things in a 
handkerchief and left through the 
twisted front gate of St. Jude's. He 
had lovingly washed and prepared 
Brother Jeremy for burial. He had 
sent for the undertaker in Falls' 
Landing to come fetch the body. He 
even led the grave-side service, tears 
streaking down his face while the 
grave-digging machine sat silent, its 
operator chewing a cigar and looking 
on in boredom. 

But now they would be coming. 
Someone from the diocese to inspect 
the old monastery and decide 
whether to re-populate it or close it 
down. They would wonder, of 
course, what happened to Brother 
Francis. They would send messages 
back and forth, up and down the 
chain of command, and perhaps 
even search a while, but eventually 
they would forget him. For he was a 
tiny cog in a gargantuan machine 
that was the Church and they 
couldn't be expected to go around 
hunting for deserters when there was 
so much real work left undone. 

Francis was but a mile from the 
monastery when he tired and sat 
down on a rotted log beside a shal- 
low stream in the pine and cypress 
woods. He felt more confused than 
ever before, except maybe when he 
woke to find he was alive no more, 
but one of the walking dead. That 
terrible night. 

A breeze slipped under his 
sleeves and down his neck and a bird 
called overhead and Francis shivered 
to remember the event that changed 
everything. Not just for him, but for 
all his companions at St. Jude's who 
believed until then that life was life 
and death was death and there was 
nothing in between. 

He had been sent to the village 


to buy salt, flout, and sugar. The 
order produced just about everything 
they needed on the fifty acres of 
ground that belonged to them, 
except for these simple staples. He 
had been delayed. A thunderstorm 
broke suddenly, clouds the size of 
battleships lowering over the land. 
Floods swamped the road, soaking 
his robe so that it slowed his 
progress. Lightning strobed the sky 
with slender filaments of silver and 
rain sluiced down in thick sheets 
straight to the ground, turning it to 
mud in an Instant. 

Francis took shelter in a broken 
down shack just off the main path. 
He saw it outlined in the abrupt 
lightning. He hurried to the yawning 
door and pushed his way inside. 
Water dripped regularly through 
holes in the roof and it splattered off 
the alls of the smashed windows, but 
it was better than standing out in the 
elements beneath a furious black 
boiling sky. 

There were three rooms in the 
shack, small ones, and Francis could 
see a doorway leading to them. He 
thought there litde reason to investi- 
gate so he sank onto his knees and 
tried to shake the water from his 
hair. At his back then, he heard 
something other than pelting rain or 
echoing thunder. He heard an ani- 
mal make a sound that caused the 
hairs along his neck to stand up. He 
slowly swiveled his head to see 
behind him, thinking he'd happened 
on a bear or a bobcat, and his gaze 
was drawn to the doorway. There, 
where there had been just a wedge of 
darkness before, stood something 
man-like, not an animal at all. 
Something that stood on two legs, 
but hunched, and stinking of corrup- 
tion. 

Francis could not find his 
tongue. He feared he'd invaded the 
ramshackle home of a vagrant; he 
must be trespassing. It was certain 
the person did not approve, not from 
the sound of him. 

"I hope 1 didn't scare you," he 
said. "I just burst in here trying to get 
out of the downpour. I hope you 
don't mind." 


The shadowy being did not 
speak, but it growled, like a bad-tem- 
pered cat that was hungry, that was 
starving, and Francis began to rise to 
his feet, trembling all over not from 
the cold wet, but from sudden appre- 
hension. "1 shouldn't have disturbed 
you," he said. "I'll be on my way 
now." 

He did not make it outside. He 
was caught from behind as he placed 
one hand on the front door jamb, 
and was pulled back onto the floor of 
the shack. His first instinct was to 
protect himself. His arms came up to 
shield his face and his knees were 
bent and tightly closed. But when 
the man who had hold of him began 
to bite at his arms and face, the sur- 
vival instinct took over, causing 
Francis to push and shove, to pum- 
mel and fight just as fiercely as he 
could to preserve his life. For it was 
obvious the demented thing meant 
to kill him for good and all. 

And it did. For all intents and 
purposes, Francis died that rainy 
night. 

Brother Jeremy came looking for 
him when he did not return when 
expected. Once he checked the vil- 
lage and found no one had seen 
Francis, he retraced the path and 
spied the shack, leaning and decrepit, 
off in the misty, moss-hung trees. 
When he discovered the young 
man's body bitten and ravaged, he 
moaned aloud, crying out to God in 
his grief. He carried him over his 
shoulder back to the monastery and 
there was raised such a hue and cry, 
Francis was later told, that chaos 
reigned. They couldn't decide where 
to lay the body. They couldn't decide 
whether to weep or pray or gnash 
their teeth. 

Finally they put him on the altar 
and gathered around, going to their 
knees in prayer. It was during this 
time that Francis dimly heard voices 
and slowly blinked his eyes. He 
pushed himself up onto his elbows 
and looked startled to see his broth- 
ers circled and kneeling in prayerful 
attitude. "What has happened?" he 
asked, forgetting for the moment the 
attack. 
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Jeremy and the others fell back, 
some of them gibbering, and some 
beginning, after the initial surprise, 
to rejoice. They touched him as if he 
were alien, and shook their heads. 

"What could it be?" they asked. 

"Is he dead or Is he alive?" 

"But he was dead!" 

"Does he have a pulse, check for 
a pulse." 

"He sat up and he spoke! He's 
alive, dear God, he's been spared." 

"He can't be alive, he can't be. 
Look at him." 

Francis remembered gazing 
down at himself, watching all their 
hands skimming over him. His robe 
was torn to the waist and his legs 
were exposed. Meat torn from the 
bone. Shreds of muscles hanging 
down. His bodice was ripped, too? 
and there were great gashes in his 
chest. His arms evidenced holes 
where bites had been taken of his 
flesh. 


I 


when the man who had hold of him began to 
bite at his arms and face, the survival instinct took 
over, causing Fronds to push and shove, to pum- 
mel and fight just as fiercely as he could to pre- 
serve his life. 


He screamed. 

They tried to hold him, but he 
leapt from the altar, terrified out of 
his mind, and ran down the aisle 
screaming to see himself and to 
know he could not have survived his 
massive torture, never, never could 
he have lived through this savaging 
of his body. They stopped him out- 
side on the step, and wrapped their 
arms around him, and drew him 
inside again. They placed hands on 
his chest to feel for his heart. They 
covered his nostrils and his mouth 
for long minutes as their eyes grew 
wide and wild. "Oh, Francis," they 
said. "Oh, God, Francis." 

They knew. 

He knew. 

And yet he was not dead. 

They locked him in his cell and 


guarded the door for days, afraid he 
might forget himself and wander off. 
Still he lived. He spent his time 
sewing back the flaps of muscle and 
skin dangling from his calves and 
upper arms and across his ribs. He 
felt nothing, not the needle or the 
twine. He thought he might begin 
smelling ripe the way his brutal 
attacker had smelled, but he did not, 
and this marvel was almost too much 
to keep in his brain. If he was dead, 
would he not fall to ruin? Or was 
God merciful even in death? 

On the fourth day they came 
inside and prayed with him about it. 
They had heard vague stories, super- 
stitions, of this happening in the 
parishes of South Louisiana — witch- 
ery, zombies, ghouls, spells, voodoo, 
walking death — but they never 
believed it, dared not believe it for 
the sake of their God, and they could 
hardly believe it now — when faced 
^ with one of 

their own 

dead, but not 
dead, right 
before their 
'eyes. They 
prayed for 
hours, begging 
for God's guid- 
ance. 

Finally they 
came off their knees 
and the abbot told him, 
"Francis, we do not know what this 
is, but you are a child of God, and 
you will remain here with us if you 
wish until something further hap- 
pens to take you to the kingdom of 
heaven. We will protect you and nev- 
er speak of it again. Let us carry on as 
we always have.” 

"Will you tell the Church?" 
Francis asked. "Shouldn't we tell 
someone?" 

All agreed that was not wise. 
There was nothing in God's law that 
spoke on this subject except the story 
of Lazarus. The dead did not, should 
not rise again, unless by intervention 
of the Holy Savior. Whatever the 
creature was that took down Francis, 
it was by no means holy. They feared 
he would be excommunicated or tak- 


en away for study or cause turmoil in 
the Catholic Church. The seaet must 
not leak beyond the walls of St. 
Jude's. 

"But why did the...man... attack 
me the way he did?" Francis asked. 
"Why are there men who want to 
destroy other men and how can they 
possibly do it even though they're 
dead?" 

They had no answers and were 
perplexed and after some time they 
asked him not to speak of it, nor to 
study on matters that must go 
unsolved. 

Jeremy took him aside and 
explained, "The Cajuns have strange 
ways and they know magic, dark 
magic. I have heard these tales. It's 
said they have the secret of making a 
man die and have him rise again to 
walk. I thought the stories just myths 
and not to be countenanced, but 
now we know they were true. It was 
said that the zombie had no mind 
and he was used as an instrument of 
revenge, but I think your situation 
was an accident. You had a pure 
heart and that saved you from 
becoming destructive and seeking 
violence. God, my son, protects the 
foolish and those without fault. It is 
to Him you should give thanks and 
no longer worry over that which you 
cannot understand." 

They never reckoned he would 
go on and on, never aging, never 
leaving to enter paradise, while one 
by one they approached their deaths. 

Now Jeremy was gone and 
Francis was alone in the world with 
his dark burden. He was not able to 
enter the community of man, but 
another monastery would never take 
him. Had his brothers not loved him 
so deeply, had they not raised him 
from an infant and thought of him 
as one of their own, he might have 
been turned out from even them. 

There was a rustling in the 
underbrush and as Francis sat 
unmoving on the log, he saw a small 
boy exit the forest across the stream. 
"Hello," the child said. "Ate you a 
priest? 

Francis was stunned at the 
child's beauty. He was about five 
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years old, blonde and curly-haired 
like an angel cherub, chubby too, his 
skin fine and white as Carrara mar- 
ble. But there was something wrong 
with one of his feet. He wore only a 
pair of khaki shorts and was bare- 
footed, but it seemed he was crip- 
pled, that he staggered and wobbled 
when he walked. 

■TVell, are you?" 

"Eh, what?" Francis jerked his 
attention back to the boy's beautiful 
face. 

"A priest? Are you a priest from 
the parish? You wear a black robe." 

"Oh, no, 1 am Brother Francis, 
from St. Jude's." All of the local people 
knew of the monks in the monastery. 

The boy started down the gende 
slope to the stream and began to cross, 
splashing the water into diamonds in 
the sun as he came. It was his foot, 
Francis saw. He had a dub foot, poor 
thing, though he managed to get 
about sprightly enough. 

"I come here alia time," the child 
said. "I catch frogs." 

He grinned and showed a row of 
pearls and a pink tongue he thrust 
onto his lower lip as he concentrated 
on kicking the water as high as he 
could. 

"What's your name, son?" 

"Benji. Benji Alleroux." He 
stopped his play and came onto the 
shore next to Frands, He reached out 
shyly and touched the woolen cloth 
of the robe where it folded at the 
knee. 

"Ain't that hot?" 

Francis laughed. "Terrible hot," 
he said. 

'Why'nt you take it off and lay 
on your back in the water? It's cold 
water and it tastes good, too. I drink it 
sometimes." 

Frands smiled, enraptured with 
the youngster, pity he was deformed. 

"Here, I'll show you," the boy 
said, pulling suddenly at Francis' 
hand, tugging him up and off the log. 

Frands stumbled behind the child 
to the water's edge and stepped in, 
wetting his sandals, holding his skirt 
aloft with his free hand. 

"Hey!" Benji shook off Francis' 
hand and stood in water ankle deep 


staring down at his feet. "Hey, wow, 
looka this! What'd you do? Huh, 
what’d you just do to my foot?" 

Francis hunkered down, uncaring 
of his robe any longer, and took hold 
of the child's leg. Benji balanced him- 
self by holding onto Frands' shoul- 
ders, but he was hopping on his good 
foot, water splashing everywhere. 
Frands had the club foot in the air, 
held up close for inspection, and even 
as he watched, it straightened and 
righted itself, the bone beneath the 
skin moving like something alive, 
something melting and reforming. 

Frands couldn't believe it. It was 
miraculous. It was the work Jesus pw- 
formed two thousand years ago. He 
believed in miracles, though he had 
never seen one before. He sat back in 
the water, the sight gave him such a 
start. "What's this?" he asked. 

"You did it! You touched me and 
healed my bad foot. My mama's 
gonna go crazy when she sees. She 
said I needed an operation, but you 
didn’t even have to cut it open. Haw'd 
you do that? It didn't even hurt none. 
You fixed it without hurting me none 
at all." Then he whooped and fell 
backwards in the sunny water as if he 
were a bundle of electric thrills about 
ready to shimmer and disappear into 
thin vapor. 

Francis grabbed the child and 
brought him aloft, holding him on 
one hip, again stared incredulously at 
the perfect foot. Shaking like a leaf in 
a storm, he set him down again. Benji 
promptly ran off across the stream 
shrieking in delight, his joy unbound 
and scaring the birds from the trees 
where he vanished through the dap- 
pled forest. Francis sat back down in 
the chilly water, wonder transforming 
his face, igniting his mind. 

Had he really been responsible? 
Dear God, had he? 

He had been cloistered in St. 
Jude's all his life. After the deadly inci- 
dent on the path to the village he had 
never wandered beyond the 
monastery’s boundaries again. And 
remembering, he realized he hadn't 
touched another soul except the 
brothers in forty years. 

They were never ill! Not a cold or 


any virus, not a disease, cancer, or ail- 
ment. Could it be? Had death given 
him a power he never knew he had 
until this moment? He evidently 
could not prevent aging, since the 
entire order died out from natural old 
age, but he could ward off sickness 
and even cure it when it was present. 
He hadn't any idea if he had been in 
possession of this gift before his death 
or after — though it must have been 
after or wouldn’t his touch have 
healed the zombie’s lust to murder? 

Francis set to praying to his God, 
hoping this was true, for if it was, he 
had a mission now, something to do 
with his life other than wander forever 
lonely and seaetive, an outcast from 
humanity. He stumbled to his feet and 
rushed back down the path toward St. 
Jude's. 

He was there again at twUight. He 
found a big loblolly pine that seemed 
to reach up to the stars. He sat down 
behind it on a bed of brown, soft nee- 
dles. He watched the wind blow the 
limbs overhead, causing them to 
move back and forth describing pat- 
terns against the white clouds. He 
noticed the rising of the moon and 
fancied the face of an old man, per- 
haps his friend Jeremy, shining down 
on him. He listened in rapture to a 
whippoorwill. He found and rubbed 
pebbles together in his hand. He 
sucked in air that was sweet with 
green growth and lush with new 
blooms. It came to him as never 
before that the world was burgeoning 
with life and beauty. He relaxed, curb- 
ing his exuberance, trying to think 
what the correction of the child's club 
foot might mean in all its fullness. 

When he had been attacked and 
murdered, then came alive again, he 
thought it was a horror, that he was 
being severely punished, that he must 
bear a burden other men were spared, 
that he must have been evil and dis- 
pleased God. Although his brethren 
treated him with the utmost courtesy 
and love, he knew that sometimes late 
in the night they feared him, and 
what his condition signified about the 
soul. Though their faith never top- 
pled, it did teeter, and they had few 
answers for the mistake of a man dead 
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who nonetheless walked and talked 
and lived as he had done before. 

While Francis was lost in his 
memories he heard voices coming 
closer down the path and he shrank 
against the bark of the pine. He saw 
Benji and a woman who must have 
been his mother approach the 
entrance of St. Jude's. They knocked at 
the door for a long time. He heard 
them say they could come back 
another time. They went away chat- 
tering and smiling. The boy walked 
without a limp. He ran, he scampered, 
he moved fleet as a fawn. He was per- 
fectly whole, one of God's little angels. 

That night Francis sat on the 
ground and watched the clouds and 
the moon and talked with God. 
Mostly he thanked Him. Mostly he 
felt unworthy and hoped he would 
prove otherwise. 

The next day two officials from 
the local diocese drove up to St. Jude’s 
in a mud-splattered white Toyota. 
While Francis watched from his hid- 
ing place, they hurriedly walked 


around the grounds shaking their 
heads and frowning. They went inside 
and after a while, came out again, 
making marks with pens on clip- 
boards they carried in their hands. 
Francis strained to hear what they said 
as they moved toward the car. 

"It's not worth much," the stouter 
of the two men said. "I'm going to rec- 
ommend it be abandoned. It would 
take too much money to refurbish 
and we have little call for monasteries 
these days anyway. The Church might 
make a tidy profit if the land can be 
sold to a farmer." 

"I suspect you're right," the slim- 
mer fellow said, opening the car door. 
"I don't know how this place lasted as 
long as it did. But I wonder what hap- 
pened to the last brother, Francis, was 
it?" 

And then the car doors slammed 
shut, the engine aanked over with a 
whine, and Francis sat smiling to him- 
self in the shade. He had hoped 
against hope they'd leave it to him. If 
he was careful and quiet about it, he 


had no need of shelter, of sustenance, 
of money, or support. He was free to 
do good. For as long as he lived. 

He thought that might be a very 
long time, judging by how he had 
outlived the men of St. Jude. It might 
be eons. Millennia. Before, as Brother 
Jeremy lay dying, Francis contemplat- 
ed the time that lay before him like a 
length of dull, oft-washed cloth spread 
out to the horizon and he grew 
resigned. Years upon years of solitude 
faced him. 

But this gift! 

If he could be of use, if he could 
serve his God and man all at once, 
then that was more than miracle, that 
was dispensation from on high. It 
confirmed his trust was secure in the 
Creator. He would be told when his 
earthly mission should come to an 
end. It might not be until the bubble 
of the known universe was brought 
back into the bosom of God, but until 
that time Francis knew what he had to 
do. Dead or alive or both, he knew 
finally, with sure conviction, the rea- 
son he walked the earth. 

Early on the morning after the 
men with their clipboards had made 
the decision to relinquish St. Jude's, 
Francis answered a knock at the door. 

Benji stood bathed in early morn- 
ing light, his eyes sparkling like sap- 
phire, his lips smiling up into the face 
of the healer. "Hi, Brother Francis! I 
just knew you'd be home today." 

Behind him stood a little girl 
whose legs were in braces. Behind her 
stood an old blind man holding onto 
the arm of a woman who might have 
been his daughter. Behind them 
Francis saw a young woman lying on 
a stretcher, her face slathered with 
pain. 

"Hello, Benji. 1 see you've brought 
friends. Come in. Come in all of you." 

Francis reflected, as he stepped 
aside and allowed the assemblage into 
the wide entrance hall, that he might 
be the last man left to carry on the 
work at St. Jude's, but he was sure he 
was destined to be one of the first in 
line to reach out and touch the face of 
God. 



could live at St. Jude s for a long 
time without being noticed. 
Once the farmers knew of his 
existence, they'd not make an 
offer to buy the place. More of 
the crippled and needy like Benji 
would find him and come to be 
healed. Word would spread of 
miracles and men would give 
their hearts to God. When the 
furor erupted and fame came to 
seek him out, he would vanish 
and be^n again in some seclud- 
ed village. He could cross 
America doing the will of God. If 
life everlasting was granted him, 
he could eventually tour the 
world, go by foot and steamer, 
cure the ill and right the wrongs, 
bring faith where there was 
hopelessness, bring light and joy 
where there was darkness and 
despair. 

Perhaps it was for this end 
that he had been killed and 
brought to life again. He might 
not breathe or eat or sleep, but 
he was a man of God and he 
would do God's business for as 
long as he walked the earth. He 
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The Zombies That Ate Pittsburgh 
by Paul Gagne 

Dodd Mead, 1987; 237 pages; 314.95 

**** 


The Complete Night of the Living Dead Filmhook 
by John Russo 

Imagine, Inc., 1985; 120 pages; 312.95 

*** 1/2 


Reviewed by John Scoleri 

This indispensable guide to the work of George 
Romero should be on any horror aficionado's desk. 
Gagne has compiled information on all of Romero's 
features {through DAY OF THE DEAD), as well as his 
commercial work with Laurel Entertainment and his 
work on TALES FROM THE DARK SIDE. 

The book gives the best possible look at George 
Romero as creator. It looks in depth at each film, 
from conception through post production, leaving 
no stone unturned. Ample space is given to NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD and its 
subsequent sequels, but the 
information on the other 
films is the true value of this 
book. Where else has 
KNIGHTRIDERS been written 
on so thoroughly, or THERE'S 
ALWAYS VANILLA (aka THE 
AFFAIR)? While the zombie 
chapters are extremely well 
researched and interesting, 

Gagne has done Romero fans 
a great service by making the 
information about his other 
films available to them. 

The only drawback is that 
the book's coverage ends with 
DAY OF THE DEAD. Perhaps 
someday some open-minded 
publisher, will hire Gagne to 
do an updated version. Until 
then, this book is irreplace- 
able. 


Reviewed by John Scoleri 

If ever there was a complete book on NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD, this is it. Who better than 
John Russo, co-screenwriter of NIGHT, to under- 
take such a formidable task? 

Extensively illustrated with rare stills and other 
unique clippings, the book is a treasure trove of 
visuals. Looking beyond the visuals, however, one 
finds an amazingly detailed chronology of the con- 
ception of NIGHT, its somewhat arduous filming, 
and its eventual release. 

In one section, Russo dis- 
sects the film scene by scene, 
offering anecdotes about the 
production and how things 
came to be. This alone is 
worth the price of admission. 
No NIGHT fan will want to be 
without it. 

Also interesting, though 
seemingly glossed over, was 
the next production The 
Latent Image took on after 
NIGHT. It was this film 
(THERE'S ALWAYS VANILLA) 
that eventually led to the 
break up of the original 
NIGHT group, and it would 
have been interesting to hear 
Russo's opinions on that. 

But the book is still a 
valuable memoir of one man's 
involvement with the living 
dead. 
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The Living and tfie Undead 
by Gregory A. Waller 
Univ. of Illinois Press, 1986; 376 pages; 
S 12.95 
1/2 


Reviewed by John Scoleri 

The subtitle of this book, "From 
Stoker's Dracula to Romero's DAWN OF 
THE DEAD,” gives a good Indication of 
that which lies within. We're dealing 
with vampires, mainly, but Waller quite 
Interestingly bridges the gap between 
vampires and the zombies of Romero's 
films. 

While the book is somewhat heavy- 
handed in its treatment of vampires in 
literature and film, it is thoroughly 
researched and well thought out. I 
found the book to be most interesting in 
its discussions of Richard Matheson's I 
Am Legend, the obvious bridge between 
vampirism and NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. 

Waller's book may be too scholarly 
for some readers, but if you're into vam- 
pires, and if heavy literature and film 
criticism doesn't turn you off, you may 
find this book of interest. 


DAWN OF THE DEAD(Board Game) 
Game Design: John H. Butterfield 
SPI Games, 1978 

* 


the mall setting had two floors in the movie! 
But this is nit^ddng. 

"Complete easy-to-leam rules.” Yeah, 
ri^t. Ihis game makes Chess seem easy. I 
read the instruction sheet backwards and for- 
wards, and >^e yes, I finally did understand 
them, I no longer had any desire to play the 
game. Which is gcxxl, in the Icmg run, since 
the game is worth a heck of a lot more in 
unused ccndition. 

BuL is it wcwth paying die big buks just 
own? That's up to you, but as hr as a game 
for {laying, don't wasteyour mcmey. 


Night of the Ltvin^ Dead 
(Audio Dramatization) 

Audio Adaptation by Michael Brooks 
Simon & Schuster,1988; 60 min.; $9.95 
^ (bomb) 


Grande lliuslons; The Art of Special 
Make-up Effects 
by Tom Savini 

Imagine, Inc, 1983; 136 pages; $12.95 

★ ★★ 


Reviewed byjohn Scoleri 

Anyone familiar with Tom Savini 
should know what to expect from this 


Reviewed byjohn Scoleri 


Let's take the quotes off the game box. 
one at a time. At the t(^, it says, "Zombie 
terror stalks the darkened maze in this 
dirilling adventure game based on George 
A. Itomero's classic hoticw film... DAWN OF 
THE DEAD.” CHcay, sounds Intriguing so far. 
Howthe maze fits in.. .vdio knows. 

Next up, ”100 zcmliHe, adventurer, and 
game-acdcxi {laying i^eces.” Thie enou^ 
The pieces actually lock kind d neat. The 
main characten turn into "Super^Zombies” 
v&iai diey die; as Indicated by the backs of 
the counters. 

"Fun color playing map based on the 
actual film setting.” Now here's where the 
designer and I start to disagree. How they 
can call a 17x22 map with 1/2 indi squares 
a r e pr e s e ntation of die Monroeville Mall is 
beyond me. I don't think they noticed that 


Reviewed byjohn Scoleri 


Wow. Where to be^n. This is an ac^>- 
tadcHi, not a strai^t reading of Russo's nov- 
elization, and perhaps therein lies its main 
fault. A single reader cxiuld have probably 
brought Russo's well written adapitation to audio without sacrific- 
ing its substance. 

But that's not the case here. Here the ptoduco- tried to re- 
create NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD, and failed miserat^. The 
actors are horriNe, to put it kindly. Hie character d Boi is degai- 
erated into a uneducated sounding fool, rather than die shakm 
but strong rendition by Duane jenes. 

The narrator, who seems to overshad- 
ow the dramatization, has a delivery that is 
more lifdess than the ^ouls he describes. 

The high pxrint of this unintended 
comedy is when they're listening to the 
radio and the president comes on, and 
we're treated to a bad Ronald Reagan imper- 
sonation. If it doesn't have you rolling, 
you're already dead. 

Save your money. Buy the video 
instead 


Dawn of the Dead 

t-our huniam irappcd •!> » »‘>'W of iht 
ualkiiig undcad. Tl>cit uoc ht'f'e is » shop- 

staiidrring IIiis nvreaiiun n1 

s>i|iljitr. pL»cr and lour |>b)cr sirr- 

slon.isl iltctaiiv 

3140.S1I.00 
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book. Lavishly illustrated with simulated decapitations, 
dismemberments, and eviscerations, this book is already 
on the shelves of many would-be make-up artists. 

The book also has introductions by both Stephen 
King and George Romero, reason enough for it to be on 
the general honor fan's shelf as well. 

But the main reason for its inclusion here is the sec- 
tion on DAWN OF THE DEAD. Ever wonder how the 
zombie's head was cut off by the helicopter prop? Or 
how Savini made the exploding head? Well, it's all here, 
in step by step detail, so you can just about re-create the 
effects in your own home. 

While that may be an extreme, the book is valuable 
for its numerous behind the scenes photos on the sets of 
many of the films Tom has worked on, including 
Romero's MARTIN and CREEPSHOW. A second volume is 
expected to bring us up to date with Tom’s subsequent 
films (Including DAY OF THE DEAD); it should be eager- 
ly anticipated. 


NIGHT OF THE UVING DEAD TRADING CARDS 
Authorized Edition 

Imagine, Inc., 1988; 68 cards; $14.95 

(Limited set with three signed cards also produced) 

** 


Unauthorized edition 

Rosem Ent., 1987; SO cards; $12.95 

* 


Reviewed byjohn Scoleri 


These two card sets hit the 
stands within weeks of each other, 
and while the dedicated NIGHT 
fan is no doubt Interested in both 
sets, there are noticable differ- 
ences in quality. The unautho- 
rized set's 50 cards are all made 
from screen blow-ups, and are 
therefore often blurry and out of 
focus. The backs tell the story, but 
no author is given for this 
retelling. 

The authorized set, on the 
other hand, is full of crisp photos, 
many of which are behind-the- 
scenes, never-before-seen produc- 
tion shots. These are very nice, 
but often marred by the logo 
which dominates the face on six 
out of ten cards. It's okay on the 
title card, but did we need the 
logo to keep reminding us where 
the pictures came from? The backs 
of the first few cards reprints the 


plot synopsis from the press release, but the rest of the 
cards are reproductions of the signatures of George 
Romero, John Russo, and Russell Streiner. 

If you only want one set, the authorized is your best 
bet, but each set leaves something to be desired. 


DOCUMENT OF THE DEAD 

Written, Produced, and Directed by Roy Ftumkes 

*** 


Reviewed byjohn Scoleri 


Although it's almost impossible to find, this film 
school documentary was recently released on video with 
an update featuring George Romero on the set of TWO 
EVIL EYES. 

This often discussed documentary is just as amazing 
as its cult status would lead you to expect. It offers on 
video a look at George Romero while working on what 
many find to be his best film, DAWN OF THE DEAD. 

It examines the various stages of the film’s produc- 
tion with Its stars, producer, aew, and yes, the director. 
Would-be filmmakers will find this an invaluable tool, 
while even the casual viewer will surely be fascinated by 
this portrait of a master at work. 

I read recently that Frumkes is working to secure a 
laserdisc deal that would also include what he has called 
one of the best quality prints of NIGHT. For those of you 
that have purchased one of the two subpar versions of 
NIGHT currently available on disc, this would be a very 
welcome addition to the library, 
even though DOCUMENT is wor- 
thy of owning on its own. 


Zombie, The Living Dead 
by Rose London 

Bounty Books, 1976; no pg. count 

★ 


Reviewed by Bob Morrish 


As you can see, we're approaching 
the end of this column and I thus 
have little room to tell you just 
how worthless this book of stills, 
posters, and lifeless text is. Just the 
fact that there's a vampire on the 
cover of a book supposedly about 
zombies should tell you some- 
thing. The book takes a scattershot 
approach to the undead, covering 
not just zombies and vampires, 
but mummies and ghouls as well. 
There are some nice stills here, but 
don’t bother with this one unless 
you can get it at deep discount. 
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If you enjoyed fhis ^eciaf LIVING DEAD 
friBufe, you'll love the Scream Facfor^- 
Coming up in f’Be nexf issue o'f 
"The Scream Facforyi 

• An overview of Wes Craven's directorial career by Sidney Williams 

• The first of o 3-part series on psychic detectives in fiction, comics, and films. 

• An honest appraisal of the first two years of the much-hyped Dell Abyss line 
of horror fiction. 

• A look at horror role-playing games, with a special profile of Chaosium, the 
heavily-CthuIhu-influenced gaming company 

• A special "sounds of horror" section, with articles on horror film soundtracks, 
and horror on old-time radio. 

• The first installment in Mike Ashley's series of profiles on British anthologists; 
this time the spotlight is on Ramsey Campbell 

• All of our regular columns, and much, much more! 

On sole September 1 5 (no, really!) 


Subsck*ibe. of* diey mon\<e.y boy! 



That's right — subsaibe now to The Scream Factory or risk 
missing out on all of our news, interviews, and reviews, 
covering the latest and greatest in horror (not to men- 
tion the old and the lame). 


To receive four quarterly issues of TSF, delivered to your 
doorstep, send a check for $21.00 (that's $3.00 off the 
cover price), payable to Deadline 
Press. 


Deadline Press 
4884 Pepperwood Way 
San Jose, CA 95124 



Come Celebrate this Once in a Lifetime Event. It's a... 


AUGUST 27, 28, & 29, 1993 
PITTSBURGH EXPOMART - PITTSBURGH, PA 


MEET IN PERSON... 

ADAM (Batman) WEST* • RHONDA (USA’s Up All Night host) SHEAR* 
DAVID (Darth Vadar) PROWSE® • SUSIE (Flaxen/Playmate) OWENS 
Scream Queens: BRINKE STEVENS • LINNEA QUIGLEY • STACY WARFEL 
Illustrators: OLIVIA • GAHAN WILSON • JOHN GRAZIANO 
FX Artists: TOM SAVINI • JERRY GERGELY • GREG FUNK • CHRIS NELSON 
Director/Cinematographer: ROY FRUMKIS (Document of the Dead) 
Producer/Director: J.R. BOOKWALTER 
CHILLY BILLY CARDILLE and a live CHILLER THEATRE REUNION ON STAGE! 
and presenting: IMAGINE. INC.'S FANTASY GIRLS! 


AND REUNITED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 25 YEARS... 

THE ORIGINAL CAST & CREW FROM THE 1968 CLASSIC: 


MICH! tiFTHELiyiMG DEAD 


GEORGE ROMERO • JOHN RUSSO • RUSS STREINER • KARL HARDMAN 
MARILYN EASTMAN • KYRA SCHON • BILL HINZMAN • KEITH WAYNE 
JUDY O’DAY • JUDY RIDLEY 


ORIGINAL BATMOBILE • TV’S MUNSTER COACH 

DRAGULA II AND DRACULA'S VAN 

ORIGINAL MOVIE PROPS • SCREAM QUEEN OUTFITS 

ART FROM: OLIVIA • GAHAN WILSON • MICHAEL 

DAVID WARDE • JOHN GRAZIANO • STAR WARS ART 

BATMAN MEMORABILIA 

JOE BLASCO SCHOOL OF MAKE-UP 

24,000 SQUARE FEET OF HORROR, MOVIE, COMICS, TOYS, CARDS AND 
COLLECTABLE DEALERS • PANEL DISCUSSIONS • CONTINUOUS ZOMBIE 
FILM SHOWINGS • ZOMBIE MAKE-UP CONTEST • ZOMBIE SWIMSUIT/BEAUTY 
PAGEANT • DOOR PRIZES • FREE AUTOGRAPHS • PHOTO BOOTH 
ZOMBIE BREAKFAST* ONE HOUR ON-SITE FILM PROCESSING 
LIVE CAST SCRIPT READINGS • MEMORABILIA AUCTION • PROP AND MODEL 
DISPUYROOM • PHOTO CONTEST* 1,600 FREE PARKING SPACES! 

DEALER SPACE STILL AVAILABLE, CALL JIM AT (800) g26-NOLD 
TRAVEL INFO: TRAVEL KING OF PITTSBURGH (800) 633-67B8 


SPECIAL FOR GOLD PASS HOLDERS: 

FRIDAY EVENING ZOMBIE RIVER BOAT CRUSE WITH SPECIAL GUESTS, 
SATURDAY EVENING THEATRICAL RE-PREMIER OF NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD FROM PRODUCERS' PRIVATE COPY, AND MOREI!! 

LIMITED NUMBER OF GOLD PASSES WILL BE SOLD. 


CORPORATE 

SPONSORS 



nve 


igjjra 







[•IFOrOHUT 

F M . Pro g 

Polaroid 

Gestetner Printing 


ADVANCE TICKETS:1DAY-ADULT $15, YOUTH (6-12) $8 * 3 DAY-ADULT $25, YOUTH $15 
GOLD PASS-ADULT $75, YOUTH $50. SENIOR, GROUP, AND FAMILY DISCOUNTS TOO! 
• C TOCHARGEYOURORDERCA11TOLLFREE(8(X))928-NOLD,ORMAILPAYMENTTO; 

imagine, INC, BOX9874, PfTTSBURGH, PA 1 5226. VISAJHASIERCARD WELCOME. 
^ '^’confirmed verbally but not yet contracted. *Sat. & Sun. only *Fri. & Sat. only 




25th AltrMVERSABY 

BEIAIO^ ft UOaBOa EXP0»IT10> 







